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INTRODUCTION 


The  Nebraska  Survey  of  Social  Resources,  report  of  which 
is  herewith  submitted,  was  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  labor  supplied 
by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  extended  from  February  1, 

19 2 6 to  July  20,  1936.  Social  workers  and  laymen,  interested  in  the 
social  work  of  the  state,  had  long  felt  the  need  of  a complete  survey 
of  all  institutions  and  agencies  dealing  primarily  with  matters  of 
social  welfare.  It  was  believed  that  such  a study  would  provide  a 
basis  for  a more  complete  and  successful  coordination  of  state  and 
local  public  and  private  welfare  agencies,  services  and  resources, 
and  would  stimulate  public  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  social  wel- 
fare legislation,  policies,  practices,  and  needs. 

Mrs.  Mhud  E.  Nuquist,  Director  of  the  State  Child  Welfare 
Bureau,  agreed  to  o.ct  as  sponsor  of  the  project,  and  appointed  as 
members  of  the  sponsoring  committee  Mrs.  Roy  L.  Cochran,  wife  of 
the  Governor  of  Nebraska;  Dr.  J.  0.  Hertzler,  Miss  Esther  Powell, 

Dr.  J.  M.  Reinhardt,  and  Dr.  Hattie  Plum  Williams,  members  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  faculty;  Mr.  C.  W.  Eubank,  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control;  Dr.  E.  G.  CalLen,  member  of  the  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University  faculty;  Miss  Helen  Eastman,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Social  Welfare  Society  of  Lincoln;  Mr.  Mark  W.  English, 
State  Coordinator  of  Research  Projects,  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion; and  Dr.  Ernest  F.  Witte,  State  Relief  Administrator  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nebraska  Conference  for  Social  Work. 

The  availability  of  Works  Progress  Administration  funds 
with  which  to  make  the  study  made  it  seem  wise  to  the  above  group 
that  it  be  undertaken  at  this  time,  although  the  limitations  re- 
sulting from  the  fact  that  the  anticipated  ending  of  the  program 
allowed  less  than  five  months  for  the  completion  of  the  Survey  were 
a serious  handicap.  The  inadequacies  in  the  report  which  have  re- 
sulted from  this  time  limitation  are  clearly  recognized  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Many  important  phases  of  the  work  which  should  have  been 
included  have  been  omitted  and  others  treated  only  superficially. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  certain  of  the  conditions  in  the  coun- 
ties are  rapidly  changing  and  that  much  of  the  information  herein 
recorded  is  the  result  of  interviews  with  hundreds  of  different 
persons.  Every  effort,  however,  has  been  made  to  present  an  honest 
and  objective  report,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  information  sub- 
mitted will  form  a practical  basis  of  departure  for  future  studies 
and  for  social  planning  in  the  fields  covered. 

It  will  be  noted  that  certain  sections  of  the  Survey  carry 
specific  suggestions  for  improvement  although  others  do  not.  While 
the  Survey  has  been  primarily  concerned  with  the  recording  of  fac- 
tual material  rather  than  its  evaluation,  the  specialists  from  out- 
side the  state  were  asked  to  submit  recommendations  because  it  was 
believed  that  their  studies  would  be  more  nearly  objective  and  the 
public  would  accept  their  criticisms  with  more  confidence  than  if 
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they  were  made  by  local  persons.  The  sections  written  by  the  local 
staff  are  submitted  in  the  report  as  purely  factual  information.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Survey  Committee  to  examine  this  material  at 
a later  period  and  to  evaluate  these  data  and  make  specific  recom- 
mendations regarding  them  in  a special  report.  It  is  further  hoped 
that  interested  groups  will  study  the  Survey  and  the  final  recommen- 
dations, and  will  adopt  measures  to  advance  the  development  of  public 
welfare  in  these  fields. 

The  administrative  staff  of  the  project  consisted  of  Phyllis 
Osborn,  Director;  Virginia  Clary,  Clare  Fagrie*  Frances  Grassley,  M. 

E.  Holcomb,  and  Jean  Waddell,  Field  Supervisors;  D.  E.  Freeman,  Stat- 
istician; and  Agnes  Houfek,  Secretary.  The  Field  Supervisors  visited 
each  county  in  the  state  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  information  regard- 
ing local  welfare  policies  and  practices,  and  aided  in  compiling  the 
report.  W.P.A.  workers  furnished  clerical  and  stenographic  assist- 
ance and  the  persons  listed  below  contributed  reports  in  the  fields 
of  their  specialties: 


John  R.  Cranor 


Formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Reformatory 
at  Huntington,  Pa.  Survey  of  Penitentiary 
and  Reformatories  for  Men  and  Women. 


I.  Evelyn  Smith 


Case  Supervisor,  Wisconsin  Children's  Home 
and  Aid  Society.  Survey  of  State  Indus- 
trial Homes  for  Pays  and  Girls,  Orthopedic 
Hospital,  Nebraska  Industrial  Hone  for  Women, 
and  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau. 


Dr.  Franklin  G.  Ebaugh 


Superintendent  of  Colorado  Psychopathic 
Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado.  Survey  of  State 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  and  State  Institu- 
tlon  for  tile  Fee b demanded . 


Dr.  lewis  H.  Carris 


Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York  City. 
Statement  regarding  work  being  done  in  this 
field , with  s uggestions  for  needed  program. 


Lotta  Stetson  Rand 


Associate  Director  of  Field  Service,  American 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Now  York  City. 
Survey  of  work  and  opportunities  for  the 
blind  of  the  state. 


Dim  Olive  Whildin 


Director  of  Special  Education,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Survey  of  the  work  being  done  for  the 
deaf  of  the  state,  with  special  emphasis  on 
that  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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Dr.  Hattie  Plum,  Williams  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 

Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Chrono- 
logical Outline  of  Social  Legislation 
in  Nebraska,  and  Historical  Summary  of 
Public  Welfare  Administration  in  Nebraska . 

It  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  adequately  the  services 
of  the  many  individuals  who  contributed  generously  of  time  and 
effort  to  the  study.  State  and  local  public  officials  cooperated 
almost  without  exception  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  workers  in 
private  agencies  have  also  been  of  much  assistance.  To  all  of 
these  the  Survey  Committee  is  very  grateful. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINE 
OF 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  NEBRASKA  * 


Hattie  Plun  Wi Ilians , Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Nebraska 


While  nost  of  tho  legislation  cited  in  this  section 
deals  with  special  classes , such  as  tho  dependent,  tho 
crininal  or  delinquent,  and  the  defective,  reference  is 
nade  also  to  outstanding  developments  in  tlio  fields  nost 
closely  related  to  puhlic  welfare;  i.o.,  health,  educa- 
tion, labor,  and  libraries. 

No  attempt  has  boon  nade  to  give  a complete  liht  of 
tho  laws,  and  nany  minor  changes,  chiefly  of  historical 
interest,  have  not  been  noted.  Such  chances,  however, 
have  been  included  when  they  arc  important  items  in  the 
present  statutes. 

Starred  paragraphs  (*)  refer  to  private  agencies 
which  have  boon  active  in  securing  social  legislation. 


TERRITORIAL  PERIOD 
13.54-1367 


1854 


Organic  Act : On  May  30,  Congress  passed  act  sotting  up 
territory;  this  included  the  present  Nebraska  and 
the  Dakotas,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  northern  Colo- 
rado. Census  of  November  20,  l8p4,  claimed  2,732 
free  white  inhabitants,  located  in  counties  bor- 
dering Missouri  River;  included  1,032  males  of  16 
and  upwards,  533  females  of  16  and  upwards,  1,154 
children  under  16,  and  13  slaves. 


Sheldon, 


A.] 


History  of 
Nebraska,  I 
PP . 238-49 • 


Organic  Act  reserved  sections  16  and  36  in  each  General 
township  to  be  "appliod  to  schools  in  said  torri-  Statutes , 
tory” . Nebraska 

7T573): 

p . 46 , sec. 


* Copyright  applied  for. 
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Complete 
Session  Laws , 
Nebraska, ' i 
(1855-1865) : 
pp.  88-9. 


IVhrriaGe  Acta  Marriaco  a civil  contract.  Consancuin- 
eous  marriaGG  made  i lie gal  and  void,  as  also  mar- 
riaGGS  between  whites  and  necroes.  Local  marriaco 
a go:  21  for  males  and  18  for  females.  No  minimum 

age  provided,  hut  minors  may  ho  married  only  on 
parental  consent;  if  this  not  secured,  officiant 
must  forfeit  $500,  one -half  to  cg  to  county  and 
remainder  to  person  bringinG  suit.  No  provision 
made  for' licensinG.  Nhrriaycs  recorded  with  ree- 
ls tor  of  deeds  in  county  in  which  performed.  Of- 
ficiants are  judecs,  justices  of  peace,  or  licens- 
ed ministers. 

(Nope ale d by  passacc  of  now  act,  1856.  See  he lav. ) 


C.S.L. , I: 
PP.-89-94. 


C.S.L. , I: 

p . " 180 . 


Common  school  system  established.  Librarian  of  terri- 
tory made  superintendent  of  schools.  Counties  to 
bo  divided  into  districts  and  county  superintend- 
ents to  be  elected  biennially.  School  census  an- 
nually of  all  white  persons  from  five  to  21  years. 
District  boards  to  examine  teachers  and  to  visit 
schools  monthly. 

Nebraska  Medical  Society  established.  To  prevent  sale 
of  spurious  druQS  and  medicines;  shall  appoint 


1.  The  session  laws  of  the  territorial  and  early  state 
period  were  published  at  the  close  of  each  loci s la - 
turo,  but  due  to  the  numerous  short  sessions  held 
durinc  that  time,  some  of  the  sinplc  volumes  were 
extremely  brief.  They  were  later  collected  and 
bound  in  various  forms,  but  not  until  1875  wore 
the  session  laws  of  Nebraska  issued  rcpularly  in 
separate,  bound  volumes.  The  fact  that  the  ordi- 
nal editions  were  soon  exhausted  led  to  their  ro- 
printinc  by  private  concerns,  with  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  edition  of 
the  early  statutes  hero  used  is  the  Complete  Ses- 
sion Laws  of  Nebraska , hereafter  referred  to  as 
C.S.L. , which  was  published  in  three  volumes  and 
includes  the  work  of  each  locis lativo  session  from 
1855  to  I887  inclusive,  as  well  as  the  first  De- 
vised Statutes  of  i860,  known  as  D.S.  From  18$9  on, 
separate  volumes  of  the  session  laws  have  been  used 
hero.  Until  1921,  the  volumes  wore  entitled  Laws , 

Joint  Resolutions  and  Memorials ; of  Nebraska, 

In  that  year,  the  title  was  chanped  to  Session  laws. 
From  1889  on,  they  are  here  referred  to  as  laws , 
followed  by  the  date  of  the  session. 
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member  as  state  inspector  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

To  grant  licenses  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery; 
only  members  of  the  society  who  have  lived  in  terri- 
tory six  months  allowed  to  practice.  State  society 
may  authorize  county  or  district  societies , to  be 
governed  by  same  laws  and  rules  as  parent  organization. 
(Act  in  force  until  1891  when  State  Board  of  Health  was 
established  to  assume  licensing  duties.) 


Act  providing  for  admission  of  attorneys  to  practice. 

C.S.L.  , I: 

p.  83. 

Married  Women  - property  rights.  Protected  property 
of  woman,  owned  before  marriage,  from  liability 
on  account  of  debts  of  husband,  unless  contracted 
for  benefit  of  their  family. 

(Act  reflects  comparative  liberality  of  pioneer 
community  toward  status  of  women.  ) 

C.S.L.  , I: 

p.  83. 

Prohibition  against  gambling  and  gambling  houses. 

C.S.L.  . I: 
p.  84. 

Prohibition  against  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liouor . 

(Federal  law  of  1843  had  prevented  sale  in  any 
Indian  territory.  Prohibition  act  of  1855  in 
effect  until  18^8  when  replaced  by  license  lav; 

[Cf.  C.S.L.  . I:  pp.  548-501.) 

C.S.L.  , I: 
pp.  63-4. 

Act  providing  for  county  revenue.  Probate  /judge  auth- 
orized  to  make  annual  county  levy,  "including  the 
support  of  the  poor."  Duty  transferred  to  county 
commissioners  in  1856  (Ibid.:  pp.  236-7)  and  county 
treasurer  made  collector  in  1857. 

(See  first  complete  revenue  act,  adopted  from  Iowa 
Code,  in  1857.  Ihid. : pp.  373-9.) 

Parts  of  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  of  Iowa  were 

adopted  verbatim.  Some  interesting  sections  in 
the  criminal  code  are  as  follows: 

C.S.L.  . I: 
p.  74. 

Administration  of  penitentiary.  Lengthy  section 
on  management  of  institution  15  years  before 
Nebraska  had  a penitentiary. 

C.S.L.  , I: 

pp.  128-32 

Administration  of  county  jails.  Government  for 
was  provided.  Purposes  of  jails:  (1)  detention 
of  persons  awaiting  trial,  (2)  detention  of  wit- 
nesses, (3)  imprisonment  of  those  sentenced. 
Jailer  responsible  for  care  of  jail  and  for  pro- 
viding necessities  for  inmates;  account  to  be 

C.S.L.  , I: 

pp.  127-8. 
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paid  out  of  county  treasury;  sheriff  responsible 
for  records  on,  and  safe -keeping  of,  prisoners. 
Inspectors  of  jail  were  judge  of  county  court  and 
prosecuting  attorney.  In  case  of  prisoners  being 
disorderly  or  destructive,  sheriff  authorized  to 
put  into  chains,  send  to  solitary  confinement  for 
not  more  than  10  days  and  food  on  broad  and  water. 
(Act  was  repealed  by  now  statute  of  l8.5o,  which  is 
now  in  force.  See  below,  IS58. ) 

C.S.L.  , I: 
p.  107. 

Offenses  against  the  public  hoalth  included  spread- 
ing  smallpox.  Tho  terror  of  that  day  concerning 
this  disease  is  reflected  in  the  penalties:  impris- 
onment in  the  penitentiary  not  more  than  three  years, 
or  maximum  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  impris- 
onment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

C.S.L.  , I: 
p.  Ibi. 

Vagrants  included  fortune  tellers,  prostitutes, 
habitual  drunkards,  gamesters , beggars,  tramps, 
fraudulent  collectors  of  alns,  and  persons  play- 
ing at  games  of  chance.  Upon  arrest  justice 
night  require  sufficient  sureties  of  good  behav- 
ior for  one  year  (i.c.,  probation!).  In  default 
of  such  sureties,  district  court  night  bind  out 
ninors  till  they  were  of  age;  night  contract  for 
services  of  vagrants  of  full  age  for  not  nore  than 
one  year;  or  night  connit  to  county  jail  for  not 
to  exceed  six  months  at  hard  labor. 

1856 

C.S.L. , I: 
pp.  256-7. 

Boards  of  county  commissioners  established.  To  have 

control  over  county  property,  to  levy  and  disburse 
suns  for  county  expenses,  to  oroct  courthouse  and 
jail. 

C.S.L.  , I: 
p.  294. 

Ton-hour  day  for  laborers  and  mechanics  established. 

C.S.L. , I: 
pp.  276-7. 

Revised  marriage  law  with  following  important  changes. 
Established  minimum  ago : 18  for  mles  and  16  for 
females.  Dropped  penalty  against  officiant  for 
marriage  of  ninors  without  parental  consent.  Add- 
ed to  void  unions  marriage  of  insane,  idiots  and 
bigamous.  Required  license  from  probate  judge  of 
county  where  marriage  occurs;  if  ninors,  parental 
consent  must  be  secured;  if  parties  ineligible, 
license  shall  be  refused.  Returns  to  be  made  to 
probate  (now  county)  judge  who  shall  record  certifi- 
cate; penalties  for  false  returns  or  recording. 

(This  law,  with  minor  changes,  is  the  present 
statute . ) 
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Divorce  Law.  Jurisdiction  located  in  court  of  equity  C.S. L. , I : 
in  county  in  which  ono  or  Doth  parties  reside.  No  pp.  277-80 
suit  necessary  in  cases  of  narriago  declared  void 
ty  law  or  "because  of  sentence  to  life  imprisonment . 

Voidable  narriaGOS  are  annulled  by  sane  procedure 
by  which  divorce  granted.  Grounds  for  absolute  di- 
vorce are  adulter y,  physical  incapacity,  sentence 
to  three  or  nore  years  imprisonment,  abandonment 
for  two  years,  or  habitual  drunkenness.  Grounds 
for  absolute  or  partial  divorce  are  extreme  cruel- 
ty (physical  or  otherwise),  utter  desertion  for 
two  years,  or  failure  of  husband  to  support  wife. 

Six  months  residence  was  required;  if  married  in 
territory  and  had  resided  therein  up  to  time  of 
filing  petition,  no  stated  period  of  residence  re- 
quired. Divorce  may  not  bo  granted  in  case  of 
collusion.  Eights  of  women  wore  unusually  well 
guarded,  as  also  those  of  children.  Court  had 
power  to  adjust  property  settlement  and  status 
of  children  from  time  to  tine,  on  petition  of 
parties;  also, in  case  of  partial  divorce,  could 
annul  if  parties  became  reconciled. 

(‘This  law  has  remained  essentially  the  same  to 
the  present  date.  The  legislature  of  1856  re- 
ceived six  applications  for  divorce  but  roforrod 
these  to  Judge  of  first  district  court  with  pow- 
er to  make  rules  for  hearing  and  to  render  de- 
cree. Though  no  law  authorized  it,  divorces  to 
individuals  were  granted  by  special  statutes  as 
follows:  1857-one;  1858-two;  l859-80-four;  l860- 
6l -two.  None  appear  in  the  statutes  later  than 
the  last  date,  and  in  1866  the  Constitution  for- 
bade the  Legislature  to  grant  divorces.  [ Cf . /orb . 

II,  Sec.  22.]) 

Guardians  and  wards.  Age  of  majority;  21  for  males  and  C .S. L. ,1 s 
l8  for  females,  except  that  if  a fomalo  marries  bo-  pp . 280-3 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  her  minority  ends. 

(In  1921,  the  age  for  females  was  raised  to  21, 
but  the  exception  concerning  married  women  was 
retained  [ Laws : pp.  853-41  In  1923,  this  excep- 
tion was  removed  as  to  Juvenile  court  wards  com- 
mitted to  state  institutions  [ Laws : pp,  421-2].) 

Probate  court  (now  county  court)  may  appoint  guard- 
ians for  minors  and  others  when  necessary. 

1.  Minors : if  under  l4,  court  appoints;  if  l4  or 
over,  nay  nominate  guardian  who  must  bo  approved 
by  court;  every  father  nay  appoint  a guardian 
for  his  minor  children,  living  and  unborn,  by 
his  last  will,  in  writing.  Natural  guardians : 
the  father,  if  living;  otherwise  the  mother 
while  she  remains  unmarried  is,  if  suitable, 
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entitled  to  custody  of  child  and  to  care  for 
its  education.  In  case  neither  living  nor 
ahlc  to  act,  guardian  shall  have  sane  power 
and  shall  remin  guardian  till  child  reaches 
majority  unless  discharged  sooner.  If  ninor 
rnhes  independent  contract  for  personal  serv- 
ices and  is  paid  for  work  performed,  neither 
parent  nor  guardian  nay  recover  from  employer . 

2.  Insane,  aged,  and  spendthrifts:  application 
for  guardianship  of  insane  or  aged  my  he  filed 
by  relatives  or  friends;  hearing  in  open  court; 
guardian  appointed  shall  have  jurisdiction  till 
dismissed  by  the  court.  Application  for  guard- 
ianship of  person  for  excessive  drinking,  gam- 
ing , idleness  or  debauchery  nay  bo  filed  by  of- 
ficer having  charge  of  poor  or  by  justice  of 
peace  of  county  where  spendthrift  resides;  hear- 
ing in  open  court;  all  bills  contracted  by  spend 
thrift  independently  are  void.  Penalty  for  fail 
■’ore  of  guardian  to  act  humanely  and  honestly  to- 
ward ward. 

(This  law  remains  essentially  the  same  at  the 
present.  ) 


public  records  free  of  charge  during  hours  for  or- 
dinary transaction  of  business. 

(This  act  is  identical  with  the  present  one  f Com- 
piled Statutes  of  Nebraska,1^  1929  : 84-712  J except 
that  in  1925,  a provision  was  added  requiring  certi- 
fied copies  of  documents  to  be  furnished  veterans 
under  certain  circumstances  [Laws : p.  331]  • The 
keeping  of  case  records  during  the  period  when  di- 
rect relief  was  being  administered  by  the  Nebraska 
Emergency  Eeliof  Administration  raised  a question 
about  their  public  use.  Later,  when  this  same 
question  was  raised  in  connection  with  the  State 
Assistance  program,  the  State  Assistance  Committee 
ruled  that  they  did  not  constitute  public  records 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law;  a ruling  which  had 
previously  boon  made  by  the  Nebraska  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  £Cf . Manual  of  Preliminary  In- 
structions . p.  17,  Sec.  4,  par.  a,  Sub -Sec.  2, 

Jan.  193 5". j In  1897 , the  records  of  the  Nebraska 
Industrial  Home  wore  made  confidential  flaws : pp. 
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Vat.horization  to  citizens  to  view  the  public  records. 
All  interested  citizens  arc  authorized  to  examine 


246-7]. ) 


2.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  C , S . , 1929. 


Persons  capable  of  c omit  tine;  c nines . A person  under 
~l5-  years  of  age  is  not  considered  "of  sound  nind" 
under  the  Criminal  Code  and  therefore  not  respon- 
sible for  his  acts.  "A  child  under  the  ago  of  10 
years  shall  not  do  found  guilty  °f  a crinc  or  rods 
demeanor. " 

Pauper  act.  Family  responsibility  for  care  of  poor 
(parents , children,  Grandparents,  grandchildren, 
brothers,  and  sinters);  except  that,  in  case  of 
intemperance  or  other  bad  conduct,  person  not 
entitled  to  support  from  any  except  parents  and 
children.  County  responsibility,  if  relatives 
unable  to  support.  Administration  of  poor  relief 
to  be  in  hands  of  justices  of  peace  who  arc  over- 
seers of  poor  in  their  districts,  excepting  in 
incorporated  pjlacos  to  which  jurisdiction  shall 
be  granted  by  law.  Overseers  to  board  out  poor 
in  homes,  taking  into  consideration  ability  of 
poor  person  to  labor.  Settlement:  30  days  im- 
mediately preceding  date  of  poor  person  becom- 
ing chargeable;  nonresidents  to  bo  provided  for 
by  county  commissioners;  if  chargeable  to  another 
county,  that  one  shall  reimburse  the  county  giv- 
ing care,  Poorhouso  may  bo  built  by  county  com- 
missioners, in  which  case  authority  of  overseers 
ceases . 

(This  law  has  remained  essentially  unchanged  to 
the  present,  except  that  authority  was  entirely 
removed  from  overseers  in  1915  (Laws:  79“3ll; 
and  in  1933  settlement  was  changed  to  one  yaar 
in  the  state  and  the  word  "pauper"  replaced  by 
"poor  person"  [ C.S.  Supp.,  1933:  68-101  to  68- 
1253*  ln  spite  of  this  fact,  the  compilor  of 
the  supplement  to  the  statutes  has  retained  the 
title  heading  "paupiers"  . ) 

An  act  to  regulate  county  jails.  Judges  of  district 
court  shall  prescribe  rules  covering  items  (10) 
listed;  rules  shall  be  printed  and  posted  in 
jails.  Sheriff  shall  have  charge  of  jails; 
shall  keep  jail  register  with  elaborate  records 
Xjroscribcd;  file  annual  report  with  clerk  of 
district  court,  with  county  clerk  'for  county 
commissioners,  and  with  territorial  secretary 
who  shall  transmit  to  legislature.  County 
Commissioners  shall  furnish  jails;  may  appoint 
physician  and  pay  annual  salary  or  fix  salary 
otherwise.  Grand  jury  shall  visit  jails  once 
each  session. 
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(This  is  almost  word  for  word  the  present  statute. 
"Beds  and  mattresses"  has -Been  substituted  for 
"frames  and  sacks";  the  fee  system  for  hoarding 
prisoners  was  established  in  1873  fC.S.L. . II:  p. 
761J  ; in  1915;  municipal  .jails  were  provided  with 
similar  regulations  f Laws : pp.  862-3  J;  and  in  1919, 
a natron  was  required  when  there  were  women  and 
children  inmates  f laws , pp.  276-73.  The  provision 
in  the  act  of  1858  that  the  sheriff  shall  not  send 
in  bill  for  board  and  care  of  prisoners  confined 
for  debt  only  was  repealed  in  1887  [Of.  C.S. L. . 

Ill:  p.  5333*  ) 


C.S.L.  . I; 

p.  682. 

ChS^L.,  I: 
p/697. 


tS.L,  . I: 
p.  701. 


den.  Stat. 
(1873): 
pp.  46-50. 


1860 

Census  of  Nebraska  for  i860  shaved  total  population  of 
28,88l,  or  ten  times  the  population  of  1858.  Of 
this  number,  70  per  cent  were  found  in  the  seven 
Missouri  River  counties,  from  Pickards on  county 
north.  The  largest  towns  wore  Nebraska  City  with 
1,922  inhabitants  and  Omaha  with  1,883.  The  popu- 
lation included  16,760  males  o.nd  12,081  females, 
of  whom  10,988  were  children  under  15 . There  were 
6,351  foreign -born,  (22 $)  of  whom  1,667  were  locat- 
ed in  Douglas  County  and  807  in  Otoe  County.  The 
most  numerous  nationalities  were:  Gorman  - 1,782; 

English  - 1,871 • and  Irish  - 1,831.  There  were  30 
paupers  roported  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 
i860,  at  annual  cost  for  support  of  $728.  The 
number  of  persons  convicted  during  the  year  was 
e ight . 

(Of.  Census . 1870,  "Report  on  Pauperism  and  Crime".) 

Free  public  education  confined  to  white  youth,  and  ne- 
groes not  to  be  taxed  for  school  purposes . 

Petition  to  Congress  for  grant  of  public  lands:  six 
sections  for  erection  and  establishment  of  an 
orphans’  home;  six  sections  for  a widows’  home; 

3ix  sections  for  a hospital  for  the  infirm. 

(No  favorable  action  resulted. ) 

1861 

An  Act  to  prohibit  slavery  passed  ovor  governor’s  veto. 


1868 

On  April  19,  1868,  an  enabling  act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress permitting  Nebraska,  as  boundaries  are  now 
limited,  to  form  constitution  and  prepare  for 
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adnise ion  as  a stato.  When  adr.ii.ttod  it  was  to 
receive  2C  sections  of  public  land  for  the  erec- 
tion of  public  buildings  at  the  capital;  50  sec- 
tions for  a state  penitentiary;  72  sections  for 
a state  university,  and  5 per  cent  of  all  public 
lands  within  state,  sold  before  admission,  for 
its  comor,  schools. 

Peculation  of  the  adoption  of  children.  Defines  pro- 
cedure. Act  was  rewritten  in  1897,  which  version 
constitutes  the  present  law  (Gee  below , 1897)* 

1865 

Joint  resolution  to  Congress  petitioninc  for  a home 
for  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  insane;  now  cou- 
pe lied  to  send  then  to  other  states  for  care. 

No  action  resulted. 

Governor  authorized  and  required  to  arrange  with  Iowa 
or  some-  other  state  for  care  of  insane ; territory 
to  pay  transportation,  cost  of  clothing,  and  care 
where  natural  guardians  not  able . 

1866 

Constitution  of  1866  adopted  February  9*  It  prohibited 
imprisonment  for  debt;  forbade  legislature  to  au- 
thorize any  lottery  or  to  grant  any  divorce;  re- 
quired governor  to  report  details  biennially  con- 
cerning pardons  granted;  limited  state  debt  to 
$50,000;  and  forbade  any  religious  sect  to  control 
school  funds.  Four  executive  officers:  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  auditor,  and  treasurer.  Elec- 
tors were  male  persons  of  21  years  or  over  who  wore 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  who  had  declared 
their  intentions  to  become  citizens. 

(Alien  suffrage  continued  until  1920  when  it  was 
terminated  by  the  constitution. ) 

Governor  required  to  arrange  with  lava  or  some  other 
state  for  admission  into  their  schools  of  deaf 
mutes  and  blind  children  between  ages  of  12  and 
20. 

County  Commissioners  of  Douglas  county  wore  authorized 
to  apprentice  minor  paupers.  This  act  was  short- 
lived, as  it  does  not  appear  in  G.S. , 1875. 

A second  act  authorised  them  to  provide  a poor 
fund  in  the  c ount y . 


C.S.L.  , I: 

p.  902. 


0.JLL. , I : 
pp.  1014-15 


C.S.L. , I: 

pp.  962-5. 


Gen.  Stat. 
U875): 
pp.  51-67. 


C.S.L.  , II 

TI36T-1377) 
p . 126 . 


C.S.L. , II: 

?T264. 


C.S.L. , II: 
p.  263 . 
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C.S.L.  , II: 

p . 2^8 . 


C.S.I.  , II: 
p.  310. 


Tho  council  of  the  city  of  Omaha  was  authorized 
to  provide  for  a city  prison. 

1867 

Institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Incorporation  of  a 
hoard  of  six  directors;  authorized  to  rent  prop- 
erty, to  hire  principal  and  other  necessary  of- 
ficers, and  to  purchase  tract  of  not  less  than 
50  acres  near  Omaha  on  which  to  erect  buildings. 
All  deaf  and  dunb  children  residing  in  Nebraska, 
of  suitable  aco  and  capacity,  were  to  receive 
their  education  free. 

(No  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  at 
this  tine.  In  I87I  Congress  was  petitioned  for 
30,000  acres  of  public  land  for  an  endowment 
[C.S.L.  , II:  p.  627,);  and  a few  months  later  the 
legislature  appropriated  $15,000  for  tho  erection 
of  a building  as  soon  as  a deed  to  10  acres  of 
land  should  be  given  the  state  [ Ibid:  p.  581 J . 

A biennial  appropriation  covering  furnishings, 
supplies,  and  salaries  was  made  for  the  years 
1873  and  187^-  [ Ibid:  p.  802}  and  in  1875  the  state 
took  over  the  entire  management  and  support  of  tho 
institution  and  repealed  the  original  lav;  flbid: 
pp.  868-93-  Thus  from  1867  to  1875,  the  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  xvas  only  a quasi -public  agency, 
and  complete  state  control  and  support  did  not 
occur  for  almost  a decade.  The  same  policy  was 
followed  in  tho  Hone  for  Dependent  Children  [o- 
riginally  tho  Home  for  tho  Friendless]  and  the 
Industrial  Home  for  Women. ) 


C.S.L. , II: 
pp.  350-1. 


C.S.L, , II: 
pp.  359-60. 


STATE  PJGIOD 

I867-I935 

I867 

On  March  1,  loo 7,  Nebraska  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
The  proclamation  of  C-ovornor  Butler,  on  M ly  4, 
calling  first  legislature  into  special  session, 
included  in  tho  agenda  the  following  subjects: 
the  encouraging  of  immigration;  the  education 
and  care  of  deaf  mutes;  procedure  for  applying 
for  the  pardon  of  convicts. 

Location  of  seat  of  government  within  a certain  area 
defined  by  statutes  and  at  a place  to  be  known 
as  "Lincoln". 
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Penitentiary  to  be  located  on  a reservation  ad- 
jacent to  capital  city,  and  building  to  be  erect- 
ed as  soon  a3  funds  available. 

1369 

Annual  census  of  population  and  registration  of  births  C.S . L.  , II 
and  deaths . County  comniss loners  required  to  have  pp.  ~430--4. 
assessors  take  annual  census;  to  record  all  cases 
of  insanity  or  idiocy;  statistics  to  be  sent  to 
secretary  of  state  who  shall  mko  written  report 
to  legislature,  itemizing  population,  births  for 
the  preceding  two  years,  and  death  rate  for  each 
disease . 

Act  to  provide  for  support  of  illegitimate  children.  6_A3_«  L. , II- 

Complaint  could  be  filed  before  a justice  of  the  p.  435. 

peace  by  "any  womn  resident"  within  the  state; 
if  nother  failed  to  institute  proceedings,  an- 
other person  night  do  so;  in  addition  to  satis- 
factory sun  paid  nother,  the  father  nust  give 
bond  to  county  of  not  less  than  $1,000,  con- 
ditioned for  support  of  child  until  10  years 
of  age. 

(Act  of  1875  changed  "any  woman  resident"  to 
"any  unmarried  womn"  resident  [ C.S. L . , II: 
pp.  845-6].  Statute  nowhere  defines  illegiti- 
macy; but  since  1873,  a married  woman  who  is 
mother  of  illegitimate  child,  is  barred  fron 
bringing  bastardy  proceedings.  The  min  in- 
tent of  early  legislation,  still  in  forco, 
seems  to  have  been  to  protect  public  fron 
cost  of  caring  for  illegitimate  child  or  its 
mother,  rather  than  their  protection  and  sup- 
port by  the  father. ) 


Provision  for  location  of  and  erection  of  building  C.S.L. , II 

for  state  lunatic  asylum.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  pp.  496-7 . 
to  be  expended  for  building  on  site  selected  by 
commissioners  of  public  buildings. 

(This  building  destroyed  by  fire  in  1371  and 


rebuilt  at  cost  of  $70 , COO  [ C.S.L. , II:  pp.  583-4].) 

Counsel  to  be  assigned  by  state  court  for  defending  CAS.L.  , II 

indigent  prisoners . P . 46 6 . 


State  cemetery  at  Lincoln.  Eighty  aero  tract,  not  C . S. L. , II 

less  than  50  acres  of  which  are  to  be  sot  aside  pp.  495-6. 

as  burial  place  for  inmates  of  various  benevo- 
lent or  other  jjublic  institutions  of  stato. 

(See  below,  1927. ) 
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Census  of  Nebraska  for  1870  showed  total  population  of 
122,993,  or  approximately  five  times  the  census 
of  i860.  The  Missouri  River  counties  still  con- 
tained more  than  half  the  population,  though  Lan- 
caster county  and  the  Platte  River  counties  show- 
ed great  increases.  The  population  was  distribu- 
ted as  follows:  males,  70,^25  and  females,  52,563, 
of  whom  47,869  wore  children  under  15 • Foreign- 
born  constituted  25  per  cent  of  the  population, 
and  one -fourth  of  them  resided  in  Douglas  county. 
Census  reported  the  following  defectives  residing 
in  the  state  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  I87O: 
blind,  22  (of  whom.  6 were  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  20);  deaf,  55;  insane,  28;  idiotic,  25.  Nine- 
ty-three paupers  received  support  during  the  year 
at  a cost  of  $ll,l6l.  Fifty-throe  persons  were 
convicted  during  the  year,  and  there  was  a total 
X;rison  population  on  June  1,  I87O,  of  69. 


C.S. L. , II : Provision  for  erection  of  penitentiary  and  for  its 

pp.  533-7.  government.  Board  of  three  inspectors  chosen  at 

general  state  election  for  six-year  rotating  terms 
governor  appointed  warden  with  consent  of  senate; 
physician  and  chaplain  appointed  by  inspectors, 
and  deputy  and  other  employees  chosen  by  warden 
with  consent  of  board.  Prison  shops  to  be  leased 
to  highest  bidder  for  not  mere  than  five  years  at 
one  time;  other  convict  labor  to  be  contracted 
for.  Appropriated  $25  annually  for  books  and 
periodicals;  and  granted  a suit  of  clothing  and 
$10  cash  to  convict  on  discharge. 

(These  last  two  provisions  remain  in  the  present 
statute;  the  Board  of  Inspectors  was  replaced  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  [Sec 
be  low , Constitution  of  1875].) 

1871 


C.S. L. , II : Rights  of  married  women.  In  addition  to  property 

pp.  571-2.  rights  previously  granted,  statute  gives  her  same 

rights  over  her  property  as  married  man  has  over 
his;  she  may  carry  on  trade  on  her  own  account 
and  her  earnings  are  her  solo  property. 


C.S.L.  . II:  Preference  recommended  for  honorably  discharged  sol- 

p.  631.  diers  to  fill  public  positions  disposed  of  by 

appointment.  In  1869  a Joint  resolution  to  Con- 
gress had  asked  amendment  of  homestead  law  to 
give  certain  privileges  to  soldiers. 

(C.S.L. . II:  pp.  515-16).  * 
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G-ood  tine  act  for  penitentiary  inmates.  Sets  up  sched- 
ule for  reduction  of  sentence  as  reward  for  good 
"behavior. 

Governor  nay  grant  no  pardon  until  after  two  weeks*  pub- 
lication in  county  newspapers  or  "by  posting  notice. 


1873 


C.S.L. . II: 
P.  575. 


C.S.L,  , II: 
p.  576. 


Authorizing  fcrmtion  of  "building  and  loan  associations.  C.S.L.  , II: 

pp.  706-7. 

Authorizing  incorporation  of  charitable  societies.  C.S.L.  , II: 

pp.  729-3 0. 


An  Act  for  government  of  hospital  for  insane,  defining  C.S.L.,  II: 

status  of  patients  and  providing  for  their  care  pp.  775-81. 

and  protection.  Governnent  "by  Board  of  Trustees, 
appointed  "by  governor  for  six-year  rotating  terns; 
superintendent  appointed  "by  governor  for  six -year 
torn;  "board  appointed  steward  and  natron  on  nomi- 
nation of  superintendent.  County  "board  of  comnis- 
sioners  of  insanity  nade  up  of  clerk  of  district 
court,  and  a physician  and  a lawyer  appointed  "by 
the  judge  of  the  district  court;  procedure  for 
connitnent  outlined;  also  duties  of  "board  in  care 
of  insane.  In  case  no  roon  at  hospital,  my  "be 
kept  in  poorhouse  or,  if  none  available,  in  county 
jail.  Indigent  patients  shall  have  preference  in 
admission  to  hospital;  supported  there  at  expense 
of  county;  relatives  expected  to  pay  if  able.  In 
admitting  patients,  choice  shall  be  given  to  those 
most  recently  applying  and  those  who  show  greatest 
promise  of  recovery;  all  idiots  shall  be  removed 
from  hospital  and  returned  to  courrcies.  Salary  of 
superintendent , $2 , pOO . 

(This  law  3s  noteworthy  in  several  ways.  It  sub- 
stitutes the  phrase  "hospital  for  the  insane"  for 
"lunatic  asylum"  used  in  lav;  of  1859  establishing 
the  institution.  It  further  recognized  it  as  a 
place  of  treatment  by  requiring  tint  superintend- 
ent be  a physician,  by  giving  preference  in  admis- 
sion to  patients  promising  recovery,  and  by  remov- 
ing idiots  from  the  hospital.  It  is  regret table 
that  the  "hospital"  ideal  was  so  quickly  lost  and 
the  institutions  deteriorated  into  the  custodial 
typo.  The  government  was  changed  in  1875  when  the 
Board  of  Public  lands  and  Buildings  supplanted  the 
Board  of  Trustees;  and  again  in  1913,  when  the 
Board  of  Control  took  entire  charge,  including 
the  appointment  of  the  superintendent.  With  minor 
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changes  as  noted  above,  the  law  remains  today 
substantially  the  same  as  in  1875. ) 

1875 

The  grasshopper  scourge  of  1874-1877  is  noted  in 
several  statutes : 

C.S.L. , II: 

pp.  919-20. 

A petition  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1875  to 
pass  the  senate  bill  appropriating  $30,000  for 
Nebraska  sufferers. 

C.S.L.  , II: 
p.  876. 

This  was  followed  a few  weeks  later  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  authorizing  state  aid.  It 
provided  for  the  issuance  of  $50,000  state 
bonds  payable  in  10  years  at  10  per  cent,  and 
the  formation  of  a board  of  relief  of  four 
citizens  for  the  administration  of  the  fund. 

The  money  was  to  be  spent  for  seed  for  citizens 
in  those  counties  devastated  by  the  scourge, 
and  was  to  be  raised  by  a tax  of  one -tenth  of 
a mill  levied  annually. 

C . S-,  L,  , II : 
p.  918. 

Within  a few  days  Congress  recognized  Federal 
responsibility  by  appropriating  $150,000  for 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  sufferers,  which  act  was 
acknowledged  by  a resolution  of  thanks. 

C.SiL. , II: 
pp.  905-6. 

At  the  same  time,  acts  were  passed  authorizing 
counties  to  issue  bonds  to  purchase  seed  and  to 
make  an  annual  levy  to  pay  the  debt,  after  sub- 
mitting the  question  for  favorable  vote,  at  an 
election.  Six  counties  were  authorized  to  call 
for  $10,000;  one  for  $5,000,  and  a third  (the 
home  county  of  the  governor)  for  $20,000.  Those 
persons  receiving  seed  were  to  give  their  notes 
for  the  same,  at  actual  cost  for  one  year  at  10 
per  cant,  and  if  unpaid,  debt  became  a mortgage 
on  the  property  and  the  county  could  foreclose. 

C.S.L..  II: 

p.  991. 

In  1877  the  disaster  received  further  attention 
in  a petition  to  Congress  to  use  proceeds  from 
sale  of  public  lands  to  pay  bounties  to  settlers 

C.S.L.,  II: 
pp.  964-5. 

for  destruction  of  the  grasshoppers;  and  an  act 
requiring  all  able-bodied  males  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  60  to  give  two  days'  labor,  under  di- 
rection  of  road  supervisor,  to  destroying  the 
young  hoppers.  If  necessary,  supervisors  might 
require  as  much  as  ten  additional  days'  service 
and  a penalty  was  attached  for  refusal  t„  work. 
The  scourge  disappeared  about  this  tine  and  no 
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further  attention  to  it  by  the  legislature  was 
required.  The  original  act  was  repealed  in  1899 
( Laws : p . l8l ) . 

Petition  to  Congress  for  aid  for  a blind  asylum.  Sena-  C.S.L. , II : 
tor  Hitchcock  had  introduced  a bill  to  open  Fort  p.  918. 
Kearney  military  reservation  to  preenptors  at  dou- 
ble price , and  use  proceeds  to  erect  blind  asylun. 

Apparently  bill  defeated  for,  a few  days  later , 
act  was  passed  by  legislature  to  erect  and  rnin- 
tain  an  institution  for  the  blind,  to  be  located  C.S.L. , II: 
at  Nebraska  City,  provided  citizens  donate  $3,000;  pp.  869 -70 . 
on  tract  of  10  acres  not  more  than  a nilo  frou  the 
courthouse ; appropriation  of  $10,000.  bfonagoment 
by  board  of  sin  trustees,  elected  by  legislature 
for  six -year  rotating  terms;  power  to  select  prin- 
cipal, fix  salaries  of  employees,  and  hire  teach- 
ers on  nomination  of  principal.  Appropriation  of 
$2,000  annually  for  salaries  and  maintenance  for 
current  expenses;  $40  quarterly  was  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  temporary  school  fund;  non -resident  pupils 
might  bo  accepted  at  rate  of  $90  quarterly;  if 
resident  pupils  unable  to  furnish  clothing,  it 
should  be  provided  by  the  county.  All  blind  of 
suitable  age  and  capacity  were  to  receive  instruc- 
tion at  expense  of  state;  county  superintendent  to 
report  annually  to  principal  a list  of  those  blind 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not  receive  an 
education  in  the  public  schools. 

(In  1897,  f Laws : pp.  202 --7]  the  two  acts  concern- 
ing the  institutes  for  the  loaf  and  the  blind  wore 
combined  into  one  statute  which  is  substantially 
the  present  law,  except  as  to  administration  by 
Board  of  Control  since  1913.  A Supremo  Court ^de- 
cision in  1895  C ^3  _Neb_.  184;  6 1 N.W.  Rop.  386  J 
had  declared  that  the  institutions  wero  primarily 
educational  and  not  charitable.  In  keeping  with 
that,  the  legislature  in  1909  changed  the  name  of 
the  one  institution  to  the  "School  for  the  Deaf” 

[laws:  p.  230 J and  in  1915  amended  the  section 
to  include  the  "School  for  the  Blind"  f laws : p.  293].) 

To  accord  with  the  section  in  the  statute  establishing  C.S.L. . II: 

the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  an  act  provided  that  p.  877. 

if  any  person  in  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  or  any 
other  public  charitable  institution,  was  unable  to 
provide  suitable" 'clothing  for'liiEicolf , the  county 
of  his  residence  was  to  declare  him  a pauper  and 
thereby  become  responsible  for  his  need. 
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C.S.L. , II: 

jrm. 

The  poor  law  was  amended  to  permit  county  coraais  a loners 
to  employ  a county  physician  by  the  ypar,  provid- 
ed  they  did  not  pay  a salary  of  more  than  $200  a 
year . 

(This  law  remains  in  exactly  this  form  in  1936. 
County  "boards  ignore  it  "by  having  the  physician 
file  claims,  which  can  run  into  any  amount  tho 
"board  is  willing  to  allow,  ) 

C.S.L. . II: 

pp.  881-2. 

Incorporated  cities  were  authorized  to  levy  tax  not  to 
exceed  one  mill  for  establishment  of  free  public 
libraries  and  reading  rooms  (Cf,  Ibid,:  pp.  963-^ 
[1877]  and  Laws,  1901:  p.  389). 

(This  act  marks  the  beginning  of  the  free  public 
library  system  in  the  state.) 

June  12.  1875.  a new  state  constitution  was  adopted. 

replacing  the  original  constitution  of  1866.  This 
document,  as  amended  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1920  and  adopted  in  September,  1920,  is  in 
force  in  1936.  Important  changes  in  1875  were  as 
follows:  added  four  officers  to  the  executive  de- 
partment - lieutenant-governor,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  attorney-general,  and  commis- 
sioner of  public  lands  and  buildings;  established 
board  of  public  lands  and  buildings,  which  was  by 
statute  entrusted  with  the  management  of  all  state 
institutions  except  educational,  board  composed 
of  four  state  officers;  also  created  Board  of  Ed- 
ucational Lands  and  Funds  composed  of  five  elec- 
tive officers;  provided  that  no  other  state  of- 
fice should  bo  continued  or  created.  (This  led 
to  practice  of  establishing  extra -legal  boards 
c opposed  of  elective  officers  and  empowering  them 
to  appoint  an  executive  director.  This  organiza- 
tion of  state  government  continued  until  1919  when 
the  Civil  Administrative  Code  went  into  effect.) 
Required  legislature  to  provide  for  free  public 
education  for  persons  between  the  agos  of  five 
and  21.  Forbade  sectarian  instruction  in  public 
schools,  or  any  subsidizing  of  public  education 
for  sectarian  purposes.  Authorized  legislature 
to  establish  reform  school  for  children  under  16 
years  of  age.  Raised  limit  of  state  debt  from 
$50,000  (in  1866)  to  $100,000. 

* The  Nebraska  Humane  Society  was  organized  in  Omaha  in 
1875. 
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1877 

An  act  providing  for  township  organization  and  defining  C.S.L. , II : 
the  procedure  for  changing  fron  tho  county  to  the  pp.  943-55. 
township  syfcten. 

(This  act  if  important  for  the  administration  of 
poor  relief,  as  it  decentralizes  its  administration 
and  makes  a county  system  of  public  welfare  more 
difficult.  In  1936,  27  counties  were  organized  on 
the  township  plan  and  66  were  administered  on  the 
county  system.  ) 

1879 


The  act  of  1855  relating  to  vagrants , taken  from  tho  Iowa  C.S.L. , III 
Code,  was  repealed  and  a new  statute  enacted  which  (1879-1887) 
has  remained  unchanged,  with  minor  exceptions,  to  pp.  4-5. 
1936.  Defines  tramp,  in  narrower  sense,  as  any  one 
going  about  asking  for,  or  subsisting  upon,  charity. 

Refusal  to  work  for  assistance  makes  him  liable  to 
fine  of  from  three  to  $20  and  costs,  or  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  from  three  to  20  days  in 
county  jail.  Willful  injury  or  threat  to  anyone 
makes  him  guilty  of  a felony  and  liable  to  one  to 
throe  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Act  does  not  ap- 
p'ly  to  minors  under  l6,  nor  to  women,  nor  to  blind 
persons.  Officers  required  to  arrest  and  detain 
offending  tramps  till  case  is  heard. 

(This  constitutes  the  vagrancy  law  of  1936  with  the 
addition  of  one  important  section  in  1901 C laws : p. 

505}  in  which  tho  definition  of  vagrants  was  widely 
expanded  to  include  among  others,  "wandering  persons  - 
not  giving  a good  account  of  themselves",  prostitutes, 
and  frequenters  of  gambling  houses.  On  conviction,  to 
be  fined  not  exceeding  $50  or  sent  to  county  jail  at 
hard  labor  for  not  to  exceed  throe  months;  persons  phy- 
sically incapable  of  manual  labor,  if  subjects  for  re- 
lief, shall  be  sent  to  almshouse.) 


State  reform  school  for  juvenile  offenders  authorized  in  C.S.L. , III 
accordance  with  constitution  of  1879*  Appropriated  pp.  99-101. 
$10,000  for  building  at  Kearney  if  city  deeded  to 
state  320  acres  of  suitable  land.  Board  of  Public 
Lands  and  Buildings  to  appoint  superintendent  and 
teachers  and  provide  instruction  in  moral  and  in- 
dustrial subjects.  Procedure  for  commitment  out- 
lined; inmates  to  remain  until  reformed,  or  legally 
discharged  at  age  of  majority. 


1880 

Census  of  1880  gave  total  population  of  4-52,402,  almost 
four  times  that  of  1370.  Settlement  had  spread 
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C.S.L.,  III: 
p.  159. 

through  the  middle  third  of  the  state;  16  new  coun 
ties  had  teen  organized,  and  15  counties  show  over 
10,000  each,  with  57,000  in  Douglas  and  28,000  in 
Lancaster.  The  proportion  of  wonen  and  children 
in  the  population  had  increased,  as  had  the  nunher 
though  not  the  proportion,  of  the  foreign -horn. 

The  Census  report  on  dependents  and  criminals 
showed:  insane  - 450  (of  whom  200  wore  forcign- 
horn);  idiotic  - 356  (66  foreign -horn ) ; blind  - 
220  (59  foreign -horn ) ; doaf  - 287  (59  forcign- 
horn);  almshouse  - 98  (66  fore ign -horn ) ; prisoners 
(exclusive  of  reform  schools)  - 377  (77  foreign- 
horn  ) . 

1881 

An  act  to  establish  Hone  for  the  Friendless.  Appropri- 
ation of  $5,000  "to  erect  building,  to  he  located 
in  city  which  should  donate  largest  amount  to  in- 
stitution; to  to  determined  by  Board  of  Public 
Lands  and  Buildings.  Management  to  he  under  So- 
ciety for  the  Friendless;  provided  nothing  shall 
prevent  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings  from 
making  rules  and  regulations. 

(This  subsidizing  of  a ixrivato  charitable  society 
is  the  moot  important  example  of  a procedure  by 
which  the  state  finally  comes  into  full  control 
of  the  institution.  Beginning  with  the  erection 
of  their  building,  following  with  the  payment  of 
employees5  wages  and  medical  care,  then  as  a mis- 
cellaneous item  in  the  appropriation,  then  in- 
cluding salaries  and  maintenance  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bill,  the  state  found  itsolf  sup- 
porting an  agency  with  an  over -increasing  budget 
but  managed  by  a private  board.  Conflict  grow 
until  the  courts  wore  appealed  to  and  in  1899  the 
supreme  court  decision  settled  the  controversy  by 
deciding  the  Homo  for  the  Friendless  was  a state 
institution  and  the  board  of  managers  had  no  vest- 
ed rights  in  it  [ 58  Hob . p.  447;  of.  also  Laws: 
1897:  pp.  243-4].) 

C.S.L. . Ill: 
p.  195. 

An  amendment  proposing  woman  suffrage  was  submitted  to 
voters  by  legislature.  Election  Occurred  in  fall 
of  1882  and  amendment  defeated. 

C.S.L. . Ill: 

pp.  266-7. 

1883 

Governor  authorized  to  appoint  two  assistant  physicians 
at  hospital  for  insane,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
woman . 
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Requirement  that  employer  provide  for  each  female  on- 
ployee  a scat  on  which,  she  he  permitted  to  rest 
during  intermissions  in  her  work. 

1834 

* Associated  Charities  of  Omaha  organized.  Name  later 
changed  to  Family  Welfare  Society.  Evidences  of 
its  activity  in  securing  legislation  are  found  in 
statutes . 


1885 

A second  hospital  for  insane  established.  Appropriation 
of  S75,000  to  build  hospital  to  be  located  at  Nor- 
folk when  deed  is  presented  to  state  for  320  acres 
of  suitable  land.  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Build- 
ings to  make  rules  as  to  classes  of  patients  admit- 
ted. Governor  to  appoint  officers. 

Marriage  of  divorced  persons  forbidden  within  time  dur- 
ing which  motion  may  bo  filed  to  reverse  decree. 
(This  act  is  forerunner  of  present  interlocutory 
decree  of  divorce.) 

An  act  "to  establish  an  asylum  home  for  feeble-minded 
children  and  adults".  Purpose:  "besides  shelter 
and  protection,  shall  furnish  agricultural  and 
mechanical  instruction" . Appropriation  $30,000. 

To  be  located  at  Beatrice  when  city  presents  to 
state  deed  for  40  acres  of  suitable  land  "through 
which  rims  a stream  for  water  supply".  Board  of 
Public  Lands  and  Buildings  to  appoint  physician 
as  superintendent;  and,  on  nomination  of  super- 
intendent, a matron  and  teachers.  All  feeble- 
minded youth,  residents  for  six  months  preced- 
ing application,  between  ages  of  five  and  13, 
shall  be  educated  and  maintained  free;  non- 
residents admitted  at  fair  rate  of  compensa- 
tion; adult  may  be  admitted  if  facilities  per- 
mit. Annual  tax  levy  not  to  exceed  one -eighth 
of  mill  for  fund. 

Adoption  law  amended  permitting  Home  for  Friendless  or 
any  orphans’  ’ homo  to  consent  to  relinquishment  of 
child  in  place  of  parent  if  voluntarily  surrender- 
ed in  writing  by  parent,  or  if  loft  unclaimed  for 
four  months. 

The  first  of  a series  of  acts  relating  to  soldier  re- 
lief was  xoassed.  Provides  for  burial  of  honorably 
discharged  soldiers  in  case  they  do  not  leave  means 
sufficient  to  moot  expense. 


C.SAL. , III: 
p.  263. 


l.S.L. . Ill: 

p.  335, 


C.S.L.  , III: 
pp.  351-2. 


C.S.L.  , III: 

PP.  353-4. 


C.S.L. , III: 

p.  353. 


C.S.L. , III; 
PP. -343-4. 
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C.S.L. ,IIIj 
pp.  52 5-6. 


C.S.L,  ,111  * 

pp.  526-7. 


C.S.L. ,111 : 
P 556. 


C.S.L. ,111 : 
P.  553. 


C.S.L. ,111: 
p . 736  » 

Laws , I889 : 
pp.  528-30. 


Tills  was  followed  "by  an  act  providing  for  the  publication, 
biennially,  of  the  name3  of  all  ex -soldiers  residing 
in  Nebraska 

The  same  session  established  the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors* 

Home.  Appropriated  $30,000  for  building  and  mainte- 
nance for  I887-I888;  to  be  located  at  Grand  Island 
provided  deed  to  64-0  acres  of  suitable  land  is  given 
to  the  state.  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings 
shall  erect  central  building  accommodating  from  25- 
50  inmates  in  addition  to  officers  and  employees; 
from  time  to  time  as  necessary,  board  shall  plat 
ground  into  two -and -a -half  or  more  acre  plots,  with 
streets  and  alleys  laid  out  and  cottages  built,  and 
assign  inmates  who  are  able  to  earn  partial  support 
by  manual  labor,  to  these  plots.  Eligibility:  two 

years*  residence  in  state  preceding  application;  in- 
cludes ex-soldiers,  hospital  nurses,  wives,  widows, 
and  children  under  the  age  of  15,  who  would  other- 
wise bo  dependent  upon  public  or  private  charity. 
Management:  by  a board  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom 

shall  be  women,  appointed  by  governor  for  two-year 
terms;  commandant  shall  be  an  ex -union  man  appointed 
by  governor  with  consent  of  board  of  visitors. 

A joint  resolution  to  Congress  petitioned  for  pension 
legislation  which  vrould  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  national  pension  committee  of  the  G.A.R. 

All  property  purchased  or  improved  exclusively  with  sol- 
diers* pension  money  was  made  exempt  from  levy  or 
sale  on  execution. 

Penalty  was  fixed  for  unlawfully  wearing  or  using  the 
badge  of  the  G.A.R. 

The  following  session  (1839)  passod  the  county  soldiers  * 
relief  law.  County  commissioners  authorized  to  levy 
tax  not  exceeding  throe -tenths  of  a mill  for  fund  for 
relief  of  indigent  union  soldiers  and  their  wives, 
widows,  and  children  (boys  under  l4  and  girls  undor 
16),  who  are  legal  residents  of  the  county.  Soldier 
relief  commission  to  be  appointed  by  county  commis- 
sioners; at  least  two  shall  be  ox -union  soldiers; 
three -year  rotating  terms;  shall  fix  amount  to  bo 
paid  to  indigent  persons  eligible  under  tho  law  and 
certify  lmmos  and  amounts  to  county  commissioners 
who  shall  pay  sums;  in  case  relief  commission  be- 
lieves eligible  person  incapable  of  handling  his  al- 
lowance, they  shall  appoint  a suitable  person  to  su- 
pervise him;  relief  commission  shall  make  annual  re- 
port to  county  board  accompanied  by  vouchers  for  all 
money  disbursed. 

(From  this  date  on,  legislation  concerning  soldier 
relief  in  one  form  or  another  is  an  itom  in  state 
legislation. ) 
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Two  other  state  institutions  were  established  by  the 
legislature  of  I8S7 : 

"An  asylun  for  the  incurable  insane”  was  ostab-  C_,3 ,_L. , III: 

lished,  to  be  located  at  Hastings  provided  a deed  pp.  492-3. 
for  l60  acres  of  suitable  land  is  r;ivon  the  state. 

Appropriation  of  $75,000.  Manage  no  lit  to  be  under 
Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings  and  governor 
appointed  officers  as  in  other  hospitals  for  the 
insane . 


The  Nebraska  Industrial  Home  was  provided  for.  > III: 

Purpose:  besides  shelter  an!  protection,  the  ob-  p.  49I. 

ject  was  to  provide  onp lcyment  and  means  of  self- 
support  with  a view  to  suppressing  prostitution. 

Appropriation:  015,000  for  site,  building,  and 

furnishings,  to  be  located  on  150  acres  of  land 
m city  furnishing  largest  donation  to  home. 

Management : under  "Woman’s  Associate  Charities 

of  the  State  of  Nebraska" ; no  compensation;  to 
be  reimbursed  for  expenses  up  to  $500  annually; 

Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  institution.  Trustees 
to  appoint,  with  advice  of  governor,  superinten- 
dent and  other  officers,  all  of  whom  shall  bo 
women . 


The  name  of  the  reform  school  for  juvenile  offenders  C.S. L. , III: 

was  changed  to  Indiis trial  School  for  Juvenile  pp.  513-20. 

Offenders;  the  age  of  admission  was  raised  to  18 
years;  under  16,  the  judge  shall  commit;  between 
16  and  18  years,  he  may  commit. 


A Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  established. 


C.S.L. , III: 


Compulsory  education  law  was  passed  requiring  the  at- 
tendance, at  least  12  weeks  a year,  of  all  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  eight  and  14,  "unless 
prevented  by  illness,  poverty,  inability,  or  by 
reason  of  already  being  proficient." 

Act  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals;  fixing  penalties 
and  requiring  officers  to  prosecute. 


C.3.L.  , III: 
p.  524 . 


CP3.L. , III: 
p.  534. 


First  child  labor  1 aw  passed.  A fine  of  $10  to  $50  C.S.L. , III: 

fixed  for  employing  a child  under  12  years  more  p.  53 o. 

than  four  months  in  a year;  proceedings  must  bo 
commenced  within  one  month  after  offense  com- 
mitted, and  local  police  officers  made  the  en- 
forcing officials.  (See  below,  1399  and  1907. ) 
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1389 


laws , 1839:  Cities  and  towns  authorized  to  acquire  real  estate,  by 

pp.  367-8.  gifts  or  devise,  for  parks  and  public  grounds.  It 

was  not  until  1893  that  municipalities  wore  empow- 
ered to  levy  taxes  for  this  purpose. 

Considerable  legislation  appears  from  now  on  concerning 
the  protection  of  labor. 


Laws , 1889 : 
pp.  369-71. 

Laws , 1839: 
pp.  375-80. 

Laws , 1889 : 


Limit  placed  on  garnishee ing  wages  of  laborers. 

Contractor  on  public  buildings  must  give  bond  for 
payment  of  mechanics 1 and  laborers'  wages. 

A holiday  known  as  "Tabor  Day"  established. 


Protection  of  associations  and  unions  of  working 
men  in  use  of  trade-marks  and  labels  used  to  ad- 
vertise goods  manufactured  by  them  (Passed  in  1391. 
Cf.  Laws ; pp.  214-15), 


Laws , 1889:  A prohibition  high-license  amendment  submitted  which 

pp.  629-31.  was  voted  upon  at  general  election  in  1390,  and 

both  defeated.  (This  was  last  election  at  which 
open  ballot  was  used  and  wa s one  of  most  bitter 
ever  waged  in  state.  Influence  of  election  is 
shown  in  Census  of  I89O  in  which  population  sta- 
tistics for  certain  sharply  contested  areas  of 
state  were  so  badly  padded  as  to  make  thorn  worth- 
less . ) 


1390 


Census  of  1890  credited  Nebraska  with  1,058,910  inhab- 
itants, an  increase  of  134  per  cent  during  the  de- 
cade. A state  consus  of  1885  reported  740,649.  The 
Federal  consus  was  padded  due  to  the  "boom"  spirit 
rampant  at  that  time.  It  is  also  charged  to  the 
influence  of  the  liquor  element  ip  the  interest  of 
the  pending  amendment.  Omaha  entered  the  100,000 
class  of  cities,  claiming  140,452  inhabitants,  or 
an  increase  of  360  per  cent.  Lincoln  was  credited 
with  increasing  from  13,003  to  55,134,  which  latter 
size  it  had  not  quite  reached  in  1920.  Urban  popu- 
lation grow  (?)  from  9*62  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
i860  to  24.46  per  cent  in  I89O.  The  foreign -born 
comprised  19.1  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  persons 
of  foreign  parentage  included  42.5  por  cent  of  the 
total.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  negro  clement. 
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1891 

Australian  ballot  s, vs  ten  inaugurated  "by  legislative 
act,  March,  1891. 

Prohibition  against  presence  of  girls  under  18  and  boys 
under  21  in  houses  of  ill -fane,  and  giving  author- 
ity to  the  Nebraska  Humano  Society  as  well  as  to 
officers  of  the  law,  to  ronovc  such  children;  coun- 
ty judges  were  given  jurisdiction  over  such  cases; 
"parents  were  liable  for  their  support  until  per- 
manent hones  could  be  found  for  then." 

State  Board  of  Health  established,  consisting  of  gov- 
ernor, attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction;  empowered  to  appoint  four 
secretaries  who  wore  physicians,  to  help  in  carry- 
ing out  duties  of  act.  Purpose  of  Board  was  as 
licensing  agency  for  practice  of  medicine. 

(The  awkward  set  -up  was  a device  to  evade  consti- 
tutional provision,  mentioned  above,  forbidding 
establishment  of  any  now  executive  offices.) 


G-irls 1 Industrial  School  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  was 
separated  from  bo3ro ' school  at  Kearney.  Appro- 
priation: $40,000  for  building  with  capacity  of 

one  hundred  girls;  located  at  Genova,  provided 
deed  to  40  acres  of  suitable  land  is  presented 
state,  and  city  makes  connections  for  water  sup- 
ply. Management,  admission,  release,  and  all 
other  matters  shall  bo  governed  by  law  relating 
to  Boys'  Industrial  School. 

Free  text  book  law  for  public  schools. 


Established  eight -hour  day  for  all  classes  of  me- 
chanics, laborers,  and  servants  except  farm  and 
domestic  labor. 

Crop  failure  of  1890  led  legislature  to  take  follow- 
ing measures  for  relief  of  sufferers: 

Appropriated  from  state  treasury  $100,000;  created 
a c ommt sslon  ~of  ~f our" "to  handle" relief;  to  work 
through  county  boards  who  should  receive  sup- 
plies and  distribute  them.  Cost  of  administra- 
tion not  to  exceed  2j$  per  cent  of  total  sum. 

Authorized  issue  of  state  bond3  for  five  years 
at  four  per  cent;  recipient  must  have  lived  nine 
months  in  county  and  agree  to  stay  and  raise 
crop;  not  more  than  2jg  per  cent  of  money  drawn 
by  them  to  bo  spent  for  administration. 

(Cf.  below.  1901. ) 


Imws,  1391: 
pp.  238-60. 

Laws , I89I : 
pp.  264-6. 


Lows . 1891 : 
pp.  280-6. 


Laws , I89I : 
PP.  293-6. 


Lav/s , 1891 : 
pp.  334-7, 

Laws , la9 1: 
pp.  361-2. 


Laws  , I89 1: 
pp.  297-301. 


Laws 1 I89I : 
pp.  302-7. 
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Laws , 1891 : 
pp.  508-9. 


Laws , 1891 : 
pp,  310-13. 


Laws , 1895 : 
p,  105. 


laws , 1895 : 
pp.  l4l-2. 


Laws , 1895 : 
pp.  567-8. 


Authorized  county  hoards  to  issue  warrants  on  sur- 
plus general  fund;  to  sell  food,  fuel,  feed  for 
teams  and  seed  grain  at  cost  to  those  engaged  in 
agriculture;  take  note  at  seven  per  cent  for  three 
years;  $25  maximum  for  seed  grain  and  50  bushels 
of  feed  for  teams. 

Authorized  counties  to  issue  bonds  if  approved  at 
special  election;  issue  not  to  exceed' three  per 
cent  of  assessed  value  for  seed  and  feeding  teams; 
bonds  payable  in  ten  years  at  seven  per  cent;  pen- 
alty for  obtaining  feed  and  seed  unlawfully. 

^Charity  Organization  Society  founded  in  Lincoln,  through 
influence  of  Professor  Amos  G-.  Warner,  author  of  nA- 
merican  Charities".  Name  changed  to  Social  Welfare 
Society  in  1917.  Acted  originally  as  coordinating 
center  for  charitable  agencies;  later  took  on  relief 
activities;  since  emergency  relief  established,  has 
returned  to  a service  program.  Provides  laboratory 
for  training  course  for  social  work  at  University 
of  Nebraska. 

1895 

No  relief  measures  were  passed  at  this  session  but  a 
number  appear  in  1895- 

Cities  of  over  25,000  are  required  to  appoint  police 

matron  who  shall  have  charge  of  women  and  children 
arrested. 

Civil  rights  law  granting  equal  rights  in  hotels , bar- 
ber shops,  places  of  amusement,  theaters,  and  pub- 
lic conveyances;  penalty  foy  violation  is  fine  of 
$25  to  $100  and  costs  of  prosecution. 

(This  law  is  in  effect  at  present  and  has  been  up- 
held .in  several  suits  brought  by  negroes.) 

Beginning  of  parole  system  found  in  brief  act  grant- 
ing governor  power  to  parole  any  prisoner  in  peni- 
tentiary who  is  a first  offender  and  has  served 
minimum  sentence;  if  sentenced  for  murder,  he  must 
have  served  full  25  years;  prisoners  to  be  releas- 
ed under  supervision  of  governor  who  has  power  to 
return  thorn  to  penitentiary  on  written  order. 

1894 

* Nebraska  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs  organized. 

Through  its  civics  departments,  especially  in  ear- 
lier days,  it  took  active  part  in  promoting  social 
legislation. 


1895 


Drought  relief  receivod  nuch  attention  from  this  ses- 
sion and  the  following  action  wa.3  taken: 

An  emergency  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made 
for  food,  fuel  and  clothing;  a commission  of 
nine  appointed  to  administer  act;  county  relief 
commissions  to  he  appointed  including  two  or 
nore  county  commissioners  and  the  county  clerk; 
sub-committccs  in  every  voting  precinct;  appli- 
cant for  relief  must  present  affidavit  signed  hy 
two  free-holdors  that  ho  has  lived  in  county  six 
nonths,  and  is  without  noncy  or  other  means  to 
provide  necessities;  not  nore  than  10  per  cent 
of  total  appropriation  is  to  he  expended  in  any 
one  oounty  and  cost  of  administration  my  not 
exceed  five  per  cent. 

An  appropriation  of  $200,000  made  for  purchaso 
of  seed  and  feed;  to  ho  administered  through 
same  officers  as  procoding  law. 

Counties  authorized  to  is  site  bonds  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  per  cent  of  their  assessed  valuation; 
election  my  he  called  on  petition  of  one -fifth 
rosident  voters;  permanent  school  funds  my  pur- 
chase county  relief  bonds;  county  shall  levy 
tax  to  pay  for  bonds. 

Counties  authorized  to  draw  on  any  surplus  gon- 
eral  funds,  county  road  and  county  bridge  funds 
for  seed  and  feed;  and  legalizing  any  such  ac- 
tion taken  hy  County  Boards  in  1895* 

If  necessity  exists,  county  treasurers  my  use 
sinking  fund  for  seed  and  feed  for  farmers;  my 
he  done  only  on  petition  of  25  por  cont  of  legal 
voters;  applicants  shall  give  notes  for  loans 
for  from  12  to  24  months  at  sovon  per  cent. 

Authorization  to  use  precinct  surplus  funds  for 
seed  and  feed. 

Special  seed  grain  note  was  provided. 


Where  children  confined  in  poorhouse3 , county  hoard 
required  to  arrange  for  their  attendance  at  pub- 
lic school  and  county  shall  pay  their  tuition. 

Second  soldiers*  home  to  ho  established  at  Sanitarium 
Park  and  Springs,  Milford,  provided  lease  he  made 
for  two  years  free  and  privilege  of  extending  it 


Laws , 1895: 

pp.  202-6. 


Laws , 1895: 

pp.  207-10. 


Laws , 1895: 
pp.  210-14. 


Laws , 1895: 
pp.  214 -16. 


Laws . 1895  j 
pp.  216-19. 


Laws . 1895: 

pp.  219-20. 

Law3 . 1895: 

pp.  172-6. 

Laws.  1895: 

pp.  198-9. 


Laws . 1895: 
PP.  235-4. 
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Laws , 1899 : 
pp.  515-16. 


Laws , 1897: 
pp.  2L5-L. 


Laws . 1897: 
PP.  245-7. 


eight  years  at  $800  per  year.  Home  to  "be  under  same 
rules  as  Grand  Island  Home;  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance. A preamble  explaining  this  unusual  proceed- 
ing in  time  of  stress  stated  that  "worthy  and  needy 
applicants  were  refused  admission  at  Grand  Island  for 
the  adequate  reason  that  all  available  room  is  now 
occupied,  and  in  a crowded  condition"  and  "the  strin- 
gency of  the  times,  the  loss  of  crops  and  the  advanced 
age  of  the  veteran  soldiers  and  sailors  will  compel 
many  to  seek  aid  and  shelter  in  the  immediate  future." 

In  1899,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property.  Another  preamble  explained  that,  3ince  the 
state  had  expended  $9,000  during  past  four  years  and 
lease  was  now  costing  $800  per  yoar,  it  would  "be  bet- 
ter to  purchase  Sanitarium  outright.  Also,  "said  lo- 
cation is  a very  healthful  and  desirable  one  by  reason 
of  its  elevation,  drainage,  springs,  groves,  and  many 
attractions  for  the  veterans."'  Therefore,  appropria- 
tion of  $13,500  mado  for  purchase  of  35  acres  of  land 
and  buildings  thereon.  In  1955,  report  of  Board  of 
Control  showed  83  inmates  at  Milford  and  192  at  Grand 
Island,  or  a total  of  I70  less  than  Grand  Island  a- 
lone  had  in  1917. 

1897 

This  date  seems  to  mark  important  change  in  method  of  gov- 
erning state  institutions , which  had  developed  in  a 
haphazard  way.  Up  to  this  date,  several  institutions 
had  had  private  boards,  others  were  governed  by  boards 
elected  either  by  people  or  by  legislature  or  appoint- 
ed by  governor,  and  the  remainder  wero  managed  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings.  Since  establish- 
ment of  penitentiary  (1870)  and  of  first  hospital  for 
insane  (I87I)  governor  had  appointed  heads  of  these 
institutions;  in  all  others  managing  board  had  the 
authority.  Beginning  in  1895  (Laws : pp.  361-5)  ap- 
pointment of  commandant  of  Grand  Island  Home  was  re- 
moved from  managing  board  and  lodged  in  governor,  who 
was  also  given  authority  to  approve  rules  made  by  man- 
aging board  for  institution.  During  second  term  of 
"populist"  regime,  this  appointing  power  was  applied 
to  all  state  institutions  except  schools  for  deaf  and 
blind  which,  in  1895,  had  been  declared  educational 
institutions  by  supreme  court.  Acts  making  changos 
in  appointing  power  are  as  follows: 

Home  for  the  Friendless  - visiting  board  retained, 
but  governor  appoints  superintendent  and  all  othor 
officers. 

Industrial  Hone  for  Women  - same  as  above. 
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Institution  for  feeble -nin do d - Governor  appoints 
superintendent , and  other  Officers  on  nomination 
of  superintendent. 

Industrial  school  for  hoys  - sane  as  above. 


Industrial  school  for  girls  - Governor  appoints 
superintendent , also  matron  on  nomination  of  su- 
perintendent; latter  appoints  all  other  officers. 

Penitentiary  - Governor  now  appoints  warden  with 
consent  of'  senate;  appoints  deputy,  matron,  chap- 
lain; and  warden  appoints  other  employees. 

The  most  important  social  legislation  in  1897,  other 
than  that  governing  state  institutions,  was  a 
Croup  of  laws  relatinc  to  children  and  chiefly 
sponsored  by  Nebraska  Humane  Society. 

Cruelty  to  children  was  defined  as  includinc  a- 
bandonment,  cruel  punishment,  and  negligence  with 
recard  to  food,  shelter,  or  clothing,  and  with 
recard  to  health;  applied  to  children  under  14. 
Penalties  fixed  of  fine  or  imprisonment;  any  le- 
Cally  incorporated  humane  society  nicht  be  made 
Guardians  under  guardinas hip -of -minors  law; 
and  court  in  its  discretion  may  deprive  parents 
convicted  of  cruelty,  of  their  children. 

Adoption  laws  rewritten  as  now  in  force.  Relin- 
quishment may  be  made  by  children's  acency  hav- 
inc  child  in  charce,  as  well  as  by  parent;  fail- 
ure by  parent  to  support  child  for  six  months 
shall  Give  acency  power  to  adopt  it  out;  cruel- 
ty is  also  cause  for  adoption  by  acency;  consent 
of  both  husband  and  wife  is  necessary  for  adop- 
tion of  child  (Cf.  C.S . 1929:  43-101  to  43-112). 

Age  of  commitment  to  industrial  school.  An 
amendment  to  law  of  1887  raised"  age  of  commit- 
ment of  boy  who  had  committed  any  crime,  except 
murder  or  manslaughter , from  16  years  to  18. 

* Nebraska  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
organized  as  a branch  of  National  Conference; 
founded  largely  through  influence  of  heads  of 
state  institutions;  among  early  supporters  and 
officers  were  governors  and  chancellors  of  state 
university.  In  1913,  name  changed  to  Nebraska 
Conference  for  Social  Work.  Has  been  active  in 
securing  social  legislation  and  in  community  edu- 
cation through  an  extension  instructor  . Holds 
annual  conference . 


Laws , 1897 : 
pp.  238-9. 


Laws , 1897: 
pp.  304-5. 

laws , 1897 : 

p.  306. 


laws,  1897: 

pp.' "335-43. 


Laws , 1897 : 
pp.  241-3. 


Laws,  1897: 
pp.  375-8. 


Laws , 1897 : 
p.  305. 
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Laws , 1899 : 
pp.  363-5. 


Laws . 1899 : 
pp.  362-3. 


Laws , 1899 • 
pp.  269-70. 


Laws . 1899: 
pp.  317-18. 


1899 

Child  labor  law  amended.  No  child  under  10  years  may 
he  employelflLn  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  in- 
dustrial , or  mercantile  establishment . No  child 
under  14  may  he  employed  in  above  establishments 
except  during  vacations,  unless  he  has  attended  20 
weeks  of  school  whero  English  is  taught  during  pre- 
vious year;  and  child  so  employed  must  present 
school  certificate;  employer  must  keep  open  record 
of  every  child  under  16  who  is  employed , and  ad- 
ditional information  on  all  employed  children  un- 
der 1^ ; penalty  for  violation;  enforcement  by  depu- 
ty labor  commissioner. 

(This  law  has  all  the  essentials  of  a type  child 
labor  law,  though  much  reduced  in  detail  [Cf.  1887 
and  1907].) 

Hours  of  work  for  women.  No  female  may  be  employed  in 
any  manufacturing,  mercantile,  or  mechanical  estab- 
lishment or  in  any  hotel  or  restaurant  more  than  60 
hours  per  week,  nor  10  hours  in  any  one  day;  em- 
ployers must  post  hours  of  work  required  per  day 
and  week,  and  time  taken  for  meals;  penalty  fixed; 
enforcement  by  labor  commissioner. 

(Act  weak  in  phrasing,  but  important  as  marking  be- 
ginning of  control  of  hours  of  work  for  wooon. ) 

Emergency  fund  foy  control  of  epidemics . Appropriat ion 
of  $1,500  mad©  to  be  expended  by  State  Board  of 
Health  "for  control  and  suppression  of  epidemics, 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  disease,  protection  of  human  life  in  the 

state °.  Any  unexpended  balance  to  revert  to 

general  treasury  at  end  of  biennium. 

(Tb-is  is  first  evidence  of  public  health  control 
since  beginning  of  territory  except  under  criminal 
code.  The  licensing  of  physicians,  delegated  to  Ne- 
braska Medical  Society  by  first  territorial  legisla- 
ture, had  been  turned  ovor  to  State  Board  of  Health, 
established  in  1891  fob  that  purpose  only  fCf.  above 

1891D.) 

legislation  for  relief  of  Spanish-Wqr  soldiers.  Began 
with  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  bo  expended  by  gov- 
ernor "for  the  relief,  aid,  and  comfort  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers"  in  Nebraska  regiments  in  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba. 


1900 

Census  of  19QQ  'Showed  a population  of  1,066,300,  a gain 
of  only  0.7  per  cent  during  the  decade;  smallest 
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increase  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  of foot  of 
the  drought  and  hard  times  of  the  90' s aggravated 
by  tho  inaccurate  census  of  1390.  The  advance  of 
settlement  is  shown  ly  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
in  incorporated  towns,  chiefly  under  1,000.  Urban 
population,  where  padding  in  1890  occurred  m.ost, 
showed  a decline  of  10  per  cent.  Males  decreased 
10,000  and  females  increased  20,000.  Foreign -bon: 
decreased  by  25,000  and  now  comprised  but  16.6  per 
cent  of  the  population,  while  those  of  foreign  par- 
entage increased  to  47.2  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Omaha  had  59  per  cent  of  its  population  of  foreign 
parentage , and  South  Omaha,  55 • 3 per  cent.  While 
foreign  immigration  was  slowed  down  by  the  hard 
times  and  by  the  decrease  of  free  land,  the  Rus- 
sian -German  element  came  into  the  state  in  large 
numbers  due  to  the  famine  in  Russia.  Nebraska 
ranked  lowest  in  illiteracy,  having  but  2.5  per 
cent  of  males  of  voting  ago  illiterate. 


Several  laws  on  subjects  closely  related  to  public  wel- 
fare f included  the  following: 

Establishment  of  Public  Library  Commission  to  de- 
velop traveling  libraries  and  advise  with  com- 
munities concerning  establishment  of  libraries. 

Authorized  incorporated  t ovens  and  cities  to  levy 
annual  tax  of  two  mills  for  free  public  libraries. 

( Cf . above , 1877 • ) 

County  boards  of  public  health  wore  authorized  to 
be  appointed  by  county  commissioners,  who  wore 
given  power  to  enforce  rules  for  prevention  of  in- 
fectious diseases  in  unincorporated  territory  in 
the  county.  (See  Laws , 1919:  pp.  159-60  for  pros  - 
ent  membership). 

Compulsory  attendance  law  extended  to  ir.cJ.udo  ages 
of  seven  to~l4  and  require  attendance  for  two- 
thirds  of  period  for  which  school  in  his  district 
is  held;  child  exempted  011  account  of  poverty  may 
be  required  to  attend  a public  evening  school, 
hoards  of  education  are  authorized  to  establish 
special  schools  for  truant  or  incorrigible  chil- 
dren, to  be  taught  by  persons  especially  fitted  by 
training  and  temperament  for  thoir  task. 


Laws , 1901 
pp.  590-2. 


Laws , 1901 
p.  589. 


Laws , 1901 
P.  405. 


lavra , 1901 
pp.  454-8. 
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Laws , 1901 : 

pp.  506-10. 


Laws , 1901 : 
pp.  458-60. 

Laws.  1901 : 
pp.  404-10. 


Lows , 1901 : 
pp. 487-8. 


Lows  , 1901 : 
pp.  460-2. 


Legislation  relating  nore  specifically  to  pul lie  welfare 
included: 

The  establishment  cf  a penitentiary  nodical  hoard  to 
examine  convicts  believed  to  be  insane;  if  board  cer- 
tifies to-  convict’s  insanity,  he  my  bo  removed  to 
one  of  hospitals  for  insane  on  order  of  governor. 

Outlines  method  for  carrying  into  effect  the  death 
penalty.  (Electrocution  was  substituted  for  hang- 
ing in  1913  Cof.  laws , pp.  108-10  ].  ) 

Soldiers  ’ and  Sailors  ’ Hone,  lav;  amended  to  include 
Spanish -American  War  veterans . 

Laws  relating  to  Industrial  schools  were  rewritten  and 
constitute  the  present  statutes  on  these  schools  ex- 
cept that  the  name  for  the  girls’  school  was  changed 
to  Girls’  Training  School  in  1923  ( Laws : p.  422). 

'Penalty  for  stealing  child  under  age  of  18  was  fixed 
at  imprisonment  in  penitentiary  from  one  to  20  years. 
Penalty  for  kidnapping  adults  was  raised  to  capital 
punishment  or  life  imprisonment. 

Probably  the  most  important  social  legislation  of  the 
session  was  establishment  of  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections.  Members:  governor,  commissioner  of 
public  lands  and  buildings,  superintendent  of  public 
■instruction.  Advisory  secretaries:  four  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  board  for  four -year  rotating  terns,  not 
more  than  two  to  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
Duties:  to  inquire  into  the  whole  system  of  public 
charities  and  corrections,  both  state  and  county;  my 
prescribe  forms  of  reports  for  agencies  in  order  to 
secure  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  statistics;  shall 
examine  and  approve  plans  for  all  new  jails,  reforma- 
tories, etc.,  before  built;  shall  make  special  investi- 
gations for  governor,  a report  of  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  the  legislature;  all  such  investiga- 
tions shall  be  directed  toward  improving  health,  edu- 
cation, methods  of  punishment,  and  reformation  of  in- 
mates. Power gj:  to  appoint  chief  clerk  and  fix  his 
salary,  and  to  hire  clerical  help  necessary  to  carry 
on  investigations.  Reports:  biennially  to  governor 
with  such  recommendations  as  seem  advisable  or  neces- 
sary. (This  board  was  active  in  securing  important 
social  legislation  in  the  next  few  succeeding  years. 

The  board  was  absorbed  into  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  in  1919,  though  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Control  in  1913,  its  authority  over  the  state 
institutions,  while  still  supervisory,  was  not  exor- 
cised. ) 
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1903 

Two  important  health  laws  mark  this  session: 

State  Eoard  of  Health  given  powers  and  duties  over 
public  health.  Shall  have  supervision  over  pro- 
tection from  contagious  diseases;  in  case  of  epi- 
demic shall  have  jurisdiction  over  quarantine  and 
sanitation  in  localities;  shall  enforce  its  rules 
on  localities,  under  penalty;  shall  study  causes 
of  contagious  diseases.  Duty  of  local  hoards  to 
report  specified  list  of  diseases.  Shall  appoint 
from  a list  nominated  hy  secretaries  of  hoard,  a 
state  health  inspector  to  carry  out  duties  of 
hoard.  Salary  $1,800. 

County  Board  of  Health.  Voluntary  law  of  1901  Ende 
compulsory;  county  commissioners  now  required  to 
appoint  hoard  .,  one  member  of  which  shall  ho  a phy- 
sician; jurisdiction  only  outside  incorporated 
places . 

(This  inadequate  lav/  remains  to  the  present  day, 
though  amended  to  include  the  sheriff  and  county 
superintendent  of  schools  as  the  other  two  members.) 

Compulsory  attendance  law  included  all  deaf  and  blind 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  18  years. 

Wife  and  child  abandonment.  Willful  abandonment  or 
refusal  to  support  a wife,  or  abandonment  of  a 
legitimate  or  illegitimate  child  under  16  years, 
or  refusal  to  sujjport  then,  constitutes  desertion 
and  is  punishable  by  imprisonment.  If  husband  or 
parent,  after  conviction,  shall  give  bond  for  sup- 
port, court  may  suspend  sentence;  on  failure  of 
accused  to  fulfill  order,  he  may  be  rearrested 
and  court  may  modify  order. 


1905 

Vital  statistics  law.  State  registrar  appointed  by 
board  of  health;  local  registrars  in  every  in- 
corporated unit  and  sub -registrars  in  unincorpo- 
rated territory;  certificates  required  of  births 
and  deaths,  on  standard  form  required  by  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau;  stillbirths  to  be  reported;  state 
registrar  shall  permanently  preserve  and  index 
all  certificates.  Penalty  for  failure  to  report. 
(This  law  was  based  on  a model  vital  statistics 
law  recommended  by  Congress  in  1903. ) 


Laws , 1903 ; 
PP-  391-4. 


Laws.  1903: 
P-  338. 


Laws . 1903 : 
pp.  330-1. 

Lav/s , 1903  : 
pp.  64 2-3. 


Laws , 1905: 
pp.  466-71. 
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Laws , 192?: 
pp.  471-3. 


Laws . 1905: 

pp.  337-9. 


Laws , 1903 : 

pp . 382-5. 


Laws  , 1Q05: 
pp.  305 -15 


Welfare  of  infants  act.  Persons  conducting  maternity 
homes  or  engaging  in  the  business  of  keeping  or 
hoarding  children  under  two  years  of  age  must  se- 
cure permit  from  local  health  officer,  certifying 
as  to  condition  of  premises  and  good  character  of 
operator.  Permits  shall  he  filed  with  secretary 
of  state  hoard  of  health;  institution  shall  report 
facts  as  to  receipt  and  disposition  of  children 
within  three  days  to  state  hoard  of  health. 

(This  act  has  been  made  more  detailed,  and  amended 
to  fit  in  with  the  Juvenile  court  law;  hut  it  re- 
mains essentially  the  same  at  the  present  f laws , 

1911 : PP.  529-34;  C.S.,  1929:  71-2501  to  71-25153- 

Since  1919,  it  has  been  administered  by  the  State 
Child  Welfare  Bureau.  ) 

Dipsomaniacs  and  drug  addicta.  To  be  committed  to  Lin- 
coln hospital  for  insane  by  county  commissioners  of 
insanity  upon  examination;  they  "shall  impose  upon 
the  person  sentence  of  detention  in  the  hospital 
until  the  patient  is  cured,  and  not  exceeding  three 
years."  Parole  by  superintendent  on  written  pledge 
to  refrain  from  liquors  or  drugs  during  time  of 
commitment  must  make  written  report  to  superinten- 
dent of  hospital  monthly,  which  reports  shall  be 
verified  by  county  commissioners  of  insanity.  If 
parole  violated  patient  may  be  returned  by  peace 
officer  at  expense  of  hospital.  Counties  shall  bear 
cost  of  committing  and  caring  for  patient. 

Hospital  for  crippled  children.  Established  in  Lincoln 

in  Heme  for  the  Friendless-  appropriation  of  $10,000 
for  equipping  hospital;  maintenance  for  1907-1909  to 
he  paid  out  of  fund  of  Home  for  the  Friendless,  frim- 
agement : hy  hoard  of  public  lands  and  buildings,  in- 

cluding appointment  of  all  officers.  Admission : pro- 
cedure outlined;  if  patient  unable  to  bear  expense  of 
examination  and  transportaion,  county  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility. Other  deformed  and  crippled  may  be 
admitted  from  time  to  time  if  condition  of  hospital 
permits . 

Juvenile  court  law.  Act  applied  to  dependent,  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  under  16,  outside  of  state 
or  incorporated  private  institutions  unless  committed 
there  by  court.  District  Judge  has  original  Juris- 
diction; in  order  to  make  the  act  operative  in  all 
counties,  county  Judges  given  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
in  absence  of  district  Judge.  Law  outlines  procedure 
for  court:  petition;  summons;  hearing  and  disposi- 
tion. Probation  officers  are  provided  for  in  coun- 
ties over  40,000.  State  Juvenile  reformatories 
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and  all  other  institutions  to  which  the  court 
commits  children  uust  employ  parole  agents.  No 
child  under  l4  may  he  held  in  jail;  if  arrested, 
police  shall  transfer  immediately  to  juvenile 
authorities.  Supervision  hy  State  Board  cf  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  of  all  agencies  receiving 
children  under  this  act;  hoard  shall  have  power 
of  license  of  all  such  agencies.  County  hmrd 
of  visitors  my  he  appointed  hy  judge  to  inspect 
all  children’s  agencies  in  county. 

(This  law  has  received  minor  changes  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  fallowing  session  f Laws , 1907: 
pp.  I85-I89]  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was 
extended  to  include  children  under  18  years; 
children  under  ten  years  were  forbidden  to  sell 
or  beg  on  the  streets;  the  power  to  appoint  pro- 
hati  n officers  was  extended  t.^  cover  all  coun- 
ties in  the  state;  if  children  under  16  arc  held 
in  jail,  separate  provision  must  he  made  for  them. 
The  same  legislature  authorized  county  commis- 
sioners t establish  and  maintain  detention  hmes 
for  juvenile  offenders  flaws:  p.  190;  Cf.  also 
Laws , 1911 : pp.  207-209].  The  amendment  of  1919 
permitting  rotation  of  judges  in  counties  of  mere 
than  50,000  [laws:  p.  28l]  has  practically  de- 
stroyed the  Lancaster  County  juvenile  court. ) 


A new,  modern  child  lalnr  law  was  passed  which,  with 
minor  changes,  is  the  present  statute.  (Cf.  1887 
and  1899.)  Age  limitations : child  under  14 

during  hours  public  school  in  session;  no  child 
under  14  in  certain  prohibited  occupations;  id 
child  between  l4~l6  in  above  prohibited  occupa- 
tions unless  school  certificate;  no  child  .under 
16  in  any  occupation  dangerous  to  life,  limb, 
health,  or  morals.  Qualifications  for  school 
certificates : child  must  attend  evening  school 

a required  period  unless  he  has  finished  eighth 
grade;  must  be  able  tc  read  and  write  English. 
Hours  of  work:  n^  child  under  lo  may  be  employ- 
ed m. re  than  eight  hours  a day,  or  48  hours  a 
week,  nor  at  night  wmk.  Penalties  fixed.  En- 
forcement: deputy  labor  commissioner ; truant  of- 
ficers of  school;  board  of  five  inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  governor  with  power  to  require  com- 
pliance with  lav;  regarding  work  certificates. 

Home  for  the  Friendless  became  state  public  school 
under  administration  of  governor  as  commission- 
er of  dependent  children,  assisted  by  advisory 
board  of  control  who  appointed  agent  to  carry 
out  work.  Placing-out  system  adopted  and  school 
used  as  place  for  temporary  care.  In  1Q11  in- 
stitution was  abandoned  and  management  placed 


Laws , 1907: 
pp.  258-69. 


Laws,  1909: 

pp.  316-21. 
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Laws , 1909 : 
pp . 23d  and 
3^7-8. 

Laws , 1909 : 
pp.  359-63. 

Laws . 1909: 
PP.  357-3. 


Laws , 1909 : 
pp.  23^-5. 


Laws , 1909 : 
pp.  381-2. 


under  "board  of  control  for  dependent  children  ( Laws : 
pp.  272-6).  This  agency  continued  until  1913,  when 
the  heard  of  commissioners  of  state  institutions 
took  over  the  administration  after  considerable  con- 
troversy, and  restored  institution  under  name  of  Ne- 
braska Home  for  Dependent  Children  in  1915  (L^wes: 
p.  297  ). 


1908 


* Training  course  for  social  work  established  at  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  under  initiative  of  Dr.  George  El- 
liott Howard,  Chairman  of  Department  of  Sociology. 
Among  the  subjects . taught  was  one  entitled  "Train- 
ing Course  for  Social  Work";  no  field  work  was  given, 
however,  until  1920.  Nebraska  was  the  first  state 
university  to  set  up  such  a course,  which,  up  to  the 
present,  has  been  maintained  on  an  under -graduate 
level.  Students  are  eligible  to  junior  membership 
in  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  after 
one  year's  experience  in  a standard  social  agency. 

The  present  course  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  higher 
requirements  now  demanded,  and  plans  are  under  way 
for  raising  it  to  the  accredited  level. 


1909 

Health  legislation  included  throe  acts : 

Expansion  of  vital  statistics,  adding  divorce  and 
marriage  statistics. 

Regulation  of  the  practice  of  professional  nursing. 


Care  for  Indigent  pulmonary  consumptives . Counties 
made  financially  responsible  "for  care  of  indigent 
tuberculous  who  have  been  residents  of  state  one  year, 
in  hospitals,  on  a list  approved  by  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Interlocutory  decree  of  divorce.  Decree  shall  not  become 
final  until  six  months  after  decision,  within  which 
time  court  may  vacate  or  modify  decree. 

Non-support  law.  Non-support  of  wife  or  minor  children 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  county  jail 


not  exceeding  three  months;  if  man  givey  satis- 
factory bond,  court  may  suspend  sentence;  if 
convicted,  court  may  parole  (?)  him  on  condi- 
tion he  assign  wages  to  person  to  whom  paroled 
to  be  used  for  support  of  family;  if  conditions 
not  lived  up  to,  court  may  take  such  action  as 
it  deems  proper. 

(The  statute  states  that  bill  was  introduced  at 
request  of  Associated  Charities  of  Omaha. ) 

Probation  of  first  offenders.  In  case  of  first  of- 
fenders, with  exception  of  certain  crimes  list- 
ed, court  required  to  inquire  as  to  certain 
facts  concerning  the  accused;  if  convinced  of 
probability  of  his  refraining  from  further  of- 
fense, court  may  place  him  on  parole  (probation) 
in  accordance  with  requirements  cited  in  this 
statute. 

(Amendment  in  19 11:  Laws  : pp. 563-4;  complete 
system  set  up  in  1913:  see  below.  ) 

* Nebraska  Federation  of  Labor  organized.  Has  been 
active  in  securing  labor  legislation;  also  first 
mothers'  pension  law,  and  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance law. 


1910 

Census  of  1910.  Population  - 1,192, 2l4;  an  increase 
of  11.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  21.0  por  cent 
for  the  United  States  as  a whole.  Kincaid  Act 
of  1904  increasing  size  of  homesteads  from  160 
acres  to  64o  acres  still  farther  opened  up  sand- 
hill regions  to  dry  farming.  Counties  in  west- 
ern half  of  Nebraska,  with  few  exceptions,  show- 
ed increases  during  decade  of  over  50  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  inhabitants  living  in  rural 
towns  and  open  county  declined  from  76.3  per 
cent  in  1900  to  73.9  in  1910.  Increase  in  num- 
ber of  rural  towns  is  shown  by  incorporation  of 
79  new  centers  with  20.4  por  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation living  in  incorporated  places  under  2,500. 
Urban  population  increased  from  23.7  pen  cent 
in  1900  to  26.1  in  1910 ; whilo  population  cen- 
ters over  2; 500  grew  from  21  in  1900  to  27  in 
1910.  Foreign-born  declined  both  in  number  and 
proportion,  constituting  but  l4.8  per  cent  in 
1910.  In  urban  territory,  both  foreign -born 
and  those  of  foreign  stock  increased  while  in 
rural  areas,  both  decreased.  The  Germans  still 
load  with  37-5  por  cent  of  the  foreign -born; 
Austrians  (Czechs)  followed  with  11. 7 per  cent 
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laws . 1911 : 
pp.  299 -304. 


Laws . 1911 : 
pp.  311-13. 


laws , 1911 : 
pp.  277-81. 


Laws . 1911 : 

pp.  209-10. 

Lows  1911 : 
p.  kk'j. 


Laws . 1911 : 
PP.  56^-9. 


and  Swedes  with  10. 9. 

The  more  recent  arrivals  settling  in  cities  wore 
made  up  of  a much  larger  variety  of  nationalities 
than  the  earlier  i migrants . Special  census  re- 
ports on  crime  and  delinquency  show  Nebraska  nuch 
below  the  average  for  the  country  as  a whole. 


1911 

Factory  legislation.  An  act  providing  for  the  sani- 
tation of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments , and  for  protection  and  safety  o:f  persons 
operating  machinery  therein;  provision  for  recov- 
ery of  damages  by  porsons  injured  by  reason  of 
failure  of  employer  to  obey  law;  penalties  fixed. 

Legislative  Reference  Bureau.  For  use  and  information 
of  members  of  state  legislature,  the  executive  de- 
partments, and  such  other  citizens  as  may  desire 
to  consult  it.  Bureau  shall  collect  and  publish 
information  on  subjects  relating  to  legislation 
and  administration;  shall  aid  members  of  legis- 
lature and  executive  departments  in  bill  draft- 
ing; shall  maintain  offices  in  Capitol  a month 
precoding  and  following  legislature. 

Renting  buildings  for  houses  of  ill-fame.  One  of  most 
effective  methods  usod  to  combat  prostitution  and 
control  "rod-light"  districts  was  the  Albert  law. 
It  declared  the  person  who  erected  or  leased  a 
building  for  that  purpose  to  be  "guilty  of  a nui- 
sance", along  with  the  building  and  its  contents, 
and  as  such  nuisance  could  be  enjoined  and  abated 
according  to^procedure  outlined  in  act. 

Oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  was  made  obligatory  upon 
state  school  for  deaf. 

Howards  Day.  The  birthday  of  the  prison  reformer, 

John  Howard,  was  mad©  a legal  holiday  at  all 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions  in  the  state. 
(This  act  has  been  incorporated  in  the  peniten- 
tiary law  by  the  compiler  of  the  statutes  al- 
though it  applies  to  all  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  in  the  stato. ) 

State  Prison  Board.  Purpose:  to  provide  for  carry- 
ing out  the  indeterminate  sentence  section  of 
this  act  which  required  court,  in  sentencing  a 
criminal  over  18  years  to  penitentiary,  not  to 
fix  the  tern  of  imprisonment,  except  that  it  can- 
not be  more  nor  loss  than  the  maximum  or  minimum 
provided  by  lew;  flat  sentences  shall  bo  imposed 
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for  murder,  rape,  treason  and  kidnapping;  release 
to  be  under  parole.  Membership : three  persons  ap- 
pointed by  governor  for  three  -year  overlapping 
terns;  one  member  to  be  a physician  and  one  an 
attorney;  chief  clerk  of  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  to  be  secretary,  and  his  office 
the  headquarters  of  the  board.  (Cf»  Laws , 1915: 
p.  376  for  definite  duties  of  state  parole  of- 
ficers. ) Duties  of  board  and  procedure  for  carry- 
ing then  out  outlined.  Much  of  this  act  was  in- 
corporated in  the  revised  law  of  1921  which  is  the 
present  statute.  (Cf.  Laws . 1921;  pp.  689-95 ;also  C.S. 
1929:  29-2620  to  29-2637.) 


Advisory  Board  of  Pardons.  To  assist  governor  in  ex- 
ercising the  pardoning  power,  including  reprieves 
and  connutations , the  State  Prison  Board  is  nade 
Advisory  Board  of  Pardons;  chief  clerk  of  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  to  be  clerk  of 
Board  of  Pardons.  All  applications,  hearings,  and 
records  to  be  under  jurisdiction  of  board;  pro- 
cedure for  granting  pardons  outlined,  nuch  of  which 
was  incorporated  in  law  of  1921  governing  the  pres- 
ent Board  of  Pardons. 

(See  Laws , 1921:  pp.  683-9* ) 

State  Hospital  for  the  Tuberculous.  Appropriation: 
|T0,000  to  establish  institution  west  of  99th 
principal  meridian  at  place  decided  upon  by  Board 
of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings.  Purpose:  for  in- 

digent tuberculous;  other  patients  admitted  at 
discretion  of  board  when  this  can  be  done  with- 
out limiting  use  for  which  hospital  established. 
Government:  by  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Build- 

ings, who  shall  have  power  to  appoint  superin- 
tendent and  other  officers  and  employees. 


Laws , 1911 : 
pp.  4 bk-6. 


Laws,  1911 : 
pp.  33^-6. 


1913 

Important  labor  legislation  was  passed  at  this  session. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Law  was  first  state -wide  Laws , 1913: 

social  insurance  act,  though  it  had  been  preceded  pp.  578-603. 

by  retirement  pensions  for  police,  firemen, 

teachers,  and  librarians,  chiefly  in  Omaha.  Act 

was  elective  instead  of  compulsory;  applied  to 

state  employees  and  to  every  employer  with  five 

or  more  employees;  it  exempted  domestic  and  farm 

laborers  and  railway  companies  engaged  in  inter  - 

state  traffic;  provided  schedule  of  compensation; 
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Laws , 1915; 
pp.  511-12. 

Laws , 19-15: 
pp.  638-42. 


Laws , 1915: 

PP  388  -9  • 


Laws , 1013: 
pp.  139  -142. 
and  662-0. 


Laws , 1913 : 

p.  216. 

Laws , 1913 : 
pp.  201-3. 


Laws , 1913: 
pp.  133-4. 


established  procedure  for  determining  liability  add 
paying  compensation. 

(This  act  has  been  in  force,  with  numerous  changes 
in  details,  up  to  the  present;  in  1935,  a workmen's 
compensation  court  was  established  and  the  law 
changed  to  fit  into  that  administration [ Lows,  1935: 
pp . I87 -213 ] . ) 

Abrogation  of  the  rulo  of  employers'  liability  was 
an  accompanying  act. 

Minimum  Wage  Comission  of  three  members  to  bo  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor;  to  inquire  into  wages  of 
minors  and  women  throughout  the  state;  to  establish 
wage  boards,  review  their  findings  and  publish  de- 
cisions in  newspapers.  The  commission  was  to  be  un- 
paid but  expenses  were  to  bo  allowed. 

(The  legislature  made  no  appropriation  and  no  work 
was  ever  done.  By  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  of 
1919,  the  commission  was  abolishod.  The  constitu- 
tion as  amended  in  1920  authorizes  laws  to  be  en- 
acted concerning  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, including  minimum  wage  laws  [Art.  XV,  Sec.  8j:.  ) 

The  nine -hour  day  for  women  in  industry  was  legal- 
ized and  night  work  forbidden  except  for  public 
service  corporations. 

State  responsibility  for  emergency  relief  was  recogniz- 
ed in  appointment  of  a Tornado  Relief  Commission 
and  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  relief  of  suffers? 
ors  and  paying  cost  of  militia;  also  in  authoriza- 
tion to  counties  to  issue  a maximum  of  one  million 
dollars  tornado  bonds , under  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  law. 

Marriages  of  whites  with  Japanese  and  Chinese  woro  made 
illegal  and  void. 

Indians  in  Nebraska  were  made  subject  to  marriage 
and  divorce  laws  of  the  state. 

TUp  to  this  time,  tribal  laws  had  been  weakened 
by  white  contact,  but  Indians  were  not  subject  to 
statutory  control  because  they  were  wards  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  as  such  not  subject  to  state 
laws. ) 

Status  of  dependent  children  was  affected  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Juvenile  court  law  providing  for  a 
parent's  allowance  of  ton  dollars  per  month  per 
child  with  privilege  of  renewal  at  end  of  each  six 
months,  in  case  parents  wore  unable  to  care  for 
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children  but  wore  otherwioe  capable  guardians;  al- 
so licensing  child  placing  agencies  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections;  includes  both 
dependent  and  delinquent  children;  agencies  to  re- 
port monthly  to  state  board;  foreign  associations 
must  furnish  guaranty  that  children  placed  here 
will  not  be  loft  dependent  within  five  years;  state 
board  nay  visit  hones  in  which  children  arc  placed 
and  initiate  proceedings  to  renove  then  if  hone  is 
unsatisfactory. 

A number  of  laws  relating  to  penal  natters  wore  passed: 

Penalty  for  introducing  drugs  or  fire-arns  in  peni- 
tentiary, reformatories,  or  asylums . 

Prison  labor.  Duty  of  board  of  connissioners  to 
provide.  No  contract  labor  unless  warden  cannot 
keep  prisoners  employed.  Articles  for  state  use 
shall  be  manufactured.  Board  my  let  selected 
prisoners  out  for  employment  on  public  works;  75 
cents  per  day  and  board;  earnings  to  be  credited 
to  prisoner;  not  to  exceed  one -third  to  bo  paid  to 
dependents.  Warden  directed  to  establish  trade  in- 
struction and  to  make  penitentiary  as  nearly  self- 
supporting  as  possible. 

Binding  twine  factory  authorized  to  be  set  up  in 
penitentiary. 

Convict  earnings  in  any  reformatory  or  penitentia- 
ry, to  bo  credited  to  amount  regulated  by  board; 
one -half  to  be  sent  to  dependents;  if  no  dependents, 
sum  is  to  bo  set  aside  till  prisoner  released;  onc- 
third  to  be  paid  him  on  release;  one -third  at  end 
of  three  months,  and  one -third  at  end  of  six  months. 

Grading  system  established.  Three  grades  to  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  uniform,  privileges / 
and  segregation. 

Night  school  to  bo  established;  recreation  provid- 
ed and  military  exercises  provided. 

{ These  acts  reflect  the  beginning  of  a now  adminis- 
tration at  the  penitentiary,  harden  Fenton,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  in  1913,  was  retained  by 
the  board  of  commissioners  and  served  20  years  in 
that  capacity  to  the  credit  of  himself  and  the  state, 
and  to  the  benefit  of  numerous  convicts  under  his 
charge . ) 


Laws,  1913: 
pp5~  57  6-8 


laws , 1913 : 
pp.  103-4. 

Laws  , 1913: 
pp.  361-4. 


Laws , 1913  : 
pp.  312-13. 

Laws  , 1913: 
p.  643. 


Laws,  1913: 
p.  573. 


Laws , 1913: 
p.  574. 
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Laws , 1°13 : 

pp.  762-6. 


Laws  , 1;  13’: 
pp.  792-5. 


Laws;  1913: 

pp.  659 “52. 


Laws , 1913 : 
PP.  533-548. 


Probation  System.  Stato-vd.de  system.  for  adult  proba- 
tion7  appointment  of  probation  officers  "by  Judges; 
provision  for  pay  in  various  counties;  nay  not  act 
as  juvenile  probation  officers  except  in  counties 
under  30,000;  outlines  procedure  for  investiga- 
tion and  supervision.  Duty  of  courts  to  us:o  pro- 
bation service  where  at  all  practicable. 

(This  act  is  still  in  forco  with  no  essential 
change.  Apparently  few  judges  use  it,  though  cer- 
tain ones  fellow  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  tho 
law.  ) 

State  Reformatory  (for  men).  Act  authorizing  board  of 
commissioners  to  establish  institution  and  appro- 
priating $150,000  for  land  and  building  to  ac- 
comodate not  less  than  200  inmates.  Board  did 
not  soo  fit  to  carry  out  law,  and  another  act  pas- 
sed in  1921. 

(Soo  below,  1921. ) 

Joint  city  sand  county  jail.  Counties  from  70,000  to 
100,000  (i.e.,  Lancaster)  authorized  to  establish 
a jail  under  joint  control  of  county  commissioners 
and  city  council;  if  established  on  a tract  if 
land,  was  to  be  known  as  a detention  farm;  bonds 
up  to  $100,000  may  bo  issued.  Duty  of  county  com- 
missioners and  city  council  to  provide  employment 
for  jail  inmates. 

(This  act,  amended  in  1915  to  include  counties 
from  20,000  to  100,000  f Laws  ; p.  1843  > automatic 
cally  became  inoperative  for  Lancaster  County  in 
1930  when  it  passed  the  100,000  population  mark. ) 

Board  of  C onrni 33 i oners  of  State  Institutions . 

(At  tho  general  election  in  1912,  a constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted  creating  this  board;  an  emer- 
gency act  of  April  21,  1913,  provided  for  its  or- 
ganization July  1,  1913;  defined  its  pavers  and 
duties  and  fixed  penalties.  Tho  publisher  of  tho 
statutes  used  tho  tern  "Board  of  Control"  in  a 
paragraph  heading;  name  was  commonly  used  by  pub- 
lic, and  in  rovised  constitution  of  1Q20  that  tern 
was  fixed  However,  the  statutes  have  never  been 
corrected  and  persons  not  familiar  with  Nebraska 
practices  aro  much  confused  by  reading  thorn.  Act 
of  19-13  is  substantially  tho  same  as  tho  present 
law.  ) 

Membership:  Three  electors  appointed  biennially 

by  tho  governor  with  consent  of  tho  senate  for 
six -year  rotating  terms;  not  more  than  two  may  be- 
long to  tho  same  political  party  and  no  two  may 
come  from  the  sane  congressional  district;  must 
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give  full  time  to  thoir  work.  Jurisdiction:  all 

state  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal  institu- 
tions (now  17).  Duties:  to  appoint  heads  of  in- 

stitutions and  certain  othor  officers  specified, 
and  prescribe  their  duties;  to  fix  salaries;  to 
supervise  purchasing  of  supplies;  to  erect  build- 
ings; to  visit  institutions  for  inspection;  to 
study  best  scientific  methods  of  care  of  various 
classes,  and  causes  and  prevention  of  social  prob- 
lems involved;  to  make  annual  report  to  governor 
and  biennial  report  to  legislature. 


1915 

Sterilization  law.  The  first  law  on  this  subject  was  Laws 

passed,  becoming  operative  without  the  governor's  pp. 
signature.  It  was  superseded  by  the  act  of  1929 
which  is  now  in  force  (C.S.  1929:  83-1501  to  83- 
1310 ; see  below,  1929 ). 


Mothers1  pension  law.  The  first  mothers’  pension  act  Laws 

of  the  state  was  passed  at  this  session;  repeal-  pp. 

od  by  act  of  1919  which  is  now  in  operation  (C._S. , 

1922:  43-401  to  43-4l4). 

Nitrate  of  silver  in  eyes  of  new-born,  physicians  re-  Laws 
quirod  to  use  one  of  throe  named  solutions  in  pp. 


oyes  of  new-born  child;  penalty  for  failure  is 
a fine  and  liability  of  having  license  revoked. 

(Act  is  in  force  at  the  present  time.) 

Additional  good  time  for  prisoners . Board  of  Commis - laws 

sioners  authorized  to  grant  additional  good  time  pp. 

co  prisoners  employed  outside  the  walls  or  mak- 
ing satisfactory  progress  in  thoir  night  school 
work.  (C.S. , 1929  : 83-955). 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors  * Home  - The  11  Line*1 , 

(In  the  act  of  188*7  establishing  tho  Grand  Island 
Home,  the  visiting  board  was  authorized  to  develop 
a cottage  system  for  persons  capable  of  earning 
partial  support  for  thoir  families.  This  was  never 
done  although  tho  provision  remains  in  tho  present 
law.  In  1891,  the  ago  of  wives  and  widows  was 
raised  to  50  years  and  minor  children  were  omitted 
from  those  oligiblo  for  admission f Laws,  p.  34-1  3 . 

The  practice  grew  up  of  couples  living  outside  the 
institution  in  nearby  cottages  erected  by  private 
parties  and  taking  their  meals  at  tho  home,  there- 
by evading  the  law  with  regard  to  minor  children.) 


, 1915 
554-5. 


, 1915 

381-2. 


, 1915 

4-08-9 . 


, 1915 
558-9. 
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Laws , 1Q15 : The  Act  of  I915  required  the  hoard  to  issue  to  such 

pp.  557-8.  persons  living  within  one-half  mile  of  the  home,  ra- 

tions of  provisions  and  fuel  and  to  furnish  medical 
service,  the  same  as  if  living  within  the  Home.  A 
most  difficult  problem  in  administration  is  raised  by 
this  practice  of  legalizing  the  "Line",  for  the  state 
financially,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  welfare 
of  minor  children. 


Laws , 1919:  State  relief  for  the  blind.  Appropriation  of  $2,000  as 

pp.  640-1,  nucleus  of  fund  for  state  relief  for  blind;  adminis- 

tered by  superintendent  of  School  for  the  Blind  and 
executive  board  of  Nebraska  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with  Board  of  Control.  Use: 
Research,  home  teaching,  encouraging  self -help.  Blind- 
ness defined. 

(Act  inoperative.) 


Laws , IS  19;  Wider  use  of  the  school  plant.  Community  center  movement 
pp.  495 -4.  was  recognized  in  Nebraska  by  act  authorizing  boards 

of  education  to  permit  use  of  buildings  for  public 
assemblages.  Following  legislature  authorized  cities 
of  second  class  to  erect  and  maintain  community  houses 
on  authorization  of  three -fifths  referendum  vote  (Laws, 
1917:  PP.  516-17). 

1917 


Laws , 1917:  County  relief  for  the  blind  (so-called  "blind  poncion"). 

pp.  582-5.  County  board  may  contribute  sums  from  general  fund, 

not  to  exceed  $500  per  year,  payable  quarterly.  Per- 
sons eligible:  all  male  blind  persons  over  21  and 

female  blind  over  the  ago  of  18  who  are  "destitute  of 
useful  vision";  resident  of  state  at  time  of  passage 
of  act;  or  tvho  become  resident  of  county  for  one  year 
and  of  state  for  five  years;  income  must  be  less  than 
$500  per  annum. 

(This  law  made  compulsory  in  1955  [ Laws : p.  192]'  but 
family  responsibility  wan  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  poor  law[C._G.,  1929:  68-101 J . In 
1955  this  pension  act  was  superseded  by  a now  statute 
known  as  "county  aid  to  blind"  and  an  additional  act 
on  blind  assistance  was  passed  at  the  special  session 
of  1955,  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Social  Securi- 
ty Act])  See  below , 1955  ~| . ) 


Lews,  1917:  Improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  blind.  Board  of  Com- 

PP*  571-2.  missionors  of  State  Institutions  vested  with  authority. 

Duties  includo  research,  homo  teaching,  vocational  as- 
sistance, encouragement  to  solf -support . Power  to  em- 
ploy field  agents  and  teachers,  make  loans  and  hire 
necessary  staff. 


(This  act  did  not  repeal  the  cinilar  act  of  1915, 
nor  did  the  lfjgislature  mho  any  appropriation  at 
that  tine,  nor  since , for  carrying  out  the  law. 

The  statute  gives  a definition  of  "blindness,  dif- 
ferent fron  the  one  in  the  other  statutes.  In 
1956,  there  were  four  separate  definitions  of 
"blindness  found  in  as  many  statutes  now  in  force. 

Both  this  law  and  the  preceding  one  of  1915  re- 
min  on  the  statute  Books  as  dead  letters.) 

State  Department  of  Health.  Mentorship : Governor,  Laws 

attorney-general,  superintendent  of  putlic  in-  pp. 

struction;  advisory  Board  of  physicians  as  nodi- 
cal examining  Board.  Duties : to  appoint  state 

health  officer  for  a torn  of  four  years,  unless 
sooner  removed  for  cause;  salary  $3,000;  qualifi- 
cations - a physician  of  five  years  standing  with 
experience  in  public  health  work.  Organization: 

Bureaus  of  epidemiology,  sanitary  engineering, 
and  vital  statistics,  with  two  laboratories  - one 
diagnostic  and  one  water  and  sewage, 

(Appropriation:  $25,000  as  compared  with  $8,000 

the  previous  biennium.  It  is  a matter  of  great 
regret  that  this  first  adequate  set-up  of  a pub- 
lic health  department  in  the  state  met  such  an 
early  defeat.  The  war  called  the  competent  young 
health  officer,  and  the  Civil  Administrative  Code 
of  1919  absorbed  the  department  in  the  Department 
of  Public  'Welfare  where  it  devoted  its  attention 
almost  wholly  to  the  functions  of  its  examining 
Boards.  Even  the  generous  Federal  subsidy  in  1936 
seems  not  to  be  sufficient  to  galvanize  it  into  a 
minimum  of  activity.  The  appropriation  in  1935 
was  $37,200.) 

Community  nurse.  Municipalities,  townships,  or  counties,  Lawn 
may  employ  visiting  nurse  when  authorized  by  in-  pp. 

itiative  election;  to  levy  tax  up  to  fivo  mills 
for  that  purpose. 

(The  almost  complete  neglect  to  utilize  this  pub- 
lic health  law  measures  the  apathy  of  the  state 
with  regard  to  preventive  medicine.) 

State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  State  accepted  Imwc 

Smith-Hughes  Act  for  vocational  education;  pp. 

pledged  faith  of  state  to  moot  Federal  appropria- 
tion at  least  equally,  arid  set  up  state  board 
which  was  authorized  to  appoint  necessary  assist- 
ants . 

(In  1921  the  state  accepted  the  subsidy  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  [ Laws ; pp.  259 -6  lj  and  di- 


, 1917 
407-11 


.,  1917 
514-16 


1917 
559 „Ao 
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Laws , 1917 : 

pp.  563-70. 


Laws , 1919: 
pp.  63-4. 

Laws , 1919  *. 
pp.  354-5. 

Laws . 1919: 
pp.  1029-50. 


Laws,  19 19: 
pT?7.' 

Laws , 1919: 

p.  509. 


Laws,  1919: 

p.  382. 

Laws , 1919: 
p.  583. 

Laws y 1919 : 
PP.  383-4. 


Division  of  the  State  Department  of  labor.  Nfenber- 
ship  of  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  £ Hid: 
pp.  282 -3£1  is  now  composed  of  dean  of  agricultural 
college,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  one  woman  appointed  by  governor  for  three -year 
term.  Present  statute  dates  from  these  two  acts . ) 

State  Institutions  Improvement  Fund.  Special  tax  of  48/100 
of  a mill  was  levied  for  biennium  to  bo  expended  in 
buildings  and  improvements  at  state  institutions  under 
direction  of  board  of  commissioners. 


1919 

Session  of  1919  was  one  of  most  important  from  standpoint 
of  public  welfare  legislation.  It  was  marked  by  two 
characteristics;  influence  of  the  world  war,  and  in- 
terest in  reorganizing  the  state  government. 

War  influence  is  shown,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Joint  resolution  to  Congress  asking  soldier  bonus. 

Admission  of  world  war  veterans  to  state  soldiers! 
and  sailors*  1 2 3 4 5 homes . 


Appropriation  $25,000  to  compilo  and  print  list  of 
world  war  veterans . 

(Roster  published  in  1925  from  data  gathered  in  1923.) 

Eight  act3  relating  to  aliens : 

1.  Repealed  early  act  permitting  publication  of  pro- 
ceedings of  county  board  in  a foreign  language . 

2.  Repealed  acts  passed  in  1915  defining  a legal 
newspaper  (Laws : p.  490-1)  and  permitting  publica- 
tion in  paper  printed  in  Gorman,  Swedish,  or  Bo- 
hemian (Laws : pp.  260-1).  In  1935  law  amended  to 
permit  publication  in  foreign  language  newspaper, 
provided  notice  was  in  English  (Laws : p.  157.) 

3.  Forbids  appointing  any  alien  to  any  public  office; 
penalty  $500  or  imprisonment  in  county  jail  not 
exceeding  three  months,  or  both. 

4.  Forbids  any  alien  to  hold  office;  penalty  of  $200 
or  imprisonment  in  county  jail  not  exceeding  60 
days,  or  both. 

5.  Statistics  on  aliens  in  custody:  heads  of  institu- 
tions, sheriffs,  and  chiefs  of  police  shall  roport 
information  on  all  aliens  in  custody  within  30  days 
to  governor,  s.ud  t her  oaf  tor  within  39  days  after 
conmitment. 
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6 . All  public  meetings  must  be  conducted  In 
English  on  penalty  of  fine. 

7.  Foreign  languages  shall  not  he  taught  in  the 
schools  to  children  who  have  not  completed 
the  eighth  grade. 

8.  No  person  nay  tehch  in_jmy  public,  private, 
or  parochial  school  in  the  state  who  is  not 
a native-born  or  fully  naturalized  citizen. 

Government  concern  over  venereal  disease  control 
appears  in  two  statutes : 

1.  Established  social  hygiene  fund  by  matching 
state  funds  to  amount  of  $12,962.75  with  Fed- 
eral funds  for  each  of  the  next  two  years  in 
controlling  and  preventing  the  disease. 

2.  Declared  venereal  disease  dangerous  to  pub- 
lic health,  and  authorized  its  control  and 
suppression  by  state  department  of  health. 

War  interest  in  child  health  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Amendment  to  the  vital  statistics  law  improv- 
ing collection  of  data. 

(In  1930,  Nebraska  was  admitted  to  the  birth 
registration  area  after  15  years  of  failure 
to  enforce  the  vital  statistics  law  adequate- 
ly- ) 

2.  Medical  inspection  laiv  for  school  children 
providing  for  routine  physical  examination  by 
teacher,  but  permitting  school  boards  to  em- 
ploy physicians  for  that  purpose;  enforcement 
by  boards  of  education  under  direction  of 
state  department  of  health. 

(The  statute  is  inadequate  and  not  well  en- 
forced by  public  officials.  However,  it  has 
been  a factor  in  the  spread  of  school  nedicino 
which  has  been  advanced  by  private  agencies 
such  as  the  Tuberculosis  and  the  Vi3iting 
Nurse  Associations. ) 

State  Child  Welfare  Bureau.  As  originally  estab- 
lished, the  Bureau’s  duties  were  concerned  largely 
with  child  health  and  recreation,  as  the  result  of 
those  interests  during  the  war.  Activities,  how- 
ever, were  in  the  field  of  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children;  and  the  substitute  act  of  1933 
authorized  those  duties  (See  Laws : pp.  494-6). 

Interest  in  state  government  appears  in  call  for  a 
Constitutional  Convention  which  had  been  voted 
upon  favorably  in  November,  191.8. 


laws , 1919: 

p.  991- 

Laws . 1919: 
p.  1019. 

laws,  1919: 

p.  1020. 


Laws , 1919 : 

pp.  1028-9. 


Laws , 1919: 
p . 1063 . 


Laws , 1919 : 
pp.  1064-7. 


Laws , 1919  : 
pp.  1004-5. 


laws , 1919 : 
PP-  393-6. 


laws , 1919: 

pp.  872-9. 
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Laws , 1019:  Civil  Administrative  Code  law  reorganizing  agencies 

pp.  434-864,  created  by  the  legislature  into  six  departments,  one 

(espy.  75C -802)  of  which  was  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  (See 

ho low.  "Historical  Summary"  for  further  explanation. ) 

laws , 1919:  Children’s  Code  Connlsslon.  Combined  with  act  creating 

PP-  393-6.  Child  Welfare  Bureau;  a temporary  commission  for  pur- 

pose of  study  laws  relating  to  children  and  report- 
ing suggested  changes  to  governor  and  legislature  in 
January,  1921.  Lav;  remained  in  statutes  until  1933, 
to  the  great  confusion  of  persons  concerned  with  chang- 
ing Civil  Administrative  Code  law. 


Laws,  1919:  Mothers’  Pension  Law  rewritten.  Juvenile  court  has  Juris- 

pp  946-51.  diction.  Classes  of  mothers  eligible:  If  husband 


dead,  incapacitated  for  work,  or  confined  in  penal  in- 
stitution; if  mother  unmarried,  divorced,  or  deserted. 
Quulif ications  of  mother:  Two  years'  residence  in 

county;  good  moral  character;  physically  and  mentally 
capable  of  caring  for  children.  Procedure:  Investi- 

gation by  probation  officers;  grant  for  not  loss  than 
six  months  at  one  time;  amount  - $10  per  child  with 
maximum  of  $50  for  children  under  14  years.  Tax  levy 
- throe -tenths  mill. 

(In  1927,  age  was  raised  to  16  years  [ Laws : p.  4oi3 , 
and  levy  reduced,  to  two-tenths  mill  [Laws  : p.  5153-) 


Laws , 1919:  Ref ormatcry  for  Women.  This  act  provided  for  a state  penal 

pp.  996-9-  farm,  called  a reformatory,  for  women  misdemeanants 

-only;  and  provided  that  they  could  be  held  after  ex- 
piration of  sentence  until  cured  of  venereal  disease. 
Appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made. 

(The  Board  met  with  local  opposition  in  determining 
site  of  institution  [Cf.  Laws . 1921:  pp.  679-803,  and 
as  a result  of  the  delay  the  Act  was  repealed  by  a sub- 
stitute act  of  1922  which  is  the  present  statute  [Sec 
below,  1922,  for  discuss  10113.  ) 


1920 

Census  of  1920.  Population  1,296,372,  an  increase  of  8.7 
per  cent  compared  with  14.9  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  Density  increased  during  the  decade  from  15.5 
to  16.7  per  square  mile.  Rural  population  decreased 
from  73.9  por  cent  in  1910  to  68.7  per  cent  in  1920. 

Many  counties  in  the  east  and  south  two  tiers  decreased 
in  population  while  most  of  the  counties  in  the  west 
half  of  the  state  increased  over  50  per  cent.  Urban 
population  grow  from  26.1  per  cent  in  1910  to  31.3  per 
cent  in  1920.  While  urban  population  increased  30.4  per 
cent,  rural  population  increased  only  1.1  per  cent. 

South  Omaha  was  annexed  to  Omaha  during  the  decade. 


Hegroes  increased  about  100  per  cent,  being  12,121 
in  1920.  Of  these,  91.5  per  cent  were  in  the  cities. 
Foreign -born  declined  fron  lb. 3 p6r  cent  in  19-10  to 
11.5  par  cent  in  1920.  Only  two  counties  showed  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  - Scotts 
Bluff  and  M.-rrill.  Ten  counties  received  enough 
foreigners  during  the  decade  to  maintain  the  same 
proportion  as  in  19 10;  the  remaining  counties  de- 
clined in  percentage  of  foreign -born. 

C onstltution  of  1675  as  amended  In  1919-20. 

Alien  cuff rape  abandoned. 

English  lan guage  declared  to  be  official  language 
of  state. 

Board  of  Pardons  conposed  of  governor,  attorney- 
general  and  secretary  of  state. 

Bane  of  Board  of  Commiss loners  of  State  Institu- 
tions chan pel  to  "Board  of  Control. " 

ITo  executive  state  office  shall  le  created  except 
on  two -thirds  majority  of  all  members  of  each 

h.0U3C  . 

Prohibits  the  subsidizing  of  private  or  denomina- 
tional schools  with  public  funds. 

Authorized  the  passage  of  laws  regulating  hours  and 
conditions  of  employment  for  women  and  children  and 
securing  them  a minimum  wage . 

Authorized  Industrial  Commission  to  regulate  em- 
ployer-employee relationships . 


1921 

Ex-service  men's  fund.  Two  million  dollars  appropriated  Laws , 19 
as  endowment  fund  to  bo  placed  in  custody  of  board  pp.  lol- 
of  educational  lands  and  funds  for  investment . Ad- 
ministration: .under  supervision  of  board,  by  some 
organization  of  ex-service  icon  approved  by  then. 

(This  is  known  as  the  "American  Legion  Fund"  and 
has  been  administered  up;  to  the  pnesont  under  the 
original  statute. ) 

Board  of  Pardons.  Act  setting  up  procedure  for  board  Laws,  19 
of  pardons  which  was  established  by  constitution;  pp~. o82- 
authorized  appointment  of  probation  (parolo)  of- 
ficers to  assist  board  in  carrying:  out  its  duties; 
reenacted  as  part  of  the  law  the  indeterminate 
sentence. 

(With  few  changes, w this  lav/  has  operated  up  to 
the  present  time. ) 


laws  ..  1C  19 -21 
pp.  5-36. 
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Laws  t 1921: 
pp.  248-8. 


Lawa , 1921 : 
pp.  858-56 


_Ip.w3 . 1921 : 
pp.  226-39 


Lawa . 1921 : 
pp.  945-4. 


Lawa , 192.1 : 
pp.  741-4. 


Day  schools  for  the  deaf.  Any  school  "board  Day  establish 
ouch  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  not  less 
than  five  pupils;  state  reimburses  district  at  rate 
of  not  more  than  $1.50  per  pupil;  teachers  shall  bo 
graduates  of  training  school  in  which  oral  method 
is  used. 

A series  of  minor  acts,  proposed  by  the  Children's  Code 
Commission,  was  passed.  Among  then  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Age  of  majority  for  women  raised  to  21  years . 

Authorized  compulsory  coomitncnt  to  industrial  hope. 

Forbade  children  under  16  and  expectant  • mothers  be- 
ing admitted  to  poorhouses . 

Declared  parents  to  be  natural  guardians  of  their 
children  and  equally  entitled  to  their  care  and 
custody. 

Required  independent  investigation  in  cases  of  di- 
vorce or  annulment  when  minor  children  involved. 

Established  Bureau  of  -Juvenile  Research.  This  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  a district  judge  short- 
ly after  law  went  into  effect,  on  the  ground  of  an 
error  in  the  title,,  of  the  bill.  The  act  has  never 
been  adjudicated  further;  is  still  on  the  statute 
books;  but  has  never  been  used  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. 

Amended  school  attendance  law  to  provide  for  a county 
attendance  officer  and  to  report  census  of  handi- 
capped children  to  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau;  pro- 
vided for  part-time  schools;  and  extended  the  length 
of  the  compulsory  school  term  to  nine  months . 

Habitual  criminals . Whoever  has  been  twice  convicted  of 
a felony  and  committed  to  prison,  in  this  state  or 
in  any  other,  shall  bo  doomed  an  habitual  criminal 
and  shall  be  sentenced  to  not  loss  than  1C  years  in 
penitentiary. 

(This  law,  unchanged,  is  part  of  the  present  stat- 
ute but  judges  rarely  use  it,  though  it  is  a com- 
pulsory act  and  not  discretionary. ) 

Reformatory  (for  men).  Board  of  Control  authorized  to 
establish  institution;  appropriation  of  $300,000. 

For  persons  (men)  not  loss  than  16  years  nor  more 
than  30,  convicted  of  a felony  for  the  first  time,. 


•’+9 


Sentence:  indeterminate,  except  must  state  maximum, 

and  nininun  period.  Instruction  shall  include  ole- 
nentory  school  courses,  and  pursuits  Toy  which  pris- 
oners nay  support  theme  Ives  when  roloasod,  chiefly 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  General  laws  concern- 
ing penitentiary  (a3  to  parole,  etc.)  shall  apply. 
Transfers  nay  be  made  "by  Board  of  Control  "between 
two  institutions. 


1922 


State  Reformatory  for  Women.  Act  passed  in  1921  was  laws  , Spec, 

changed  to  include  women  convicted  of  felonies,  and  Seas . 1922: 
provided  that  sentenco  should  "be  in  accordance  with  pp.  39 “62. 


the  indeterminate  sentence  law. 

(There  was  evidently  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  to  make  the  laws  for  the  two  reforma- 
tories conform,  though  this  did  not  accord  with  the 
intentions  of  those  interested  in  the  institution 
for  women. ) 

Reformatory  (for  non).  Act  of  1921  was  amended  by  in-  Laws , Spec, 

troducing  the  word  ,,nalo,,  which  had  been  omitted.  Seas . 1922: 

pp.  62-3. 

* Welfare  Federation  movement  was  represented  in  Nebraska 
by  organization  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
in  Lincoln  in  1922,  followed  by  the  Community  Chest 
in  1923.  In  Omaha  the  Community  Chest  and  Welfare 
Federation  was  founded  in  1923:  the  council  now  hav- 
ing a separate  set-up.  The  chests  arc  organizations 
of  private  social  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  cen- 
tralized financing  through  one  annual  campaign.  The 
councils  of  social  agencies  include  not  only  chest 
members  but  all  other  public  and  private  agencies. 

Their  chief  purpose  is  community  planning;  to  dis- 
courage the  organization  of  unnecessary  agencies;  to 
encourage  new  agencies  when  needed;  and  to  coordin- 
ate the  work  of  existing  agencies.  The  chest  move- 
ment is  confined  to  largo  population  centers,  though 
a council  of  social  agencies,  including  a confidential 
exchange,  night  well  operate  . in  the  larger  towns  of 
the  state. 


1923 

Maternal  and  infant  welfare.  Nebraska  accepted  the  pro-  laws  , 1923 

visions  of  the  Sheppard  Towner  Act  for  the  promo-  pp.  375-6. 

tion  of  the  welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  in- 
fancy; directed  that  the  work  b©  administered  by  the 
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Laws,  1923 : 
pp.  154-5. 


Laws , I923 : 

pp.  418-19. 


laws , 192p: 
p.  219. 


Laws  , 1927: 
pp.  197-8. 


health  department  t hr  ouch  its  "bureau  of  child  wel- 
fare (health),  working  under  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Childrens  Bureau.  An  appropriation  was 
made  matching  the  funds  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Ferriage  law  amended.  Publication  of  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  marry  at  least  10  days  "before  issuance  of 
license;  may  "be  dispensed  with  on  order  of  county 
judge.  Persons  afflicted  with  venereal  disease 
forbidden  to  marry;  county  judge  must  require  af- 
fidavit of  freedom,  from  any  venereal  disease  "be- 
fore issuing  license.  License  is  required.  Con- 
... non  law  marriage  thus  made  illegal,  though  guest ion 
was  not  finally  settled  until  decision  of  supreme 
court  (241  37 .W.  Pep.  766)  in  1932. 

(Those  provisions  remain  in  the  present  law  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  which  was  repealed  in- 
1929  [Laws;  pp.  260-1]  chiefly  Because  county 
judges  made  wholesale  exceptions  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  act;  also  the  pub- 
lic "believed  that  an  examination  for  venereal  dis- 
ease was  necessary  to  the  issuance  of  a license. 
Later  attempt  to  amend  section,  "but  requiring  a 
waiting  period  of  onljr  throe  days  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  surrounding  states,  was  made  in 
1933,  unsuccessfully.) 

Grand  Island  Hone  offered  Federal  Government.  An  act 
to  tender  U.  S.  Government,  without  consideration, 
the  whole  tract  of  land  including  Buildings,  for 
hospitalization  purposes  for  veterans  and  tlioir 
wives  and  widows  of  all  wars  on  condition  that 
the  Government  care  for  and  maintain  during  their 
life  all  the  inmates  now  tlioro, 

(Act  repealed  in  1925  f Laws : p.  337  3^  and  United 
States  Veterans*  Hospital  established  at  Lincoln 
in  1930. ) 


1925 

Only  a half-dozen  minor  acts  relating  to  puBlic  wo If arc 
were  passed,  including  the  requirement  of  a wait- 
ing-period "between  tho  filing  of  suit  for  diver co 
and  tho  hearing.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1933 
(C.S,  Supp.,  1933:  42-305). 


1927 

Penoving  Schools  for  Leaf  and  Blind  from  jurisdiction 
of  Board  of  Control.  An  act  to  amend  constitu- 
tion to  place  schools  for  doaf  and  Blind  under 


Board  of  Regents  of  State  University. 

(At  general  election  in  1925,  this  proposal  was 
voted  upon  favorably,  but  declared  illegal  due 
to  error  on  part  of  secretary  of  state  in  pub- 
lishing notice  of  election.  Amendment  was  op- 
posed by  many  persons  who  favored  placing  schools 
under  control  of  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
but  did  not  believe  that  schools  dealing  with 
elementary  and  industrial  subjects  were  a proper 
concern  of  a board  controlling  institutions  of 
higher  learning. ) 

Wyuka  Cemetery  made  burial  ground  for  (l)  inmates  of 
state  institutions,  under  joint  administration 
with  Board  of  Control  over  plat  set  aside  for 
that  purpose,  and  (2)  veterans  of  Spanish-Aaeri- 
can  war,  members  of  American  Legion,  and  other 
national  organizations  of  veterans,  under  joint 
administration  with  a committee  selected  from 
those  organizations  for  that  purpose. 

( See  above , 1869 ) . 


1929 


Investigation  of  private  charities  by  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Amends  section  on  powers  of  su- 
pervision: whenever  complaint  in  writing  against 

any  private  social  agency,  alleging  it  is  being 
conducted  in  unsanitary  or  unlawful  manner,  de- 
partment shall  inspect  and  cause  civil  or  crimi- 
nal proceedings  to  be  brought  against  offender, 
if  found  guilty  of  charge 

Revised  sterilization  act.  Applies  to  feeble-minded, 
insane,  or  habitual  criminals,  physically  capable 
of  bearing  off -spring,  and  who  ore  inmates  of  the 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  penitentiary,  ref ormatorie3 , industri- 
al home,  or  industrial  schools.  Board  of  Examin- 
ers of  Mental  Defectives  administers  lav;:  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Control;  five  physicians  from 
the  state  institutions,  at  least  three  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  institutions  for  mental  defec- 
tives. Procedure:  superintendents  of  named  insti- 
tutions shall  report  Quarterly  names  of  all  feeble- 
minded, insane,  habitual  criminals,  degenerates  or 
sex  perverts,  subject  to  parole  or  discharge  with- 
in the  next  three  months.  Board  shall  examine  and 
if  they  find  facts  as  alleged,  shall  not  parole 
or  discharge  until  sterilized.  In  case  of  rale  sox 
offenders,  shall  be  operated  upon  in  case  the 


Laws , 1927 
pp.  559-63 


Laws , 1929 
pp.  55^-5. 


Laws,  1929 

pp.  "563-7. 
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committing  court  orders;  my  then  apply  for  commu- 
tation of  sentence  within  one  year.  Penalty  for 
Board  of  Examiners  if  they  fail  to  carry  out  law. 
(Report  of  Board  of  Control  for  1955  showed  that 
law  was  applied  only  to  inmates  of  institution  for 
the  feeble -minded. ) 


1950 

Census  of  1950.  Population  1 ,577, 965 , an  increase  of 
6.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  8.7  for  the  preced- 
ing decade.  Urban  area  increased  19-9  per  cent 
and  included  55-5  per  cent  of  total  population. 
Rural  population  increased  0.1  per  cent  or  only  790 
persons,  and  included  64.7  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Farm  inhabitants  increased  only  245  during  the  de- 
cade and  non-farm  rural  population  added  but  547. 
The  most  rapidly  growing  centers  were  cities  of 
from  10,000  to  25,000  which  increased  in  number 
from  three  to  six,  and  in  proportion  116.5  per 
cent.  Negro  element  in  the  state  was  stationary 
during  the  decade.  The  Mexicans  wore  listed  for 
the  first  time  as  a separate  group  and  totaled 
6,521.  Foreign-born  declined  from  11.5  per  cent 
in  1920  to  8.4  per  cent  in  1950.  They  show  a larg- 
er proportion  in  the  urban  than  in  the  rural  ter- 
ritory. 


1951 

* Nebraska  Chapter _of  American  As a o elation  of  Social 
Workers  founded.  The  organization  is  active  in 
raising  standards  of  training  for  social  work, 
and  in  other  professional  interests.  It  has  a- 
bout  50  members  ( June , 1956 ) . 

Laws , 1951 : County  boards  of  public  welfare.  Nhy  bo  created  by  re- 
pp. 551-4.  solution  of  county  commissioners.  Membership: 

five  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  women  appoint- 
ed by  county  board  and  juvenile  judge;  unpaid, 
three -year  rotating  tern.  Duties  of  board;  de- 
velop a social  service  program  in  county;  cooper- 
ate with  all  public  and  private  local  agencies 
and  with  state  department  of  public  welfare;  may 
appoint  county  social  worker  whoso  duties  are  as 
follows:  may  act  as  juvenile  probation  officer, 

supervisor  of  mothers'  pensions,  supervisor  of 
poor  relief,  investigator  in  divorce  cases  where 
children  are  involved,  county  attendance  officer; 
shall  cooperate  with  and  assist  state  department 
of  public  welfare  in  any  work  in  county. 
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Petition  to  Congress  to  pay  soldier  bonup.  Reasons 

stated  were : 

American  people  ewe  soldiers  three  and  a half  Mi- 
lion  dollars. 

No  prosperity  without  purchasing  power. 

Nebraska's  share  is  approximately  $42,516,321. 

Secretary  Mellon  admits  that  amount  has  been  col- 
lected to  pay  off  war  debt. 

Bonds  are  held  in  most  every  case  by  rich  indi- 
viduals who  speculated  on  the  ravages  of  war. 

By  improving  farmers’  business  would  aid  business 
generally. 


1933 

IVh.nagerial  form  of  county  government.  Permissive  act 
relating  to  any  county  in  the  state. 

(Some  change  in  county  government  seems  one  of  the 
most  promising  and  necessary  factors  in  securing 
improved  administration  of  local  public  welfare. 
Little  is  to  be  hoped  for  with  the  weight  of  tra- 
dition hampering  newer  attitudes  toward,  and  meth- 
ods of,  public  welfare.  However,  above  act  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  1936  [ Cf.  2br',  N.W. 

Rep.  524 2 . ) 


Inheritance  tax  money  for  relief  of  poor.  Provision 
for  use  of  inheritance  tax  "solely  for  the  poor" 
until  March  1,  1935.  Time  extended  to  1957  ( Laws , 
1935 : pp.  501-2). 

County  emergency  levy  for  relief  of  unemployed  and  in- 
digent. Counties  authorized  to  levy  additional  tax 
not  to  exceed  one -half  mill,  during  years  1933  and 
1934. 

Old  age  pension  act.  To  be  administered  by  a oounty 

pension  commission  of  five  persons  appointed  by  the 
county  commissioners;  funds  to  be  provided  by  a 30- 
cent  tax  on  each  person  between  21  and  50  years. 
(This  act  was  found  inadequate  and  was  superseded 
by  a new  law  in  193 5 * ) 

Poor  law  amended.  "Pauper”  Act  of  1858  was  changed  to 
substitute  the  word  "poor  person"  for  "pauper"  and 
to  change  the  settlement  law  from  30  days  to  one 
year  in  the  stato  and  six  months  in  the  county. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  abolished.  Duties  of  de- 
partment pertaining  to  "public  health  and  sanita- 
tion" transferred  to  Department  of  Health:  duties 
relating  to  "the  general  public  welfare,"  including 
those  relating  to  charities  and  corrections,  trans- 
ferred to  Chi  ld  Welfare  bureau. 


Laws , 1931 : 
pp.  947-8. 


Laws , 1933: 
pp.  222-35. 


Laws . 1933: 
pp.  332*4. 


La,ws,  1933: 
p.  503. 


Laws . 1933: 

pp.  970-8. 


Laws 

PP. 


, 1933: 

479-64. 


Laws , 1933 : 
pp.  571-5. 


Laws . 1953: 
pp.  494-6. 

Laws , 1933 : 

pp.  969-70. 


Laws , 1935: 
PP.  343-8, 


Laws , 1935": 
pp.  569“72. 


Laws , 1935 : 

pp.  682-7.' 


Laws , 1935: 
p.  676. 


laws , 1935: 
pp.  678-82. 


laws , 1935: 
pp.  503-8. 


Child  Welfare  Bureau  Act.  Law  of  19 19  rewritten,  defin- 
ing duties  to  special  classes  of  children. 

Penitentiary women  removed  to  reformatory.  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  of  those  women  then  in  the 
penitentiary.  It  sa3rs  nothing  about  future  com- 
mitments and  raises  a question  as  to  whether  any 
woman  in  Nebraska  can  now  bo  given  a penitentiary 
sentence ! 


1935 

State  Employment  Service.  Free  employment-  bureau  es- 
tablished under  commissioner  of  labor  who  appoints 
director.  Each  county  to  levy  tax  to  provide  for 
office.  State  matches  Federal  funds  for  support 

of  bureau. 

#■ 

Nebraska  Library  Commission.  Restored  commission  which 
had  been  placed  under  direction  of  University  of 
Nebraska  Library  in  1933  ( Laws ; pp.  455-8.  For 
original  act,  see  above , 1901).  Duties:  to  ar- 
range for  loan  libraries  and  to  encourage  estab- 
lishment of  local  libraries. 

Genoa  Indian  School.  Authorized  acceptance  of  school 
from  Federal  Government:  appropriated  $35 ; 000  for 
repairs  on  buildings;  authorized  Board  of  Control 
to  establish  a hospital  for  the  insane. 

(Fortunately,  the  appropriation  was  so  entirely 
inadequate  as  not  to  be  worth  using  and  delay  may 
result  in  a more  seasoned  .judgment  as  to  use  of 
the  plant. ) 

County  levy  for  Insane.  Counties  required  to  make  suf 
ficient  levy  to  care  for  indigent  insane  committed 
to  state  hospitals. 

State  use  of  prison  labor.  State  institutions  required 
to  purchase  from  Board  of  Control  all  supplies  manu- 
factured or  produced  by  convicts . Appropriated 
$70,000  for  establishing  prison  industries. 

County  aid  to  blind.  Repealed  Act  of  1917 . Provided  for 
county  levy  for  blind.  Eligibility:  indigent  blind 
over  18;  resident  of  state  five  years;  blindness  to 


te  established  on  examination  "by  two  physicians. 
Monthly  payment  of  not  to  exceed  $30.00.  Family 
responsibility  under  poor  law  is  required. 

State  Commission  on  Control  of  Feeble-minded,.  Mo mber - 
ship:  Chairman,  Board  of  Control,  Superintendent, 

Institution  for  Feeble-minded,  and  attorney  gen- 
eral. Power  to  employ  psychologist  and  necessary 
staff,  to  be  paid  out  of  funds  of  Institution  for 
Feeble -minded.  Purpose:  to  prevent  reproduction 

of  feeble-minded  by  establishing  state  list  of  all 
mentally  deficient  and  file  some  with  county  judge 
who  shall  refu.se  marriage  license  unless  parties 
sterilized. 

Education  and  maintenance  of  deaf-blind  children.  Ap - 
preprint  ion  of  $5,000;  child  may  be  educated  .in 
a Nebraska  school  if  one  is  available,  or  may  be 
sent  elsewhere  at  expense  of  state. 

Social  So ourity  Acts : 

(At  special  session  called  in  November,  1955,  a 
series  of  acts  was  passed,  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 
Since  they  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  Survey, 
they  will  be  merely  listed  here.) 

Nebraska  Assistance  Act  setting  up  fund  and  provid- 
ing administrative  machinery. 

Blind  Assistance  Act. 

Old  Age  Assistance  Act . 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children , Crippled  Children,  and 
Child  Welfare  Services . 

Organization  and  administration  of  unemployment 
and  other  relief. 

Relating  to  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare  (Health) 
Services . 

Appropriations  for  the  above  activities  were  pro- 
vided as~foIlow3 : 

State  Assistance  and  Public  Health  funds. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

From  Federal  grant  for  public  health  services. 

From  one -cent  gasoline  tax  for  State  Assistance 
fund . 

Old  Age  Assistance. 

Administration  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
and  Public  Health  Fund. 


Laws,  1955 : 
pp.  555-7. 


laws,  Spec. 
Se_s_s . ,1955: 
pp.  191 -5. 


Laws,  Spec . 
Seas . ,1955: 
pp.  154-9. 
pp.  159- 150. 

pp.  166-77. 

pp.  179-89. 


pp.  154-65 


pp.  189-91. 


pp.  150-2. 
pp.  152-5- 
pp.  163-4. 
pp.  164-5. 

pp.  165-6. 
PP.  177-9 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 
of 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  NEBRASKA* *  * 


Public  welfare,  as  used  here,  does  not  refer  to  the  "general  welfare" 
as  understood  by  the  preamble  to  the  federal  constitution,  but 
to  the  narrow,  more  technical  meaning  of  the  tern.  "The  more  or 
less  recognized  public  welfare  functions  have  to  do  with  certain 
classes  of  unfortunate,  handicapped,  and  unadjusted  persons:  the 
economically  dependent,  the  convicted  criminals,  the  mentally 
diseased,  the  mentally  deficient,  the  dependent,  neglectdd,  and 
delinquent  child",  2" 

The  problems,  periods,  and  machinery  for  public  welfare  administration 
in  Nebraska  appears  as  follows  : 

I.  Establishment  of  principle  of  public  responsi- 
bility through  creation  of  first  local  and  state 
institutions  and  services. 

1.  County  responsibility  for  local  services 
and  institutions:  poor  relief,  almshouses, 
and  jails . 

2.  State  responsibility  for  certain  special 
classes,  with  institutions  under  individual 
boards . 

II.  Problem  of  administration  of  state  institutions. 

1.  Board  of  Public  Lands  ancl  Buildings. 

2.  Board  of  Control. 

III.  Problem  of  supervision  of  state  and  local  insti- 
tutions and  of  administration  of  laws  outside 
them. 


1855- 

1867-1875 

1875-1915 

1913- 


1.  The  material  for  this  section  is  taken  from  an  extended  study  on 
Public  Welfare  Administration  in  Nebraska,  by  Hattie  Plum  Williams , 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Nebraska.  This  study  is  being 
prepared  for  publication. 

2.  Millspaugh,  /Arthur  C.  Public  Welfare  Organization,  p.  L. 

The  Brookings  Institute,  1955* y 


* Copyright  applied  for. 
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1.  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

State  Prison  Board. 

Advisory  Board  of  Pardons. 

2.  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Bureau  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
State  Child  Welfare  Bureau 

3.  Board  of  Pardons 

IV.  Administration  of  federal  and  state  aid  to  local 
communities . 

1.  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 

State  Emergency  Relief  Committee, 
appointed  "by  the  governor. 

County  Relief  Committees,  working  in  co- 
operation with. 'the  county  commissioners 
and  supervisors. 

2.  Federal  and  state  assistance  through  Social 
Security  Act. 

State  Assistance  Committee,  composed  of 
Board  of  Educational  Lands  and  Funds, 
to  administer  State  Assistance  Fund. 

State  ChiD.d  Welfare  Bureau,  with  greatly 
extended  duties. 

County  Acsistance  Committee,  composed 
of  county  hoard,  county  treasurer, 
and  county  welfare  hoard  if  one  is  es- 
tablished. 

The  following  charts  illustrate  the  changes  in  public  welfare 
tion  in  llebraska  from  1895  to  1956.  3 


1901-1919 

I9.U-I9I9 

I9II-I9I9 

1919-1955 

1919-1920 

1919- 

1920- 


1955-1955 


1935- 


1935- 


administra- 


3.  The  charts  were  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  and  of  the  Nebraska  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 


CHART  I 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

1855  - 1875 
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From  the  earliest  territorial  period  in  Nebraska,  county  governments  have  been  responsible 
for  public  welfare  services  through  a county  tax  for  poor  relief,  and  for  such  local 
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The  Directors  (6)  of  the  Institutes  for  the  Blind  were  elected  by  the 
Legislature  for  a six -year  rotating  term.  The  Directors  appointed  all 
Officers  and  Teachers  and  supervised  the  administration  through  the 
principal. 


CHART  II 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 
STATE  INSTITUTIONS,  1875- 
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CHART  III 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 
STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  C RARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS 
1901  - 1919 


H-hH-h-H-f—H  ~ SUPERVISORY 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  was  established  in  Nebraska 
in  1901  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  the  times. 

Members:  Governor,  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings , and  Su- 

perintendent of  Public  Instruction  composed  this  extra-legal 
Board.  The  actual  work  was  performed  by  four  secretaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  for  four-year  overlapping  terms  and  this 
unpaid,  nonpartisan  advisory  group  was  authorized  to  choose 
an  executive  called  Chief  Clerk  to  fix  his  salary  and  through 
the  Chief  Clerk,  to  carry  out  the  dutios  of  the  Board. 

The  establishment  of  the  Board  created  a state-wide  coordinat- 
ed system,  concerned  with  supervision  but  not  with  management. 

Duties:  Fact-finding  and  Publicity;  authority  to  visit,  inspect  and 

investigate  to  secure  facts  which  shall  be  directed  toward 
improving  health,  education,  methods  of  punishment  and  refor- 
mation of  Inmates:  report  biennially  to  Governor  and  Legis- 

lature: in  1911,  Chief  Clerk  assumed  administrative  duties  in 
connection  with  parole  and  pardon. 

Absorption  by  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  1919;  became  Bureau  of 

Social  Service;  former  duties  largely  taken  over  by  Child  Wel- 
fare Bureau.  In  1933  when  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was 
abolished,  all  duties  of  former  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor-  . . 
root ions  were  transferred  to  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau 
(C.S.Supp.  Neb.,  1933:  81-3715). 
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CHART  IV 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 
PARDON  AND  PARC  IE  SYSTEM 

1855  - 


Since  the  earliest  Territorial  days  (1855)  the  Governor  has  had  the 
executive  power  of  pardon.  In  18$3  the  Legislature  empowered 
the  Governor  to  grant  paroles,  the  parolees  "being  under  his  im- 
mediate supervision. 

The  State  Prison  Board,  created  by  legislative  act  in  19H,  was  com- 
posed of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  three -year 
overlapping  terms.  Their  duties  were  to  assist  the  Governor  in 
the  increasingly  heavy  burden  of  administering  the  parole  law 
and  the  new  indetorminate  sentence  act  of  that  year  This  same 
Board  was  made  the  Advisory  Board  of  Pardons  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  issuance  of  pardons,  reprieves  and  commutations, 
which  power  had  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the  territory. 

The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
was  made  the  executive  secretary  of  both  Boards. 

The  Board  of  Pardons  was  an  outcome  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
1920.  It  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and 
Attorney  General,  with  a state  probation  officer  as  executive 
secretary.  The  name  of  the  Board  is  misleading  since  its  chief 
duties  axe  concerned  with  parole  arid  not  with,  pardons. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

RE ORGAN! ZATI Oil  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT  BY  CIVIL  /J5MENISTRATIOIT 
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additional  duties  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  see  Chart  XI. 
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CHART  VIII 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMI  NT  STRAT I Oil 
EXTENSION  OF  COUNTY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOB  PUBLIC  WE LFARE 


1875  - 1937 


BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OR  SUPERVISORS 


C 


CLOTHING 
TO 

INDIGENT 
INMATES  OH  1 


TIONS  187 


"T  C 


INDIGENT 

TUBERCU- 

LOUS 

I909-H 


COUNTY 

SOLDIERS 

RELIEF 

1889 


V 


COUNTY 

LIBRARY 

1911 


V-1901'  C-1903 


COUNTY 
BOARD  OF 
HEALTH 

I9OI-I9 


jV 

COUNTY 
DETENTION 
HOME 
1907 


PARENTS 

ALLOW- 

ANCES 

1913 


V 


JOINT 
CITY  AND 
COUNTY 
JAIL 
1913 


V 


C 1933 

v 1913 


V 


MOTHERS’ 

PENSION 

1913 


COMMUNITY 

NURSE 

1917 


COUNTY 
ATTENDANCE] 
OFFICER 
1921 


COUNTY 
BOARD  OF 
PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
1931 


OLD  AGE  PENSION 

COST  OF  INSANE 

1933 

1935 

FINANCIAL 

APPOINTIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


C - COMPULSORY 
V - VOLUNTARY 


The  ahove  chart  shows  nost  of  the  additional  public  welfare  duties  and 
powers  assigned  to  county  boards  since  I875,  with  the  exception  of 
those  under  the  State  Assistance  Acts.  See  Chart  I for  duties  and 
powers  preceding  1875  and  chart  XI  for  county  assistance  duties. 
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caw  ix 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMQJISTRATION 
EMERGENCY  RELIEF 
1931  - 1932 


(HO  SECRETARY ) ->»»  COOPERATING . /JMCNISTERING 


In  1931  the  drought  and  grasshopper  disaster,  added  to  unemployment, 

made  a relief  program  seem  necessary  in  certain  devastated  counties 
When  the  ad  interim  emergency  arose  . the  Governor  who  should  have 
been  able  to  turn  to  tho  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  roliof,  found  that  agency  unofficered,  no  secretary 
having  boon  appointed  by  him.  Tho  State  Tax  Commissioner  was  there 
fore  made  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  a half  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  roliof  in  kind  and  $17,000  in  cash,  collected  from 
private  sources. 
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Tlie  State  Assistance  Progran  was  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  Social  Security  Act  passed  in 
session,  iToveiiber,  1955. 
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RELIEF  AND  ASSISTANCE 
A.  Poor  Relief 


Statutory  Provisions  for  Poor  Relief 

Nebraska  has  rndc  statutory  provision  for  its  poor  fron 
the  earliest  days  of  the  territory.1  These  j;rovisions  today  remain 
substantially  as  they  were  in  1858  though  minor  nodifications  have 
been  mde.  For  example,  in  l8p3  the  law  changed  the  original  sum  to 
be  paid  by  relatives  failing  support,  fron  $10  per  month  to  "such 
sums  as  the  county  commissioners  shall  agree  upon,  not  to  exceed  $10 
per  week."’2.  In  1915,  members  of  boards  of  county  commissioners  wore 
made  overseers  of  the  poor  in  place  of  justices  of  the  peace.-  The 
most  important  change  came  in  1933  when  the  period  of  settlement  ivas 
increased  fron  30  days,  as  it  had  been  defined  since  1858,  to  one  year 
in  the  state  and  six  months  in  the  county.  At  that  tine  the  torn 
"pauper"  was  changed  to  "poor  person",  though  the  compilers  of  the 
statutes  still  retain  the  torn  "paupers"  as  the  chapter  heading.4 

The  poor  law  now  in  effect  provides  briefly,  that  every  per- 
son unable  to  earn  a livelihood  for  any  unavoidable  reason  shall  be 
entitled  to  support  fron  the  children,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
grandchildren  or  grandparents  A It  provides  that  any  poor  person  who 
has  no  relative  in  the  state  able  or  willing  to  furnish  support,  shall 
receive  such  relief  as  his  or  her  case  may  require,  out  of  the  treas- 
ury of  the  county  in  which  he  or  she  has  legal  settlement.6  Members 
of  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  or  supervisors  arc  in  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  poor  relief.7 

As  early  as  1855  f the  law  provides  that  the  counties  nay 
levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  The  present  law  permits 
counties  to  levy  a tax  not  to  exceed  throe  mills  on  the  dollar  val- 
uation for  ordinary  revenue,  including  support  of  the  poor.  In  1933 
the  legislature  authorized  counties  and  cities  to  levy  an  emergency 
relief  tax  for  the  roliof  of  the  unemployed  and  indigent,  of  not  to 
exceed  one -half  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  yc-ars  1934  and  1935.  in 
1935,  this  emergency  measure  was  extended  for  tho  biennium  1936  and 
1937. 3 County  boards  were  also  required  by  the  legislature  of  1933 
to  use  all  inheritance  tax  money  in  their  hands  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  and  all  that  should  accrue  up  to  M?.rch  1,  1935, 

"for  worthy  indigent  poor*  persons" . This  provision  was  extended  in 
1935  for  tho  biennium. 1 0 


C.S.L.  . I (1858):  pp.  557-9. 

Laws , Nob . , 1883 : pp . 255  -6 . 

Laws . Nob . , I9I3:  p.  80. 

C.S.  Supp,  Hob.,  1933:  60-115. 

Ibid,,  1933:' 68-101. 

Ibid. , 68-103. 

Ibid. , 68— 105. 

C.s.L. . I (1855):  p.  7k. 

C.S.  Supp.  Neb..  1933:  77-1818  to  77-1819:  laws.  Nob,.  1935: 
PP.  556-7. 

C.S.  Supp.  Hob..  1933:  77-22l3a;  Laws.  Nob..  1935:  p.  502. 
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State  Administration  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief 

Although  the  counties  and  the  private  agencies  throughout 
the  state  had  attempted,  with  varying  degrees  of  adequacy  to  meet  re- 
lief needs,  there  was  no  organized  and  planned  general  relief  on  a 
state -wide  scale  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Nebraska  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  Even  during  the  winter  of  1952-33  the  counties  were 
unconscious  of  the  situation  they  were  facing,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  urban  counties  with  the  larg- 
est cities,  there  was  no  demand  made  upon  the  legislature  for  relief. 

It  was  the  pressure  of  these  two  counties  which  resulted  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  two  emergency  measures  noted  in  the  above  paragraph.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1933  the  situation  in  certain  counties  of  the  state 
was  so  desperate  that  Federal  funds  were  demanded  in  order  to  prevent 
actual  starvation.  During  the  time  in  which  the  Nebraska  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  was  organizing  and  working  out  procedures,  it 
was  decided  that  funds  should  be  distributed  bn  the  basis  of  need  to 
those  counties  financially  unable  to  meet  their  relief  responsibilities. 
It  was  also  decided  that  the  counties  should  continue  their  other  serv- 
ices, such  as  mothers'  pensions,  soldiers'  and  sailors'  relief,  etc., 
and  that  all  emergency  relief  funds  should  be  expended  by  persons  ap- 
proved by  and  responsible  directly  to  the  Nebraska  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  A few  counties  objected  to  these  requirements  and 
thus  were  not  eligible  to  receive  Federal  funds. 

In  August,  1934,  the  Nebraska  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion (hereafter  referred  to  as  "NERA" ) required,  as  a condition  to 
receiving  further  grants,  that  the  counties  sign  an  agreement  whereby 
each  county  would  make  available  funds  equivalent  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  gas  tax  income  plus  what  could  be  raised  by  the  equivalent  of  a 
levy  of  1.93  mills  on  the  1934  assessed  valuation,  with  a collection 
:>f  60  per  cent.  The  reasons  for  asking  for  such  an  agreement  were 
two:  first,  to  give  to  the  authorities  of  each  county  the  sense  of 
participating  in  the  care  of  the  needy  and  thus  to  increase  a con- 
sciousness of  the  existing  social  problems;  and  second,  to  insure 
the  continued  use  of  such  county  funds  as  wore  available  and  thus 
be  able  to  determine  what  Federal  supplementation  was  necessary. 

Several  county  boards  felt  that  this  agreement  was  unfair 
and  did  not  allow  then  a proper  share  in  deciding  haw  and  to  whom  the 
funds  should  be  disbursed,  since  tho  NERA  was  still  in  control  of  ex- 
penditures. As  a result,  by  July,  1935,  eight  counties  had  either 
failed  to  sign  the  agreement  or  had  abrogated  its  provisions  and 
Joined  the  11  counties  that  had  previously  refused  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  the  NERA. 

In  August,  1935,  the  NERA  offered  a now  agreement  to  all 
the  counties,  essentially  the  same  as  the  other,  but  eliminating  the 
income  from  the  gas  tax  and  asking  only  that  the  counties  make  availa- 
ble funis  equivalent  to  those  which  would  be  derived  from  a 1.64  mill 
levy  on  the  1935  assessed  valuation,  with  an  85  per  cent  collection. 
Sixty-one  counties  signed  this  agreement. 


On  January  8,  19.36 , due  to  retrenchment  In  the  Federal 
program  and  diminishing  Federal  funds,  the  NERA  officially  with- 
drew relief  allowances  from  all  hut  the  28  counties  in  which  the 
financial  need  was  most  serious.  Certain  of  these  have  teen  re- 
ceiving small  grants  since  that  date.  There  are  30  counties  in 
the  state  in  which  the  financial  situation  is  particularly  grave, 
and  which  had  79*3  per  cent  of  the  state's  entire  direct  relief 
load  on  January  30,  1936.  According  to  a study  made  hy  the  NERA 
these  counties  will  he  unahle  to  provide  for  their  monthly  direct 
relief  needs  hy  an  average  of  $335,538.65  per  month,  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  adequate  standards  determined  as  minimum  hy  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration  for  the  year  February  1,  1936, 
through  February  1,  1937*  It  was  estimated  that  these  counties 
would  fail  to  meet  direct  relief  needs  hy  a total  of  $4,026,463.80 
provided  they  contributed  amounts  for  direct  relief  to  the  limit 
of  their  ability  in  accordance  with  the  needs  estimated  hy  the  study." 

The  NERA  is  rapidly  liquidating  its  entire  program.14 
It  is  performing  only  those  functions  which  are  not  and  cannot  he 
taken  care  of  hy  any  other  agency  in  the  state  at  present.  The 
following  are  included  in  its  activities: 

(1)  Central  Application  Bureaus. 

One  of  these  Bureaus  is  maintained  in  every  county.  Its 
functions  are  the  certification  of  employables  to  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  and  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

(2)  Referrals  to  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

Each  application  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  must 
he  investigated  in  order  to  ascertain  the  eligibility  and  need  of 
the  applicant.  As  of  May  1,  1936,  there  remained  approximately 
3,000  cases  to  he  accepted  and  for  whom  plans  must  he  worked  out. 

(3)  Commodity  Distribution. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  WPA  State -Wide  Commodity  Distri- 
bution Project,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  various  NERA  representatives 
to  determine  who  is  to  receive  commodities.  As  many  of  the  counties 
make  little  investigation  before  granting  relief,  and  keep  no  relia- 
ble case  records , it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  relief  status  of 
those  clients  who  did  not  receive  aid  from  the  NERA  and  to  know 
their  real  needs.  Some  county  institutions  are  also  eligible  for 
commodities,  and  it  falls  to  the  NERA  representative  to  investigate 
the  needs  of  these  institutions. 


11.  Nebraska  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  "A  Study  of  the  1936 
Relief  Need  in  Nebraska",  Special  Research  Bulletin  No.  1,  p.  6, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  July  15,  1936. 

The  information  regarding  the  current  activities  of  the  Nebraska 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  was  obtained  from  a report  made 
by  the  State  Administrator  to  the  Emergency  Relief  Committee  in 
May,  1936. 


12. 
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(4)  Determination  of  eligibility  for  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  HERA  representative  to  investigate  and 
make  recommendations  on  all  new  enrollees  for  the  CCC.  At  the  request 
of  the  War  Department , cases  are  investigated  in  order  to  determine 
any  change  of  status. 


(5)  The  Social  Service  Bureau. 

This  department  is  maintained  to  handle  inter-city  inquir- 
ies concerning  the  return  of  individuals  to  their  places  of  residence. 
The  investigations  are  made  by  the  HERA  representatives.  It  also  su- 
pervises relief  activities  in  those  counties  still  receiving  Federal 
funds . 

(6)  Supervision  of  the  Self-Help  Cooperatives  at  Grand 
Island  and  Kearney., 

This  activity  is  necessary  in  order  that  these  societies  may 
be  assisted  in  perfecting  their  organizations  and  operations.  A spe- 
cialist in  cooperative  programs  has  been  employed  on  a part-time  basis 
for  this  purpose.  He  is  assisting  in  the  reorganization  of  these 
groups  so  that  they  may  be  placed  on  a self-supporting  basis,  if  pos- 
sible . 

(7)  The  Omaha  Service  Center. 

The  HERA  has  continued  this  service  for  the  care  of  tran- 
sients and  homeless  men  of  Omaha,  providing  hospital  and  clinical  care 
as  well  as  other  services.  Ho  other  agency  in  Omaha  has  been  able  to 
meet  this  problem.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  this  center  will  be 
discontinued  after  December  31,  1936,  due  to  the  lack  of  funds. 

(8)  The  Finance  Division. 

This  division  performs  accounting  services  for  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  State  Belief  Administration  and  lias  been  closing 
the  project  registers  of  the  HERA  work  program  which  ended  in  Decem- 
ber, 1935.  It  also  reports  statistics  to  Washington  on  county  case 
loads  and  the  expenditures  from  Federal,  state  and  local  sources. 

These  statistics  are  obtained  from  reports  from  the  various  HERA  rep- 
resentatives and  are  important  in  helping  to  form  a picture  of  the 
relief  problems  of  the  state, 

(9)  The  Department  of  Research  and  Statistics. 

The  duties  of  this  department  include  the  compilation  of 
monthly  bulletins  on  relief  statistics  and  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  all  emergency  agencies  giving  public  assistance.  It  is 
also  compiling  a report  of  the  activities  of  the  HERA  from  July,  1933., 
to  July,  1936.  It  supervises  the  Federal  research  programs  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  the  state  since  the  HERA 
is  administering  the  funds  earmarked  for  those  studies. 

Turing  the  month  of  February,  1936,  the  HERA  had  a staff  of 
368  persons,  including  five  district  supervisors,  62  HERA  representa- 
tives, and  19  assistants.  By  June  1,  1936,  this  number  had  been  re- 
duced to  196,  with  only  two  district  supervisors  and  49  representatives 
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32  of  whoa  have  been  appointed  county  assistance  or  relief  direc- 
tors and  one  who  is  act inf  county  assistance  director.  At  a re- 
cent meet inf  the  state  committee  of  the  NERA  allotted  a sun  of 
money  to  aid  certain  counties  in  their  administrative  expenses. 

These  counties  have  organizations  which  are  approved  by  the  relief 
committee  and  the  funds  allotted  then  were  not  made  contingent  up- 
on ether  NERA  help  at  the  present  tine . This  allotment  was  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  salaries  of  23  assistants , including  case  workers, 
clerks,  stenographers  and  typists,  until  -Juno  30,  1936.  The  HERA 
has  in  the  past  paid  the  salaries  of  those  representatives  who  are 
county  assistance  directors,  hut  after  June  1 1936,  it  is  only  to 

pay  one -half  of  the  salary  of  such  persons,  .attention  should  ho 
called  to  the  fact  that  a considerable  amount  of  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  state  social  security  program  in  the  counties  has 
been  borne  by  the  Nebraska  Emergency  Relief  Administration  out  of 
Federal  funds  through  the  payment  of  salaries  and  some  incidentaa 
expenses  of  many  persons  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  county 
assistance  program.  Few  counties  have  found  the  three  per  cent  al- 
lowed by  the  legislature  sufficient  to  administer  this  program,  and 
in  some  instances  the  program  has  been  severely  handicapped  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  additional  local  funds  to  supplement 
state  funds  allowed  for  administration. 


Federal  Programs  (exclusive  of  the  HERA). 

At  its  peak,  in  March  1936,  the  Nebraska  Works  Progress 
Administration  employed  28,784  workers;  this  number  was  reduced  to 
13,299  °n  May  26  and  is  expected  to  be  reduced  to  14,700  by  June  30. 
This  reduction  has  been  made  with  little  regard  for  need  of  the  per- 
sons released  or  conditions  in  private  industry. 

By  May  1,  1936,  approximately  6,000  form  loans  had  been 
made  and  3 000  emergency  cases  had  been  accepted  by  the  Resettlement 
Admin is  trat ion . 

The  National  Youth  Administration  employed  during  April, 
1936,  about  1,800  youths  on  various  projects  through  the  state. 

In  addition  to  these  agencies  the  Civilian  Conservation. 
Corps  had  3.620  young  men  from  Nebraska  enrolled,  each  of  wh.,m  was 
sending  $25.00  monthly  to  his  family.  Between  April  1,  1933,  and 
May  5.  1936,  Nebraska  enrolioes  have  sent  i>3 ,000, 151.00  to  their 
dependents . 

The  fear  that  those  activities  may  cease  or  be  seriously 
curtailed  is  a real  one  among  the  more  thoughtful  relief  officials 
of  the  state.  In  many  counties  the  statement  was  made  that  they 
would  be  able  to  get  along  sane  way  as  long  as  tile  WPA  and  its  al- 
lied projects  were  continued,  but  not  if  they  should  close  down.  In 
one  county,  with  a relief  case  load  of  .1.4  in  February,  1936,  there 
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were  at  that  time  45  men  working  on  WPA  projects,  all  of  whom  would 
he  forced  to  apply  for  relief  if  the  projects  were  closed.  While  the 
relative  numbers  in  this  case  are  perhaps  extreme.,  they  do  illustrate 
the  position  in  which  many  counties  find  themselves. 

Reemployment  is  proceeding  so  slowly  that  many  sections  of 
the  state  have  not  felt  its  effects;  the  employment  in  the  agricultur- 
al areas  is  seasonal  and  the  wages  that  are  being  offered  are  so  small 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  most  of  the  workers  to  save  anything  to 
support  their  families  during  the  coming  winter.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  in  Douglas  County  alone,  business  would  have  to  be  maintained 
at  its  1926  level  for  several  months  before  any  real  decrease  in  the 
number  of  the  unemployed  in  the  county  would  be  noticeable. 

Thus  the  state  should  realize  that  it  is  faced  with  a long 
time  problem,  for  opportunity  of  employment  alone  cannot  solve  the 
problem,  even  if  this  opportunity  is  ample.  The  unemployed  person 
must  have  enough  self-respect  and  his  morale  must  be  high  enough  to 
enable  him  to  accept  a position  and  hold  it  when  it  is  offered.  That 
the  repressive  and  pauperizing  methods  and  attitudes  now  so  common  in 
the  state  can  result  in  this  last  objective  is  greatly  to  be  doubted. 


County  Relief  Administration 

In  a discussion  of  county  administration  of  poor  relief,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  separate  the  administration  of  local  funds  known 
as  "poor  relief"  from  state  and  Federal  funds  known  as  "assistance" 
since  the  sane  agency,  the  county  board,  has  charge  of  both,  though 
the  name  of  the  board  changes  with  the  fund  disbursed. 

No.  study  of  county  administration  of  poor  relief  previous 
to  1955  was  attempted.  County  records  have  not  been  kept,  and  no  sta- 
tistics were  available.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  methods  of 
county  distribution  of  poor  relief  in  Nebraska  have  not  been  studied 
by  experienced  and  competent  persons.  At  the  time  the  Survey  of  Social 
Resources  was  under  way,  the  administration  of  state  assistance  was  too 
recent  to  permit  of  any  detailed  statement  as  to  its  accomplishments. 
The  following  outline  of  county  administration,  therefore,  deals  chief- 
ly with  the  period  of  the  NERA,  although  it  reflects  the  past  practices 
of  county  boards  and  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  state  as- 
sistance funds  by  them. 

It  is  convenient  in  discussing  the  methods  used  in  adminis- 
tering relief  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state  to  divide  the  coun- 
ties into  groups,  according  to  the  length  of  time  that  they  were  af- 
filiated with  the  NERA,  As  previously  noted,  they  fall  into  five 
groups : 

Group  I.  Eleven  counties  which  wore  never  associated  with 
NERA  or  which  terminated  the  working  relation  prior  to  July,  1934. 

Group  II.  Eight  counties  which  withdrew  between  July,  1934, 
and  July,  1935- 
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Group  III.  Fifteen  counties  which  withdrew  ho tween  July,  1935, 
and  January , 1936. 

Group  IV.  Thirty-one  counties  which  wore  dropped  on  January 

9,  1936. 

Group  V.  Twenty-eight  counties  which  were  officially  drop- 
ped as  of  February  9,  1936,  hut  of  which  24  have  received  grants  subse- 
quently, some  continuously  and  some  nore  or  less  intermittently. 


Per s omie  1 Administering  Relief. 

Group  I.  In  seven  of  the  11  counties  in  this  group  the  indi- 
vidual county  commissioners  or  supervisors  administer  all  relief.  ' Of 
these  county  officials,  19  arc  farmers  or  ranchers,  three  are  retired  or 
have  no  occupation,  one  is  a merchant,  one  a salesman,  and  three  are 
from  other  fields.  One  county  has  appointed  its  county  clerk  as  relief 
director  and  the  remaining  three  have  appointed  full  time  relief  dir- 
ectors, none  of  when  have  had  any  training  or  previous  experience  in 
this  kind  of  work. 

Group  II.  Of  these  eight  counties,  only  two  have  relief  dir- 
ectors, and  one  of  these  has  no  authority  to  make  final  decisions  regard- 
ing the  giving  of  relief  until  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the 
commissioner  in  whose  district  the  applicant  lives;  neither  of  these  re- 
lief directors  has  had  previous  training  or  experience . in  social  work. 

Of  the  commissioners  and  supervisors  who  administer  relief  in  the  other 
six  counties,  22  are  farmers  or  ranchers,  one  is  a merchant,  four  are 
retired,  two  are  in  other  occupations,  and  one  has  no  occupation.  In 
one  of  these  counties  one  commissioner  has  appointed  an  experienced  work- 
er to  care  for  his  district;  the  other  two  commissioners  handle  their 
own. 


Group  III.  This  group  is  composed  of  15  counties  in  which  re- 
lief is  administered  by  the  members  of  the  county  board  in  six  counties. 
The  occupational  distribution  of  these  officials  is:  15  farmers,  one 

retired  farmer,  and  one  well -driller.  In  one  county  the  assistance  com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  the  county 
treasurer,  administer  relief,  and  in  another  the  county  clerk  has  been 
designated  to  perform  this  duty,  with  the  advice  of  the  commissioners. 

In  seven  counties  relief  directors  have  been  appointed;  in  one  of  those, 
the  supervisors  handled  all  relief  from  August  1,  1935,  to  May  1,  1936, 
by  which  time  they  had  decided  that  relief  was  being  granted,  not  on 
the  basis  of  need,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  personal  prejudices  and  emo- 
tional reactions  of  the  seven  members  of  the  county  board,  and  that 


17.  In  speaking  of  the  administration  of  relief  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  members  of  the  county  board  arc  legally  responsible,  but 
are  in  some  cases  delegating  the  actual  work  to  someone  else. 


unless  aono  standards  were  set  and  one  person  appointed  to  administer 
those  standards,  the  county  would  find  itself  in  a hopeless  mess.  Un- 
fortunately, the  director  who  was  appointed  is  wholly  lacking  in  train- 
ing and  experience,  as  is  the  director  in  another  of  these  seven  coun- 
ties, and  is  encountering  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  program  plan- 
ned and  in  operation.  The  other  five  directors  have  varying  qualifi- 
cations. All  have  had  experience  under  the  HERA,  however,  and  at 
least  are  familiar  with  the  problems  confronting  them.  I Tone  of  these 
seven  people  has  had  anj  formal  training  in  social  work. 

Group  IV.  It  is  in  Groups  IV  and  V that  we  find  the  wid- 
est variety  of  relief  organizations  and  personnel.  In  Group  IV  there 
are  only  six  counties  in  which  the  members  of  the  county  hoards  as- 
sume full  responsibility  for  all  relief.  Thirty-one  of  these  offi- 
cials are  farmers  or  ranchers,  one  is  a merchant,  four  have  other  oc- 
cupations, and  two  are  retired.,  The  other  21  counties  have  relief 
directors  whose  qualifications  and  authority  differ  widely.  In  one 
county  the  relief  director  is  well-trained  and  has  had  a wide  experi- 
ence; he  has  complete  charge  of  all  relief  in  two  of  the  county's 
districts,  but  has  nothing  to  say  concerning  affairs  in  the  third 
which  is  handled  entirely  by  the  commissioner.  In  the  remaining  24 
counties,  five  of  the  directors  have  had  both  training  and  experience, 
15  have  had  previous  experience  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  holding 
some  position  in  a relief  office,  and  four  have  had  neither  training 
nor  experience.  Their  authority  ranges  all  the  way  from  complete  re- 
sponsibility within  the  limits  of  the  relief  budget  to  the  position 
of  acting  only  at  the  direction  of  the  county,  board.  In  many  of  these 
counties  the  commissioners  reserve  the  right  to  issue  relief  orders 
"in  cases  of  emergency,"  which  may  or  my  not  ho  emergencies.  One 
county  relief  director  reports  the  case  of  an  elderly  ran  whose  son 
is  in  good  financial  condition  and  who  regularly  sends  money  to  his 
father.  This  fact  has  been  verified  repeatedly,  yet  ©very  time  the 
relief  office  refuses  to  grant  further  relief  the  township  supervisor 
issues  relief  orders  until  the  office  is  forced  to  reopen  the  case. 

In  other  counties  the  director  my  have  complete  control  until  he  or 
she  runs  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  coun- 
ty hoard  and  then  be  compelled  to  consider  the  "morale"  or  the  "wor- 
thiness" of  the  case  to  the  exclusion  of  the  human  values  at  stake. 

!-n  at  least  one  county  in  this  group  the  county  board,  composed  of  20 
supervisors,  acts  m an  advisory  capacity  to  the  relief  director, 
with  the  result  that  the  advice  is  very  often  difficult  to  obtain  and 
still  more  often  is  extremely  contradictory.  There  are,  howe /or,  at 
least  three  counties  in  this  group  in  which  the  directors  have  won  the 
confidence  of' their  county  boards  and  communities  and  are  permitted 
some  latitude  in  working  out  a program  in  conjunction  with  members  of 
the  county  assistance  committee  and  the  community. 

Group  V.  In  this  group  there  are  28  counties  that  show  a 
‘real  lack  of  personnel  standards.  In  on.lj  five  counties,  however,  do 
the  commissioners  and  supervisors  assume  all.  responsibility  for  ro.l'of; 
the  occupational  classification  of  these  individuals  i3 : llj  farmers 

and  ranchmen,  one  merchant,  two  with  no  occupation  and  one  retired 
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farmer.  In  one  of  these  counties,  too  poor  to  employ  a relief  director, 
the  commissioners  act  almost  entirely  on  the  advice  of  the  HE&i  reprc 
sentative . 

In  two  other  counties  there  are  no  relief  directors  "but  all 
the  availahle  relief  funds  are  HERA  funds  and  are  "being  expended  "by  the 
HERA  representatives  who  base  their  decisions  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  commissioners;  one  of  these  representatives  made  the  remark  that 
she  regarded  the  county  board  as  a group  of  caseworkers  and  acted  solely 
upon  their  advice.  The  observations  made  in  this  county  would  tend  to 
raise  considerable  doubt  regarding  the  wisdom  of  this  practice. 

In  still  another  county  the  county  clerk  has  been  designated 
to  act  as  the  dispenser  of  relief  in  addition  to  his  many  other  duties. 

In  another  the  HERA  representative  is  acting  director  of  relief,  but  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  county  will  appoint  a director  after  the  HERA 
ceases  to  pay  this  salary  as  it  is  in  debt  about  $50,000.00  and  is  not 
able  to  pay  the  salaries  of  its  present  staff  of  officials.  Another 
county  has  a person  officially  designated  as  "relief  director",  whose 
duties  are  only  to  write  orders  as  directed  by  the  commissioners  and  to 
keep  a record  of  these  orders;  such  a position  could  hardly  be  classi- 
fied as  "director". 

Each  of  the  18  remaining  counties  has  a relief  director  who 
has  at  least  most  of  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  program. 
Three  of  these  directors  have  had  some  formal  training  in  social  work 
as  well  as  some  experience;  ten  have  had  some  experience,  though  the  ex- 
perience in  some  of  the  cases  might  be  of  doubtful  value.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  group  includes  the  most  populous  county  in  the  state, 
whose  relief  problems  have  been  widely  publicized.  It  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  note  the  occurrence  of  almost  daily  changes  in  the  status 
of  the  relief  organization  and  personnel  in  this  county,  or  that  these 
changes  seem  likely  to  continue  for  some  time.  Five  of  the  directors 
have  had  no  previous  experience  in  this  field. 

In  summarizing  we  find  that  of  the  9?  counties  in  the  state, 
the  boards  of  county  commissioners  or  supervisors  administer  relief  dir- 
ectly in  50  counties;  these  officials’  occupations  are:  106  farmers  and 

ranchers,  four  merchants,  11  with  various  other  occupations,  four  with 
no  occupation,  and  ten  retired.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  no  pro- 
fessional men  in  this  entire  group.  Thus  we  find  155  individuals,  un- 
trained and  inexperienced,  most  of  them  busy  with  their  own  occupations 
besides  tending  to  their  duties  as  members  of  the  county  board,  trying 
to  do  a job  that  taxes  the  skill  and  understanding  of  the  most  highly 
trained  and  experienced  workers.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  thorn  to  take 
into  consideration  the  many  factors  always  present  in  an  application  for 
relief,  and  to  take  the  time  to  study  each  problem  and  weigh  the  probable 
future  effects  of  their  decisions. 

There  are  three  county  clerks  administering  relief,  one  county 
treasurer,  two  HERA  representatives,  one  acting  director,  and  58  county 
relief  directors.  Of  these  directors,  nine  have  had  some  training  and 
experience,  29  have  had  some  previous  experience  and  no  training,  and  18 
have  had  neither. 
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From  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  there  are  no  standards  in 
the  state  for  the  selection  of  personnel.  One  my  wonder  what  quality 
of  work  nay  he  expected  in  any  business  or  profession  that  chooses  its 
workers  hit-or-niss,  the  only  real  qualification  being  that  they  are 
local  people. 

It  night  be  well  to  conpare  Nebraska  to  Alabama,  in  which 
the  state  department  of  public  welfare  has  set  up  the  following  quali- 
fications for  directors  of  its  county  public  welfare  departments : 

1.  Graduation  from  a Grade -A  college. 

2.  One  year’s  experience  in  social  work  under  supervision, 
and  3 years  of  experience  in  sone  work  with  people;  social  work  or 
teaching  experience  preferred. 

3.  Definite  training  in  social  work.  A riininun  of  3 months’ 
training  in  a school  of  social  work  or  in  recognized  courses  in  social 
work  at  an  A -Grade  college. 

There  is  no  real  reason  why  Nebraska,  a progressive  state, 
cannot  have  personnel  standards  at  least  as  high  as  those,  which  are 
admittedly  minimal. 


Funds  Available  for  Relief.  In  a study'4  made  for  the  NERA  during 
January,  February,  and  March,  1936,  an  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the 
state  and  county  resources  for  relief,  old  age  and  blind  assistance  and 
child  welfare.  Need  in  all  of  these  categories  was  hypothesized  as 
reaching,  on  a monthly  average  for  the  year,  the  relief  load  of  the 
HERA  during  January,  1936.  State  assistance  funds  wore  averaged  over 
the  year  for  each  county  and  to  these  was  added  the  maximum  the  county 
could  appropriate,  disregarding  the  county’s  indebtedness  (except  for 
12  counties  known  to  be  over  71  per  cent  obligated  and  which  were 
classified  as  being  unable  to  contribute  anything  for  these  categories) 
The  results  of  this  evaluation  showed  that  30  counties  would  have  in- 
sufficient funds  to  provide  properly  for  their  needy.  These  counties 
contained  35  pen  cent  of  the  state’s  population  and  79 • 3 per  cent  of 
the  state's  relief  cases. 

Subsequent  to  this,  the  accounting  department  of  the  NERA 
obtained  figures  on  the  financial  conditions  in  51  counties,  which 
showed  that  29  of  them  had  an  actual  deficit,  while  only  22  had  a 
surplus  as  of  February  29,  1936,  (one  county  reporting  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1935)-  The  29  counties  with  deficits,  though  comprising 
only  56  per  cent  of  the  total  group  of  51,  had  65. 1 per  cent  of  the 
population  and  73.29  per  cent  of  the  relief  case  load. 


18.  Holcomb,  M.  E.  , ’’Some  Observations  on  Public  Relief  in  Nebraska", 
a Report  to  the  Administrator  of  the  NERA.  March  28,  1936.  Mss. 
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At  the  time  the  counties  were  visited  "by  the  field  super- 
visors of  the  present  survey  ( IVhrch  1'  to  IVfe,y  15,  1935)  ^-5  stated  defi- 
nitely that  their  finances  were  in  "bad  condition  and  that  relief  would 
have  to  he  curtailed  sharply  or  discontinued  altogether  hy  the  end  of 
May  or  June  until  more  state  assistance  funds  are  available  next  fall. 
As  previously  noted,  78  of  the  9'  counties  have  drawn  50  per  cent  of 
their  total  state  relief  allotments. 

Again  it  should  he  emphasized  that  geographical  position, 
size  of  population  and  average  income  per  person  hear  no  relation  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  individual  county.  The  county  with  the 
highest  average  "spendable " income  per  capita  is  the  one  with  the  larg- 
est indebtedness  in  the  state.1^ 

Neither  does  the  financial  condition  reflect  the  attitude  of 
the  county  officials  as  to  the  relief  problem  and  clients.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the  state,  with  a substantial  ca3h  bal- 
ance in  its  treasury,  gives  a family  of  ten,  with  children  ranging 
from  three  to  16  years,  $3.00  per  week  when  the  father  is  out  of' work. 
He  gets  occasional  employment  at  $9*00  per  week  and  the  county  will 
not  consider  supplementing  this  meager  wage.  Authorities  in  this  coun- 
ty are  definitely  opposed  to  a distribution  of  the  state  assistance 
funds  on  the  basis  of  need,  as  the  population  is  fairly  large  and  with 
present  standards  all  the  assistance  considered  necessary  can  be  given 
without  having  to  spend  county  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
counties  with  a very  small  population  and  with  a very  high  indebted- 
ness is  carrying  on  a good  program  of  public  welfare  and  plans  to  con- 
tinue doing  so.  Its  officials  are,  through  a sense  of  responsibility, 
careful  planning,  and  ingenuity,  stretching  inadequate  funds  to  the 
maximum. 


Suffice  it  to  say  that  about  half  of  the  counties  in  the 
state-  are,  as  of  June  1,  1936,  faced  with  a shortage  of  funds  with 
which  to  carry  on  a program  of  relief  while  certain  of  the  remaining 
counties  have  more  than  enough.  The  counties  with  insufficient  funds 
contain  more  than  half  the  state's  population  and  more  than  two -thirds 
of  its  relief  clients. 


Mechanics  of  Granting  Belief  and  Types  of  Belief  Given. 

In  26  counties  in  the  state,  and  in  two  districts  of  one 
county 'and  in  one  district  of  another,  the  relief  client  must  see  his 
district  commissioner  or  township  supervisor  whenever  a relief  order 
is  wanted.  In  many  of  these  counties  the  distances  that  must  he  trav- 
eled for  this  purpose  are  considerable:  in  one  county  the  districts 


19.  Omaha  World-Herald,  April  19,  1936.  The  per  capita  income  for 
Douglas  County  for  1935  was  $698.00  against  the  state  average 
of  $454.00. 
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are  11  Toy  52  miles.  If  the  official  happens  to  he  at  the  county  seat 
the  client  must  either  go  on  there  or  return  at  a later  'date  to  the 
official’s  home  or  place  of  business.  One  commissioner,  who  owns  a 
store,  complained  that  it  was  very  disturbing  to  his  business  to  have 
his  relief  clients  coming  in  at  all  times  as  he  was  usually  busy. 

The  client  had  either  to  wait  until  he  could  spare  a few  minutes  or 
leave  and  come  again. 

k 

0 

The  methods  these  officials  use  in  giving  relief  orders 
vary  greatly:  One  may  merely  call  a merchant  by  telephone  and  in- 

struct him  to  allow  the  client  a certain  amount  of  merchandise;  an- 
other may  write  the  order  on  any  piece  of  paper  that  may  be  handy; 
a third  may  have  a regular  printed  form  which  he  uses.  The  orders 
may  name  the  amount  of  money  allowed  or  they  may  itemize  the  articles 
and  their  prices.  In  general,  written  orders  seem  to  be  used  more 
frequently  than  verbal  opes,  but  the  same  official  may  uso  both  typos. 

In  nono  of  those  counties  may  it  be  said  that  relief  is 
being  distributed  on  a budgetary  basis.  In  one  county,  commissioners 
have  ruthlessly  curtailed  the  grants  given  in  order  "to  force  people 
to  go  to  work",  although  pa^TOlls  in  the  industries  of  the  county  are 
being  reduced  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  increased  opportunities 
for  employment  before  fall.  In  most  of  the  counties  of  this  group 
the  commissioner  gives  the  amount  which  he  feels  the  family  should 
.have.  Clients  most  skilled  in  presenting  their  needs  in  a graphic 
manner  naturally  receive  the  largest  amount,  tho  amount  given  often 
bearing  no  relation  to  tho  size  or  resources  of  the  family. 

In  two  counties-  the  client  must  see  the  county  clerk  for 
his  relief  order,  the  clerk  later  gets  tho  approval  of  the  board  for 
his  orders;  in  a third  the  county  clerk,  after  obtaining  the  approval 
of  tho  commissioners  for  each  grant,  mails  a chock  to  each  of  the  cli- 
ents. This  county  is,  strangely  enough,  extremely  backward  in  its  so- 
cial attitudes  and  uses  this  method,  not  because  it  raises  the  morale 
of  the  recipients  and  gives  them  greater  purchasing  power,  but  because 
it  takes  less  of  tho  clerk’s  time.  The  county  treasurer  in  one  county, 
after  discussing  each  co.se  with  the  board,  writes  the  orders  for  re- 
lief which  must  be  called  for  by  the  client. 

In  the  two  counties  in  which  the  NKRA  representatives  ad- 
minister relief,  tho  orders  are  written  by  the  representatives  and  * 
mailed  to  the  clients.  This  is  the  procedure  followed  in  the  majori- 
ty of  counties  having  relief  directors,  though  any  ono  office  may  make 
exceptions  for  individual  clients : the  order  may  bo  delivered  by  the 

case  worker  or  the  client  may  be  asked  to  call  at  the  office  to  attend 
to  other  business  or  have  his  order  explained  in  detail.  In  one  coun- 
ty , however , the  director  makes  all  clients  come  to  the  office  at  the 
county  seat  for  interviews  and  for  their  orders  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  director  lives  in  another  town  in  the  count y in  tho  neighbor- 
hood of  which  most  of  the  relief  clients  live. 
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Generally  speaking,  relief  grants  in  Nebraska  cover  only  food 
and  fuel  and  in  over  two-thirds  of  the  counties  these  grants  are  not 
based  on  any  budgetary  system.  > 

Twenty-seven  counties  base  their  grants  for  food  on  standard 
budgets,  the  highest  weekly  allowance  being  as  follows : man,  $2.00; 

woman,  $1.89?  hoy,  15-17,  $2.89;  girl,  15-17,  $2.07;  child  8-12,  $1.72 
child,  4-7,  $1.57;  child  under  4,  $1.56.  The  other  grants  in  this 
group  of  counties  range  from  these  figures  to  00  per  cent  of  them. 

These  counties  also  make  special  provisions  for  the  ill  and  for  those 
needing  spocial  diets. 

Sixteen  counties  base  their  food  orders  on  standard  allow- 
ances which  are  arbitrarily  set  by  some  official  in  the  county;  a typi- 
cal weekly  allowance  is  as  follows:  $1.50  for  one,  $2.00  for  two,  and 

so  on  with  a 50  cents  increase  for  each  member  of  the  family.  Another 
county  has  a weekly  allowance  of  $2.00  for  a single  person,  $2.70  for 
a couple,  $5.00  for  a family  of  5,'  plus  a monthly  increase  of  $5.00  for 
each  additional  person.  These  allowances  are  given  regardless  of  con- 
ditions within  the  individual  families. 

In  the  remaining  50  counties  there  is  no  semblance  of  a scien- 
tific or  standard  budget  or  allowance.  In  those  counties  which  have 
trained  or  experienced  directors  the  -grants  usually  approximate  the 
needs  of  the  individual  cases,  providing  tho  available  fuads  are  ade- 
quate. Most  of  the  counties  in  which  county  board  members  disburse  re- 
lief directly  are  found  in  this  group  and  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
any  real  las is  on  which  grants  arc  figured.  In  county  after  county  the 
statement  was  made:  "We  don’t  need  a budget;  we  know  our  families  and 

know  what  they  need."  In  one  of  these  counties,  however,  a commissioner 
wa3  frank  to  say  that  he  talked  to  the  client  regarding  his  needs  and 
then  cut  this  -amount  as  much  as  he  thought  the  client  would  stand.  In 
another  county  the  grant  is  almost  invariably  $2.00,  regardless  of  any 
unusual  need  or  circumstance  in  the  family  or  the  length  of  time  since 
the  last  order  was  granted;  in  another  the  amount  is  frankly  based  up- 
on the  strength  of  the  plea  made  by  the  client  at  tho  time  he  receives 
his  order.  In  another  county  a young  couple  with  a Small  baby  who  re- 
quired eight  cans  of  milk  per  week  was  receiving  a weekly  grant  of 

$1.59. 


Only  five  counties  include  in  their  orders  a regular  allow- 
ance for  clothing.  One  of  these  makes  a flat  grant  of  $5-50  per  family 
per  month;  two  allow  50  cents  per  person  per  month;  the  fifth  has  a 
graduated  scale,  the  largest  amount  allowed  per  person  being  $2.15  per 
month  for  a boy  between  12  and  16  years  of  age. 

One  county  allows  only  shoes  and  overalls  for  school  children; 
three  rely  upon  the  Bed  Cross  for  clothing  for  their  clients  and  one 
has  a county  sewing  center  in  which  relief  clients  may  remodel  donated 
clothing.  Seventeen  counties  have  no  regular  clothing  allowance  but 
allow  for  it  as:  needed,  after  an  investigation  into  the  individual  case. 
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The  remainder,  66  counties,  make  no  allowance  at  all  for 
clothing  but*  depend  upon  commodities  entirely. 

Twenty  counties  have  definite  provisions  for  fuel  in  vary- 
ing quantities  and  at  varying  intervals.  One  county  allows  only  65 0 
pounds  of  coal  per  month  even  in  extremely  cold  weather. 

In  at  least  one  county,  in  which  relief  to  all  unemploy- 
ment cases  was  discontinued  in  February,  19*6,  during  which  there 
were  19  days  when  the  temperature  never  went  above  zero,  no  fuel  was 
purchased  for  anyone.  In  another  county  fuel  is  furnished  as  needed 
to  non -employable  cases  only. 

The  remaining  yi  counties  have  no  fixed  policies  concerning 
fuel,  granting  it  as  needed  in  most  cases.  Even  in  counties  in  which 
the  boards  are  reluctant  to  furnish  adequate  food  they  did  furnish 
fuel  during  the  extremely  cold  weatlier  of  this  past  winter. 

No  county  in  the  state  has  a fixed  policy  on  rents,  the  ma- 
jority paying  a few  rents  for  non -employable  cases  or  to  prevent  evic- 
tion for  unemployment  cases. 

In  the  matter  of  household  necessities,  five  counties  and 
one  district  in  another  allow  for  them  as  needed,  on  an  individual 
basjs;  three  counties  add  five  per  cent  to  the  food  budget  for  this 
purpose,  and  one  county  allows  $1.00  per  month  for  each  family.  The 
remainder  make  no  allowance  whatever  for  this  purpose. 

In  only  one  county  in  the  state  is  there  any  provision  In 
the  budget  for  recreation,  personal  care  or  education.  While  the  a- 
mounts  granted  per  person  in  this  county  for  these  purposes  are  small 
they  do  aid  materially  in  maintaining  the  self-respect  and  morale  of 
the  clients. 

No  provision  is  made  at  the  present  time  in  any  county  for 
life  Insurance.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  policy  of  the  NERA,  which 
made  provision  for  the  client  to  carry  a minimum  amount  of  life  in- 
surance from  his  earned  income,  in  cases  in  which  supplementary  relief 
was  necessary,  due  to  inadequate  income. 

Only  in  those  counties  that  have  retained  the  NERA  relief 
s&tup  can  it  be  said  that  there  are  any  case  records  kept  that  are 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  even  in  these  there  are  few  running  records  up 
to  date.  The  majority  of  the  counties  merely  lists  the  names  of  the 
clients  receiving  aid  and  the  amounts  granted  to  each,  but  there  are 
several  counties  that  do  not  do  even  this.  In  these  latter  counties 
the  only  possible  way  to  determine  the  number  of  clients  and  the  a- 
mounts  disbursed  is  to  go  through  all  of  the  warrants  for  the  month 
and  depend  upon  the  memory  of  some  official  to  select  those  warrants 
that  were  issued  for  relief.  Taking  the  state  as  a whole,  adequate 
case  records  on  relief  clients  are  almost  non-existent  at  the  present 
time . 
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Adequacy  of  'Relief.  After  carefully  studying  each  county  in  the 
state  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  only  six  coun- 
ties which  are  meeting  all  their  needs  adequately , and  one  of  these 
will  he  able  to  do  so  only  as  long  as  HERA  funds  are  available.  The 
other  five  counties  have  sufficient  funds  and  are  fortunate  in  having 
efficient  relief  directors  and  socially-minded  county  hoards.  Belief 
given  in  the  other  counties  ranges  through  all  possible  stages  of  in- 
adequacy until  in  some  it  is  almost  non-existent.  The  counties  in 
which  relief  is  most  carelessly  handled  are  those  in  which  members 
of  the  county  boardc  are  directly  and  solely  responsible  for  its  ad- 
ministration. For  example:  in  the  county  having  the  highest  aver- 

age budget  for  February , 1936,  relief  was  administered  on  such  a ran- 
dom, -individual  basis  that  while  many  families  received  more  than 
they  needed,  others  were  hard  pressed  to  c-xist  through  the  cruelly 
cold  weather.  In  another  county  in  which  it  was  possible  to  got  com- 
plete information,  grants  to  families  with  no  other  income  and  in 
which  there  were  no  extenuating  circumstances  ranged  from  33.  74  to 
033.12  per  person  for  one  month.  The  situation  in  another  comity  is 
almost  amusing:  the  Commissioner  in  one  district  is  very  loath  to 

grant  relief  to  anyone;  the  Commissioner  in  the  second  district  has 
appointed  a we 11 -experienced person  to  handle  all  social  problems  for 
him;  the  third  Commissioner  is  soft-hearted  and  unable  to  refuse  a 
hard  luck  story.  This  situation  has  led  to  a considerable  shift  of 
population  within  the  county  from  the  first  district  to  the  third 
with  the  second  just  about  holding  its  own . The  two  commissioners 
responsible  are  opposed  to  having  a county-wide  relief  director  be- 
cause such  a person  would  raise  the  cost  of  relief. 

In  another  county,  with  a relief  load  of  4,412  cases  at 
the  time  the  HERA  withdrew  all  support,  there  are  said  to  be  persons 
who  are  now  subsisting  solely  on  the  food  they  can  find  in  garbage 
cans.  The  indifference  of  the  county  and  city  officials,  as  well  . 
as  of  the  body  of  citizens  of  this  county  to  those  conditions  is 
amazing. 

Inequality  in  granting  relief  may  be  illustrated  by  two 
families  within  one  county.  The  first,  composed  of  a father  and 
mother  and  3oven  children,  are  granted  $2.50  per  week  when  they  ask 
for  it;  they  must  go  to  their  Supervisor  and  almost  beg  for  an  order. 
The  second  family,  composed  of  father  and  mother  and  two  children 
received  $10.00  per  week  for  eight  weeks  from  the  same  Supervisor. 

It  was  later  learned  that  the  Supervisor  believed  the  second  family 
to  be  legal  residents  of  another  county  and  that  his  county  would  be 
reimbursed  for  all  expenditures  on  the  case.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  relief  being  administered  more  inefficiently  and  with  more 
complete  disregard  for  human  values  and  needs  than  it  is  in  this 
particular  county. 
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One  county  which  is  in  excellent  financial  condition  and 
which  cancelled  its  agreement  with  the  HERA  because  it  was  felt  that 
relief  was  being  given  too  freely,  now  gives  only  work  relief  to  all 
its  employables  and  gives  then  all  the  sane  number  of  hours  at  the 
sane  rate  of  pay,  so  that  a nan  with  10  members  in  his  family  re- 
ceives the  same  amount  as  a single  man.  No  provision  is  made  in  this 
county  for  clothing,  so  that  when  the  truly  destitute  condition  of  a 
certain  family  came  to  the  attention  of  authorities  of  the  Ned  Cross, 
two  Ned  Cross  workers  went  in  to  investigate  and  found  conditions  so 
terrible  that  one  of  them  became  ill  and  had  to  leave.  The  other 
worker  remained  and  examined  the  children  and  gave  them  baths,  then 
provided  complete  outfits  for  them.  The  mother  stated  that  the 
youngest  child,  about  throe  years  old,  was  sleeping  on  a pieco  of 
carpeting  on  the  floor  behind  the  stove,  as  there  we re  only  two  beds 
for  the  family  and  the  father  had  been  seriously  ill.  This  illness 
had  cost  the  county  $44.00  and  this  was  more  than  the  officials  felt 
should  be  spent  on  any  one  family. 

In  still  another  county  the  officials 5 have  stated  that  it 
is  their  purpose  to  make  relief  so  degrading  and  humiliating  that 
no  one  with  any  self-respect  or  pride  will  ask  for  help.  In  this 
way  the  county  may  save  money.  Another  group  of  county  officials 
stated  rather  proudly  that  they  were  able  to  save  about  $200.00  a 
month  from  the  amount  they  planned  to  spend  by  arguing  with  the  ap- 
plicants, getting  some  to  reduce  their  requests  and  making  others 
ashamed  to  ask  for  anything.  In  county  after  county  grants  have 
been  cut  so  low  that  .it  is  impossible  for  the  families  to  live  on 
them,  the  avowed  intention  of  this  being  to  force  clients  off  relief. 
These  examples  could  be  multiplied  many  times  over,  but  it  is  thought 
that  enough  have  been  cited  to  uphold  the  contention  that  needs  are 
not  being  adequately  met.  Everywhere  one  goes  there  is  the  same  cry; 
"We  must  save  the  county’s  money."  The  fact  that  money  spent  wisely 
and  with  careful  supervision  will  prevent  or  check  tuberculosis  and 
illnesses  due  to  dietary  deficiencies,  will  keep  homes  intact  and 
thus  prevent  much  juvenile  delinquency,  will  prevent  pauperization 
and  the  crimes  due  to  the  lack  of  self-respect  and  of  respect  for 
society,  and  thus  save  the  county,  state  and  nation  much  larger 
sums  in  the  future  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  these  officials. 

In  the  face  of  this  desire  to  save  and  the  almost  frantic 
denial  of  relief  we  find  that  in  February,  1936,  with  the  HERA  grant- 
ing funds  to  none  of  the  counties  (funds  were  allotted  again  in  March 
to  several  counties),  the  average  amount  granted  per  case  for  food 
in  the  state  as  a whole  was  $9.32,  as  against  an  average  of  $6.27  per 
case  for  the  whole  state  in  February,  1935 , when  the  KERA  was  carry- 
ing almost  the  entire  relief  load.  In  one  county,  in  which  tpie  su- 
pervisors are  especially  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  the  too-high 
HENA  standards,  but  in  which  no  individual  records  are  now  being 
kept,  the  average  grant  per  case  for  food  made  by  the  HENA  in  Febru- 
ary,  1935,  was  $7.22,  while  the  average  grant  per  case  for  food  made 
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"by  the  county  in  February,  1936,  wao  08. 06.  These  differences  are 
due,  of  course,  to  the  lack  of  planning,  of  investigations*0’ and, 
above  all,  the  lack  of  objectivity  on  the  part  of  the  persons  now 
administering  relief  in  these  counties.  In  no  way  do  they  indicate 
that  families  with  the  greatest  need  are  receiving  tho  increased 
grants . 

Inadequacy  of  Geographical  Representation  Within  Counties.  Some 
complaint  arises  about  the  injustice  of  relief  grants  duo  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  counties  are  districted.  One  Missouri  river  county 
is  divided  into  three  "shoe-string"  districts  running  east  and  west, 
with  all  three  commissioners  elected  from  tho  more  populous  eastern 
areas.  So  long  as  relief  was  distributed  by  the  commissioners,  it 
was  inevitable  that  there  would  be  discrimination  both  because  it  was 
more  convenient  to  care  first  for  those  clients  living  closest  to  tho 
home  of  the  member  of  the  county  board  and  because  of  personal  inter- 
ests. In  a northwestern  county,  the  "shoe-string  districts"  run  north 
and  south;  and  since  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  south  part, 
both  roads  and  railroads,  are  extremely  poor,  the  commissioners  are 
elected  from  the  more  populous  northern  half  of  tho  districts.  Charg- 
es are  made  of  unfair  distribution  of  funds  based  upjon  the  south  half 
of  the  county  having  no  representation  on  the  county  board. 

The  extent  to  which  this  practice  exists  in  the  counties  is 
not  known.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  not  been  deliberately  done  since 
the  relief  situation  became  acute,  although  tho  location  of  roads  may 
have  been  an  earlier  motive.  But  the  device  becomes  most  obvious  when 
relief  occupied  the  major  part  of  the  activities  of  county  boards; 
hence  the  subject  deserves  careful  study  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
practice  and  what  injustices,  if  any,  result  from  it  at  tho  present 
time. 


Attitudes  toward  Relief  and  Relief  Clients 

It  is  an  accepted  tenet  in  relief  work  that  the  attitudes- 
of  the  persons  administering  and  receiving  rolief  arc  fully  as  im- 
portant, if  not  more  so,  than  the  amount  of  relief  given,  providing 
this  amount  i3  enough  to  maintain  the  client  with  a least  minimum 
standard  of  decency  and  health.  For  example,  the  supervisor 


20.  In  practically  every  county  in  which  members  of  the  county 
boards  administer  relief,  tho  answer  to  questions  concerning 
investigations  was,  "We  don't  need  any  investigations;  we  know 
our  people  and  all  about  them  and  what  they  need."  The  falla- 
cy of  this  is  all  too  obvious. 
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who  resents  having  relief  clients  coning  to  his  place  of  "business 
"begets  a sense  of  shame  on  the  part  of  the  client  at  "being  forced 
to  expose  his  troubles  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  who  my  be  in 
the  store.  This  sham,  unless  alleviated,  quickly  turns  to  resent- 
ment and  finally  to  a protecting  callousness  which  is  in  turn  in- 
terpreted by  the  supervisor  as  "worthlessness"  or  as  being  the  at- 
titude of  the  chronic  pauper  which,  indeed  it  my  very  well  be  by 
that  time.  This  attitude  is  extremely  prevalent  among  the  counties 
of  ITebraska,  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  being  that  of  the  coun- 
ty treasurer  who  talked  very  bitterly  about  the  mattresses  given 
to  clients  by  the  HERA.  He  felt  that  these  people  had  always  man- 
aged to  get  along  without  mattresses  and  that  now  to  supply  then 
with  this  article  was  to  raise  their  standard  of  living  and  to  "put 
ideas  in  their  heads",  which  they  night  bettor  not  have. 

In  another  case  cited  by  the  county  supervisor  to  indicate 
the  "general  worthlessness"  of  relief  clients,  the  supervisor  had 
been  requested  to  authorize  some  much  needed  dental  work  for  a cli- 
ent, a woman,  and  had  refused.  The  client  had  evidently  had  the 
temerity  to  consult  a lawyer  and  returned  a few  days  later  demand- 
ing that  the  work  be  authorized,  pointing  out  that  she  had  no  re- 
sources and  no  relatives  able  to  support  her,  and  that  the  law  plain- 
ly stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  county  to  provide  the  relief 
her  case  might  require.  The  supervisor  replied  that  in  his  position 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  law  and  ordered  her 
out  of  his  store  with  the  remark,  "If  your  plates  hurt  year  mouth, 
take  them  out . " 

It  must  bo  admitted  that  this  attitude  is  prevalent  in 
more  than  half  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  so  prevalent,  indeed, 
that  one  is  forced  to  agree  with  Miss  Dunn  when  she  says,  "the 
indictment  against  the  American  public  is  shameful  when  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  taxpayer  still  prefers  imagined  lowering  of  taxation 
irrespective  of  hunger  and  degradation  among  the  people  who  them- 
selves, many  of  them,  were  taxpayers  until  recently.  There  seem 
to  be  little  fear  felt  by  locally  elected  poor  officials  that  the 
public  really  wants  anything  but  what  they  are  giving  nor  that  the 
poor  person  himself  can  bring  any  action  to  secure  his  rights."21 


21.  Dunn,  Catherine  M. , "What  Price  Local  Poor  Relief?"  Amor.  Pub. 
Wei.  Asa'n. , 1936,  p.  6.  Chicago. 
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State  Administration  of  Federal  Transient  Fund 

Transiency,  which,  has  "been  in  existence  since  the  'beginning 
of  historical  record,  is  the  result  of  basic  reactions  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  first  inclination  of  the  race  is  to  fight  against  that  which 
threatens  security,  hut  when  struggle  fails  to  change  the  condition, 
apathetic  acceptance , or  flight  from  intolerable  conditions  present 
in  the  environment,  are  fundamental  reactions. 

Inability  to  connucr  political,  religious,  and  economic  pres- 
sures and  the  refusal  to  surrender  to  then  drove  the  founders  of  this 
country  from  thoir  homeland  to  seek  success  in  an  unknown  wildornoss. 
Like  circumstances  accounted  for  the  ever -westward  move  of  the  pioneers 
to  the  last  frontier. 

The  play  of  those  same  fundamental  factors  today  brings  the 
same  reaction,  but  unfortunately  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  no 
frontier  beyond  which  success  may  bo  gained.  Instead,  the  same  em- 
ployment situation  which  faces  an  individual  in  his  own  community  is 
found  to  be  prevalent  all  over  the  country.  The  person  who  originally 
set  forth  in  search  of  employment,  following  the  same  line  of  action 
adopted  by  his  ancestors  when  faced  with  a similar  situation,  has  been 
forced  to  "pan  handling"  and  petty  thievery,  and  to  a life  in  the 
"jungles"  in  order  to  maintain  existence. 

The  first  great  increase  in  the  number  of  transients  occurred 
during  the  winter  of  1931  and  1952.  Communities , already  overwhelmed 
with  the  local  relief  program,  felt  unable  to  meet  the  transient  need 
and  had  little  sympathy  for  a group  which  threatened  tile  security  of 
the  community  through  competition -in  the  labor  market,  and  by  the  mode 
of  living  to  which  the  transient  was  forced  to  resort.  The  demand  of 
the  local  communities  everywhere,  together  with  the  plea  of  the  states 
situated  as  California  and  Colorado,  which,  duo  to  thoir  climatic  con- 
ditions, attracted  large  numbers,  forced  the  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress. 

On  December  9,  193^,  two  bills  were  introduced  into  Congress 
which  not  only  recognized  the  urgency  of  the  unemployment  situation, 
but  also  the  need  for  Federal  provision  for  non -resident  care.  Doth 
of  these  acts  called  for  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments to  provide  care  for  the  unemployed  and  the  non-resident  to  be 
found  within  the  respective  states.’  Although  those  bills  never 


"J.S.  Public  No.  I7'gj._72nd_  Cong  (A  Bill  "To  provide  for  coopera- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  with  the  several  states  in  reliev- 
ing the  hardship  and  suffering  caused  by  unemployment,  and  for 
other  purposes . " ) 

J.S.  Public  No.  262,  72nd  Cong. : A Bill  "To  provide  for  assisting 
the  several  Statc-s  and  their  political  subdivisions  in  meeting  the 
expenses  of  emergency  relief  activities  and  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  unemployed." 
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became  laws , the  problem  was  recognized  as  a Federal  one,  and,  during 
the  hearings  hold  in  the  Senate  on  the  transient  problem, a great  deal 
of  valuable  information  was  gathered  regarding  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation and  the  extent  of  the  problem  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  definite  action  was  taken  by  Congress,  however,  until  in 
May,  1933,  when  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  was  passed.2"  By  this 
act  responsibility  for  the  care  of  those  suffering  from  the  widespread 
unemployment  existent  in  tho  entire  country  was  recognized  as  a Fed- 
eral problem.  Under  this  act  provisions  were  made  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral government  would  assist  in  caring  for  the  unemployed  residents 
of  tho  various  states,  and  also  provide  for  transient  care.  State 
setups  wore  organized  to  provide  for  tho  transient  group,  and  during 
the  period  from  November,  1933  to  September,  1935,  this  program  was 
continued.  On  September  20,  1935 ; following  Federal  instructions  to 
all  states,  intake  In  tho  Transient  Centers  was  closed,  with  a view 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  whole  program  by  the  first  of  November,  1935. 
On  this  date  the  few  states  still  maintaining  transient  services  were 
given  their  final  allotment  of  Federal  funds  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment definitely  left  the  transient  direct  relief  program  up  to  the 
state  and  local  communities. 

In  Nebraska  the  expenditure  of  the  final  allotment  of  funds 
has  been  limited  to  the  provision  of  shelter  service  to  malo  transients 
through  the  facilities  available  in  tho  Omaha  Service  Center. 

Legal  Aspects  of  Transiency 

The  term  "transient”  or  "non-resident"  has  been  applied  to 
those  individuals  who,  because  of  lack  of  legal  settlement  in  the 
place  In  which  they  became  in  need  of  assistance,  are  not  eligible 
for  the  sane  typo  of  care  as  that  afforded  local  persons.  With  tho 
large  amount  of  transiency  resulting  from  the  depression,  oven  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau,  the  legal  settle- 
ment requirements  played  a very  important  role  in  the  care  provided 
the  non-resident  group.  It  was  this  fact  which  brought  into  bold 
relief  the  varying  settlement  laws  in  tho  difforont  sections  of  the 
country,  and  even  from  stato  to  state.  Communities  already  over- 
whelmed and  unable  to  provide  for  the  "pauper"  residents  who  wore 
their  first  responsibility,  had  recourse  to  tho  settlement  laws  of 
tho  state  to  servo  as  an  excuse  for  not  providing  tho  aid  so  urgent- 
ly needed  by  the  transient  group. 

According  to  tho  present  laws  in  Nebraska,  legal  settlement 
is  gained  through  one  year’s  continuous  residence  in  the  state,  and 
3ix  months  continuous  residence  in  any  one  county,  provided  tho  per- 
son is  not  an  inmate  of  any  public  charitable  or  ponal  institution, 
or  provided  the  individual  Is  not  receiving  either  private  or  public 


2.  U.S.  Public  No.  46o6,  73rd  Cong.  (Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act). 
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relief  during  that  period.  Loss  of  settlement  is  based  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  settlement  in  another  stato  or  "by  a voluntary  and  unin- 
terrupted absence  from  the  state  for  a period  of  one  year  with  the 
intent  to  abandon  such  settlement.^ 

The  act  further  provides  that  whenever  any  "poor  porson  not 
having  a legal  settlement  in  the  county  is  found  in  distress , without 
funds  or  money,  so  that  he  or  she  is  likely  to  suffer,  it  shall  bo  the 
duty  of  the  county  board  to  furnish  such  temporary  assistance  to  such 
persons  as  they  shall  deem  necessary,  and  if  the  individual  dies  the 
county  board  must  furnish  the  burial".* 4 5  Under  this  act  the  county 
board  was  further  given  permission  to  provide  for  transportation  to 
the  place  of  legal  settlement  of  the  individuals,  providing  "such 
residence  is  verified  and  assurance  is  given  that  the.  porson  shall  be 
given  care  in  the  place  of  legal  settlement".  If  no  legal  settlement 
is  ascertainable  for  tlie  individual,  the  county  board  may  proceed  at 
their  discretion  to  caro  for  such  poor  persons  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  other  persons  in  the  county. * 

In  the  Nebraska  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  one  section  is 
devoted  to  relief,  and  it  is  provided  that  temporary  work  or  homo  re- 
lief shall  be  provided  to  persons  temporarily  within  any  county  of 
the  state,  and  having  no  fired  place  of  abode  or  habitation.  Tho 
amount  of  tho  provision  was  set  at  50^  per  day  for  homo  roliof  of  the 
transient.  In  case  of  need  for  emergency  medical  attention,  addition- 
al funds  may  bo  allotted  to  provide  core  for  such  non-resident  persons 
at  the  discretion  of  the  county  board.6 

Tho  responsibility  for  transient  care  in  Nebraska  lias  thus 
been  definitely  fixed  upon  the  county. 

Provisions  for  the  Homeless  Previous  to  tho  Fodoral  Transient  Bureau 


Prior  to  tho  establishment  of  the  Federal  Transient  program, 
homeless  persons  in  Nebraska  were  cared  for  in  "flophouses",  police 
stations,  or  through  facilities  furnished  by  such  agencies  as  the  Citg 
Mission  and  tho  Salvation  Army.  Tho  problem  of  tho  homeless  individ- 
uals was  particularly  acuto  In  Omaha,  and  it  became  intensified  as  the 
depression  deepened.  It  early  become  apparent  that  additional  facili- 
ties were  urgently  needed  to  provide  for  this  group.  Although  various 
agencies  were  concerned  over  the  problem,  no  definite  action  was  taken 
to  expand  services  until  November,  1931.  At  this  time  an  institution 
was  established  to  provide  for  tho  homeless  under  tho  auspices  of  the 


5-  9_._S.  Supp.,  Neb.,  1933:  68-115. 

4.  Ibid". ; 68-114.  ' 

5.  C . S . Supp . , Neb.,  1933:  68-117 . 

6.  Laws , Nob . , (Spec.  Sees.)  1935:  p. 
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Salvation  Amy.  Pacific  School,  which  was  a condemned  school  build- 
ing, was  used  for  this  purpose,  and  here  one  neal  at  first  and  later 
two  meals  per  day,  and  a place  to  sleep  at  night  were  provided.  Lo- 
cal honeless  individuals  were  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  necessary, 
while  transients  were  given  only  over -night  care. 

The  Omaha  Community  Chest  gave  the  Salvation  Army  additional 
funds  for  the  support  of  this  institution,  hut  they  were  insufficient 
to  meet  its  needs,  and  by  the  fall  of  193 3 were  entirely  exhausted. 

On  May  12,  1933  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  was  passed. 
Included  in  this  act  was  a provision  for  the  care  of  the  transient  un- 
employed, through  the ' allotment  of  funds  to  states  applying  therefor, 
to  aid  needy  persons  who  had  no  legal  settlement  in  any  one  state  or 
community.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  it 
was  determined  that  settlement  should  bo  defined  as  residence  within 
a state  for  a period  of  one  continuous  year  or  longer.  Hence,  "all 
persons  in  need  of  relief  who  have  not  resided  within  the  boundaries 
of  a state  for  twelve  consecutive  months,  may  be  considered  as  proper 
claims  on  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration."7  Previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  distinguish  between  the  three  groups : homeless  individuals  having 
legal  settlement  in  the  community  in  which  they  lived,  homeless  in- 
dividuals having  legal  settlement  in  the  state,  but  none  in  the  coun- 
ty in  which  they  found  themselves,  and  homeless  individuals  having 
no  legal  settlement  within  the  state.  These  groups  were  classified 
together,  and  taken  as  a whole,  formed  a much  larger  group  than  that 
for  which  the  transient  program  was  established.  In  the  first  in- 
structions sent  out  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
regarding  the  classification  of  individuals,  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  throe  above-mentioned  distinctions. 8 In  a later  bulletin  it  was 
provided  that  Federal  funds  should  be  administered  through  the  Fed- 
eral Transient  Bureau  for  the  State  and  Federal  Transient  Homeless, 
and  that  the  resident  homeless  should  be  provided  for  through  allo- 
cation of  funds  to  the  State  setups  of  the  FERA. 9 

Organization  Under  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau 

The  former  director  of  the  Pacific  School  Shelter  of  the 
Salvation  Army  was  appointed  director  of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau 
in  Nebraska  in  November,  1933-  Arrangements  were  made  to  provide  for 
the  transients  on  a contract  agreement  with  the  Salvation  Army  through 
the  facilities  of  the  Pacific  School.  Both  local  and  transient  home- 
less wore  provided  for  in  this  institution  under  the  supervision  of 


7.  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  "Rules  and  Regulations 
No.  3/’  Bulletin.  July  11,  1933. 

8.  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  "Rules  and  Regulations 
No.  3,"  Bulletin,  July  11,  1933. 

9.  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  "Rules  and  Regulations 
No.  4,"  Bulletin.  July  26,  1933. 
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the  director  of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau.  Three  meals  and  a ted 
were  given  the  applicants  and  the  transients  were  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  sane  "basis  as  the  local  men,  namely,  that  of  complying  with 
the  few  -rules  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  Federal  Transient  program  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  of  the  homeless  transients  was  recognized,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  stabilize  the  group  through  service  over  a period  of  time, 
and  through  additional  facilities' ‘for  care. 

Omaha  Treatment  Center 


In  the  beginning  the  service  was  chiefly  one  of  giving 
physical  care,  and  the  primary  concern  during  the  first  few  months 
of  the  organization  was  that  of  providing  adequate,  housing.  The  ar- 
rangement with  the  Salvation  Army  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  be- 
cause of  differences  in  policy  between  the  two  organizations,  and  on 
December  27,  1933,  the  adult  transients  were  transferred  to  the  ren- 
ovated United  States  Army  Commissary  located  at  22nd  and  Hickory 
Streets  in  Omaha.  This  location  was  to  serve  as  the  Treatment  Center 
for  the  entire  state  during  the  period  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau 
was  functioning  in  Nebraska.  Here  congregate  care  was  given  to  large 
numbers  through  the  use  of  dormitories  and  cafeteria  served  meals. 

A check  room  was  provided  for  valuables  and  all  clothing.  A medical 
examination  was  given  upon  entrance,  and  additional  medical  care  was 
given  as  needed. 

The  communal  type  of  life  necessary'-  under  a system  of  con- 
gregate care  offered  opportunities  for  useful  work  and  self-expres- 
sion which  were  of  great  value  in  the  maintenance  of  self-respect. 

The  bakery,  the  barber  shop,  the  laundry/-,  the  cabinet  shop,  and 
other  units  requiring  special  abilities,  served  this  purpose,  a3 
did  also  the  labor  necessary^  in  connection  with  maintenance  and  ren- 
ovation of  the  center.  Additional  work  projects  were  established 
in  Omaha  through  cooperation  with  the  Douglas  County  Belief  Adminis- 
tration. 


A cash  allowance  system  was  sot  up  which  required  that  each 
individual  should  work  30  hours  per  week.  In  return  he  received 
maintenance,  and  from  one  to  throe  dollars  per  week  in  cash  accord- 
ing to  the  responsibility  connected  with  the  work  to  which  he  was 
assigned.  In  instances  whore  a person  shaved  himself  to  have  par- 
ticular ability  he  was  given  work  in  which  his  duties  were  more  or 
loss  of  an  administrative  nature , and  his  wage  was  then  increased 
to  $8.23  per  week  in  addition  to  maintenance.  The  cash  allavanco 
system  was  an  aid  to  self-respect,  for  the  individual  not  only  felt 
that  he  was  earning  his  support,  but  in  addition  ho  had  some  spend- 
ing money  for  the  necessities  which  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau 
was  unable  to  furnish. 
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Recreational  and  educational  facilities  wore  provided 
through'  a library,  boxing  matches,  moving  pictures,  lectures  and 
various  types  of  classes. 

• .4 

P lat t snout h C amp 

From  the  tor- inn  inn  of  the  Federal  Transient  program, 
youths  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  separated  fron  the  older 
Croup.  At  first  they  were  provided  for  throuch  the  Salvation  Army 
Industrial  Hone.  In  February,  193^-,  an  entire  floor  of  the  Jefferson 
Hotel  was  rented  fron  the  Salvation  Arny,  with  the  undorstandinc  that 
the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  should  have  complete  supervision  of  the 
youth  program.  Recreational  facilities  wore  available  to  a United 
extent  at  the  Young  Mod's  Christian  Association.  These  facilities, 
however,  did  not  serve  as  sufficient  outlet  for  the  boys,  natural- 
ly there  was  continual  trouble  with  the  Salvation  Arny  because  of 
various  disturbances  which  occurred.  This  arrangement  had.  very 
little  to  offer  the  boys  except  custodial  care,  and  continual  ef- 
fort was  made  to  provide  more  adequately  for  this  croup. 

Finally  in  April,  193^,  permission  was  obtained  to  use  the 
quarters  of  the  United  States  Arny  Rifle  ranee  Just  north  of  Platts - 
mouth.  The  boys  were  moved  to  this  temporary  carp  in  April,  193^. 

A dairy  and. farm  were  operated  at  this  camp  to  serve,  not  only  as 
an  educational  unit  for  the  juveniles  and  young  non,  but  also  to 
provide  dairy  and  farm  produce  for  all  transients.  As  the  program 
developed,  and  the  construction  of  a permanent  camp  was  bo cun,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  men  as  well  as  juveniles  in  the  camp  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  work.  The  program,  however,  was  centered  about 
activities  and  provision  for  the  juveniles  and  younger  men.  This 
camp  provided  for  125  persons. 

C hadron • Camp 

Very  shortly  after  the  transients  moved  into  the  Omaha 
Center,  it  was  found  that  the  services  available  there  were  inade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  larce  number  requiring  aid.  It  was  decid- 
ed that  a work  camp  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  would 
best  meet  the  need  presented.  Provisions  for  such  a camp  wero  be- 
gun at  C hadron  in  November,  193^,  and  by  spring  the  camp  was  fully 
established  and  provided  for  125  persons.  The  materials  for  the 
camp'  were  received  from  a disbanded  Civilian  Conservation  Camp  which 
had  formerly  been  located  near  Chadron.  This  camp  was  the  only  one 
in  the  state  in  which  intake  was  permitted  through  any  means  other 
than  through  the  Omaha  Center.  Persons  were  sent  out  from  Omaha 
and  transients  were  also  received  upon  the  referral  of  the  Relief 
Director  of  Dawes  county,  who  decided  upon  eligibility  and  did ■ any 
case  work  requested  for  this  group. 
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Bellevue  Camp 

Fron  the  beginning  of  the  program,  the  need  for  a vocation- 
al school  for  the  hoys  and  young  non  was  apparent.  Finally  in  Novem- 
ber, 193^+,  permission  was  received  to  use  the  buildings  of  the  Fres- 
byterian  College  at  Bellevue  for  this  purpose.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  had  the  use  of  the  buildings  in  re- 
turn for  making  improvements  each  year,  the  cost  of  which  was  six 
hundred  dollars.  On  December  25,  193^,  the  first  group  of  transients 
went  out  to  this  "campus"  and  began  the  work  of  renovating  the  build- 
ings. By  the  first  of  February  the  camp  was  in  condition  and  ready 
to  accommodate  approximately  150  persons. 

The  Vocational  School  at  Bellevue  attempted  rehabilitation 
by  offering  an  opportunity  for  training  along  lines  which  might  en- 
able participants  to  obtain  future  employment.  The  transient  group 
represented  a heterogeneous  group  of  varying  educational  backgrounds, 
needs  and  problems,  and  the  courses  had  to  be  such  as  to  appeal  to 
the  group  in  order  to  have  them  remain  in  camp  at  all. 

From  February,  1935 , until  November  of  the  saine  year,  from 
16  to  20  teachers  were  furnished  through  cooperation  with  the  State 
Emergency  Educational  program.  Through  thbse  teachers,  courses  were 
offered  in  welding,  book-binding,  shoe  repairing,  and  many  other 
fields.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  opportunity  was  also  offered 
for  instruction  in  various  service  departments  which  were  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  camp,  such  as  the  kitchen,  boiler  room, 
etc. 


There  were  also  various  activities  offered  such  as  a xveokly 
magazine,-  art  classes,  and  music  classes } and  athletics  of  various 
sorts.  The  biggest  contribution  of  this  school  was  not  so  much  in 
the  actual  training  given,  as  in  the  value  of  This  arrangement  to  the 
morale  of  the  youths  concerned.  Through  these  various  activities  the 
individual  had  an  opportunity  to  express  his  interests  and  abilities, 
and  to  obtain  some  recognition  from  his  companions. 

This  school  was  located  near  the  small  town  of  Bellevue. 

The  townspeople,  at  first  resentful  of  the  establishment  of  the  tran- 
sient canp,  soon  accepted  it  and  later  came  to  depond  upon  it.  The 

boys  sang  in  the  church  choir  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  communi- 

ty life  of  the  town.  Just  how  completely  the  transient  youths  wore 
accepted  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  a delegation  of  the-  local  youths 
waited  on  the  superintendent  of  the  camp:  one  day  in  p:rotest  over  the 
fact  that  the  transient  youths  were  taking  all  their  "dates"  away 
fron  them  The  fact  that  boys  from  the  camp  were  given  some  status 
in  the  community,  and  accepted  in  the  activities  of  the  town,  aided 
them  a great  deal  in  leading  more  normal  lives , and  in  regaining 
some  of  the  self-confidence  which  they  had  lost. 
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Carter  Lako  Camp 

Following  Federal  instructions  to  eliminate  double  dec!: 
beds  in  the  early  part  of  1935,  there  was  a pressing  need  for  addi- 
tional provisions  for  unattached  transients.  It  was  decided  to  es- 
tablish a work  camp  for  older  men  at  Carter  Lake  and  the  erection 
of  this  camp  was  begun  during  July,  1935*  This  camp  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  near  a city  in  which  the  men  felt  there  was  better 
opportunity  for  obtaining  employment.  In  addition,  a work  project 
was  developed,  to  be  carried  out  in  cooperati  on  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  This  Department  was  developing  Carter  Lake  and 
surrounding  territory,  and  planned  to  use  labor  available  from  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corp  camps  and  Transient  Work  camp.  The  camp 
was  built  to  accommodate  250  Individuals. 

Family  Care 

In  addition  to  shelter  and  camp  provisions  for  unattached 
male  transients,  contract  care  was  provided  for  families  and  unat- 
tached women.  These  two  latter  groups  were  given  the  same  standard 
budget  as  the  local  families  received  from  the  Nebraska  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  This  service  was  necessarily  limited,  de- 
pendent urjon  the  development  of  a plan  for  the  family.  Because  of 
the  rising  influx  of  transient  families  in  August  and  September  of 
193^,  the  family  residence  was  established  in  Omaha.  This  residence 
was  a two -story  duplex  which  had  many  rooms  and  would  accomodate  a 
large  number  of  persons.  Through  this  residence,  overnight  care  was 
provided  for  those  families  coming  in  after  office  hours,  and  late 
at  night.  In  some  instances,  families  remained  there  for  several 
days  until  other  plans  for  caring  for  them  could  be  completed. 

Organization  of  the  Casework  Department 

Casework  service  available  under  the  Nebraska  Transient 
Bureau  was  not  extensive.  From  the  beginning  it  was  felt  that  the 
chief  problem  of  the  group  of  unattached  male  transients  was  funda- 
mentally that  of  unemployment.  Many  of  this  group  were  seasoned 
migratory  laborers  who  had  been  travelling  about  from  Job  to  Job 
over  a period  of  time.  Many  others  were  enroute  through  Nebraska 
to  other  sections  of  the  country.  No  service  was  attempted  with 

’:hese  groups,  unless  the  individual  requested  it.  Juvenile  unat- 

tached transients  were  given  a first  interview  upon  registering 
and  an  attempt  made  to  aid  them  in  formulating  their  plans.  Through 
this  service  the  classification  of  youths  was  made,  and  they  were 
given  the  benefit  of  the  limited  differentiation  of  service  availa- 

ole.  As  the  various  camps  were  developed  and  Bellevue  camp  was  es-  • 

tablished,  this  differentiation  was  more  adequate.  Provision  was 
made  for  casework  service  for  the  non  over  sixty  years  of  age,  as 
It  was  felt  there  was  little  likelihood  of  this  group’s  ever  being 
re -absorbed  in  private  industry. 


In  the  service  with  the  transient  croups,  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  stabilization.  This  was  first  attempted  through  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  individual's  background.  Wo  verification  was  made 
of  the  legal  settlement  of  unattached  men,  except  in  the  cases  of  ju- 
veniles and  older  men,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  medical  care  was 
necessary,  or  in  which  such  service  was  requested.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  ?9,203  unattached  transients  registered  at  the  Omaha  Transient 
Bureau  during  the  period  from  January,  1934,  through  September,  1935, 
there  were  473  transportation  orders  issued  to  persons  returning  to 
their  place  of  legal  settlement.  Those  returned  were  chiefly  boys 
and  young  men.  Of  the  214  unattached  women  receiving  care  at  the 
Omaha  Transient  Bureau  during  this  same  period,  76  per  cent  had  legal 
settlement,  and  30  per  cent  of  those  having  legal  settlement  were  re- 
turned. It  was  estimated  that  of  the  family  croups  registered  with 
the  Omaha  Transient  Bureau,  only  51  per  cent  had  legal  settlement, 
and  44  per  cent  of  those  having  legal  settlement  were  returned  to 
their  place  of  residence. 

In  instances  in  which  for  one  reason  or  another  it  seemed 
inadvisable  to  return  the  family,  an  attempt  was  made  to  stabilize 
then  in  the  community.  In  the  case  of  the  juveniles  and  youths,  in 
addition  to  the  service  offered  then  in  group  care  at  Bellevue  and 
Plattsnouth  camps,  those  who  showed  particular  promise  wore  given  in- 
dividual service.  Sixty  boys  who  had  no  place  of  legal  settlement, 
or  in  whose  coses  investigation  had  revealed  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  return  them  to  their  homes,  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  private  homos  in  Omaha,  and  attend  high 
school.  Eleven  youths  were  sent  to  a neighboring  State  University 
through  cooperation  with  the  National  Youth  Administration.  Several 
groups  of  boys  and  young  men  were  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  a 
trade  through  apprenticeships. 

County  Provisions  for  Transient  Care.  In  the  counties 
throughout  the  state  which  received  Federal  funds  from  tho  Nebraska 
Emergency  Belief  Administration,  provision  was  also  made  for  tran- 
sient care  through  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau. 

In  these  counties,  unattached  transients  Were  given  over-night  serv- 
ice consisting  of  shelter  and  two  meals  a day.  In  some  instances, 
the  transient  person  x?as  required  to  work  for  this  service.  Tho  tran 
sient  families  were  given  temporary  caro  within  the  county  until  such 
time  as  a plan  could  be  made  for  them.  If  investigation  showed  that 
the  family  had  no  legal  settlement,  or  that  it  would  be  inadvisable 
for  the  family  to  return  to  the  place  of  legal  settlement,  then  the 
county  was  asked  to  provide  for  tho  family  on  tho  same  basis  as  a 
local  family.  The  chief  point  of  emphasis  in  tho  county  work  was 
that  of  discouraging  the  system  of  "passing  on"  transient  families 
from  one  community  to  another,  which  had  formerly  been  tho  method 
by  which  the  communities  had  met  the  problem.  Emergency  nodical 
care  was  provided  through  private  physicians  at  the  rate  provided 
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for  in  tho  Nebraska  Emergency  Relief  Administration  medical  agreement. 
If  extended  medical  care  became  necessary,  however,  it  was  required 
that  tho  individual  be  brought  to  the  treatment  center  at  Omaha. 

Liquidation  of  tho  Transient  Bureau.  Intake  was  closed  in 
all  divisions  of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  on  the  twentieth  of 
September,  1935.  After  that  date  policies  shifted  rapidly,  but  all 
moved  toward  the  final  liquidation  of  the  program.  Tho  final  allot- 
ment of  Federal  funds  was  received  on  November  1,  1935,  and  this  al- 
lotment has  carried  the  program  in  its  curtailed  form  until  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Because  of  the  severity  of  tho  winter  weather  and  the  groat 
need  presented  by  certain  transient  applicants,  intake  was  again  open- 
ed at  the  Omaha  Transient  Bureau  on  November  15,  1935,  although  the 
Federal  government  was  making  no  further  grants  earmarked  for  tran- 
sient care--a  small  amount  of  money  from  the  former  program  was  still 
available. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  200  transient  family  men 
were  sent  out  on  Works  Progress  Administration  Jobs.  The  remaining 
families  were  transferred  to  the  Douglas  County  Relief  Administration 
on  February  1,  1936.  The  families  continued  to  recoive  assistance 
from  this  agency  until  May  15,  1936,  at  which  time  the  funds  were 
exhausted,  and  the  agency  discontinued  relief  to  resident  as  well 
as  transient  family  groups. 

Five  hundred  unattached  transients  were  sent  out  on 
Works  Progress  Administration  Jobs  in  the  early  part  of  December, 

1935.  The  remainder  of  the  employable  unattached  transients  were 
sent  out  to  transient  work  camps  on  December  20,  1935.  On  the 
above  date  the  camps  became  part  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration work  camp  program.  Also  on  this  date  the  Douglas  Coun- 
ty Relief  Administration  moved  all  resident  homeless  men  into  the 
Omaha  Transient  Bureau  and  the  name  was  changed  to  tho  Omaha  Serv- 
ice Center.  From  this  time  on,  the  resident  and  transient  home- 
less were  provided  for  through  this  center  in  Douglas  County.  In- 
take remained  open  until  June  1,  1936,  at  which  time  it  was  closed. 

It  is  expected  that  the  present  allotment  of  funds  will  carry  the 
Center  until  October  1,  1936.  (On  December  1,  1936,  there  were 
still  156  men  at  the  Center,  and  the  hospital  was  still  function- 
ing with  funds  allotted  by  the  Nebraska  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. ) 

Extent  of  Transiency  throughout  the  United  States 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  tho  Federal  Transient 
Bureau  there  were  many  estimates  of  the  number  of  migrants . These 
estimates  varied  from  one  million  to  five  million  persons,  and  were 
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"based  upofa  various  spot  studies  nade  of  the  problem  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  and  upon  actual  counts  and  records  of 
various  groups  such  as  railway  employees,  social  workers,  po- 
lice, and  agencies  coning  in  contact  with  those  person^. 

As  was  revealed  "by  the  recording  system  under  the  Federal 
Transient  Bureau  the  problem  was  much  less  than  at  first  anticipated. 
This  over-estimtion  was  no  doubt  duo  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
differentiation  among  the  homeless  groups,  the  resident  homeless 
group  being  counted -with  the  transient  homeless  in  any  estimates 
made  of  the  persons  needing  care. 

Although  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau 
were  begun  in  most  sections  of  the  country  in  November,  1933,  no 
accurate  figures  on  the  size  of  the  transient  caseload  were  availa- 
ble until  January,  1934,  At  this  time  it  was  found  that  the  number 
of  transients  recorded  was  much  lower  than  that  previously  estimat- 
ed, and  it  was  generally  felt  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
states  were  slow  about  requesting  Federal  funds  for  the  aid  of  this 
group.  As  a result,  additional  efforts  were  made  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  January,  1934,  108,4l4  unattached 
male  transients  registered  for  relief  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  transients  registering  with  the  Federal  Transient 
Bureau  offices  increased  rapidly  from  month  to  month  until  it  reach- 
ed its  peak  in  August,  1934,  during  which  month  there  were  395,384 
individual  registrations  throughout  the  United  States. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1934  the  number  decreased 
slowly  until  in  January,  1935,  the  total  number  of  registrants  was 
only  247,207  persons.  This  figure  was  twice  as  many  as  that  of  the 
same  month  of  the  preceding  year.  This  increase  is  due,  in  part,  to 
an  increase  in  transiency,  but  it  reflects  chiefly  the  expansion  of 
the  transient  program  to  provide  a more  adequate  and  uniform  service 


10.  Under  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  there  were  two  types  of 
recording  established.  The  total  number  of  registrations 
during  the  months  through  the  United  States  was  recorded. 
Under  this  system  it  was  possible  that  the  same  persons 
might  be  counted  twice  within  the  same  month  which  would 
tehd  to  show  the  number  of  migrants  larger  than  it  was  in 
reality.  In  addition  to  this  method  of  recording  the  mid- 
monthly  census  was  taken  on  the  15th  of  each  month,  indica- 
ting the  total  number  under  care  as  of  that  day.  These 
figures  would  not.  include  those  transients  in  transit,  and 
would  therefore  show  a smaller  number  than  there  really 
were.  Mach  of  the  information  in  this  study  is  based  up- 
on these  two  sets  of  figures,  and  the  discrepancies  point- 
ed out  above  should  be  understood  in  a consideration  of 
these  figures. 
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throughout  the  United  States."  In  addition  to  the  steady  upward 
crend  in  the  nunber  of  transients  registering  for  care  during  this 
period  there  was  a seasonal  variation  In  the  nuriber  of  transients 
requesting  assistance.  The  spring  and  early  surmcr  months  found 
large  numbers  of  boys,  who  had  left  school  or  who  had  completed 
their  education  and  had  failed  to  obtain  work,  setting  forth  in 
search  of  employment  and  adventure.  The  fall  and  winter  months 
showed  a corresponding  decline  in  the  nunber  registering  for  care 
due  to  a dropping  off  of  this  group. 

The  Unattached  Transient  in  Nebraska.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  in  Nebraska,  there  had  been  con- 
siderable concern  regarding  care  for  transients.  Inasmuch  as  Nebraska 
had  several  main-line  railroads  and  highways  through  to  either  coast, 
there  were  many  transients  who  stopped  in  Nebraska ; and  particularly 
in  Omaha,  on  their  way  to  the  west  and  southwest  , or  . enroutc  oast, 
in  addition,  the  harvest  and  beet  fields  attracted  a largo  nunber  of 
persons  usually  employed  as  migrant  laborers.  Other  persons  who  were 
unable  to  find  employment  in  their  usual  field  of  activity,  came  to 
Nebraska  hoping  to  find  employment  in  this  industry.  No  accurate 
figures  are  available  on  the  total  number  of  persons  passing  through, 
but  it  was  estimated  as  being  very  large. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  in 
Nebraska,  a record  was  available  on  the  nunber  requesting  assistance. 
The  first  accurate  figures  available  were  for  the  month  of  January, 
1934.  During  this  month  only  710  individuals  registered  with  the 
Federal  Transient  Bureau.  There  was,  however,  a very'  rapid  expan- 
sion from  the  number  registered  in  January  to  the  6l49  registered 
in  June,  1934.  July  and  August  were  also  heavy  months  of  regis- 
tration, followed  by  a decided  drop  during  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter months.  In  January,  1935,  the  nunber  registering  for  care  was 
2495.  There  was  again  a steady  rise  until  April,  when  the  nunber 
of  applicants  reached  6340.  During  the  month,  services  available 
to  transients  in  counties  throughout  Nebraska  were  greatly  expanded, 
so  that  from  this  month  to  the  next  the  nunber  of  applicants  leaped 


11.  Webb,  John.  The  Transient  Unemployed:  p.  21  Footnote  1.  "A 

rough  idea  of  the  expansion  can  be  gained  from  the  following 
figures : 

Centers  Camps  Camps  under  construction 
February,  1934  249  85 

March,  1955  283  284  28 

It  should  be  understood  that  a Center  can  have  many  shelters  and 
that  there  was  greater  expansion  of  facilities  for  care  than  the 
small  increase  in  centers  would  indicate.” 
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to  a total  of  9031  individuals.  During  July  more  than  9000  persons 
registered  with  tho  Federal  Transient  Bureau.  In  September,  1935, 
duo  to  the  Federal  policy  of  closing  intake , only  4832  persons  ap- 
plied for  care.  /After  September  the  policies  of  the  agency  shifted 
so  much  due  to  the  pending  liquidation  that  neither  the  number  of 
applicants,  nor  tho  mid-monthly  census  represented  a number  even  ap- 
proximating the  actual  number  of  transients  needing  care. 

A study  of  the  monthly  registrations  for  Nebraska  during 
the  whole  period  in  which  tho  Federal  Transient  Bureau  was  function- 
ing, reveals  the  same  upward  trend  in  the  number  registering  as  do 
the  United  States  totals,  and  they  show  the  same  seasonal  variation, 
revealing  the  largest  increase  from  April  through  August  of  each  year, 
and  a steady  drop  from  August  to  January  of  the  following  year,  fol- 
lowing which  month  there  is  again  a rise  in  the  total  number  regis- 
tering for  care. 

Transient  Family  Groups  in  United  States.  Frevious  to  tho 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau,  tho  chief  point  of 
emphasis  was  upon  the  urgency  of  the  problem  as  represented  by  the 
number  of  transient  boys  and  unattached  men  who  were  drifting  about 
the  country.  Only  slight  mention  was  made  of  the  transient  families. 
This  latter  group  traveled  in  cars  for  the  most  part,  and  when  the 
need  became  too  great,  would  appeal  for  assistance.  The  various  com- 
munities would,  in  most  instances,  give  those  persons  enough  gas  and 
food  to  get  then  to  the  next  town.  There  was  no  conception  of  the 
size  of  this  problem  until  the  creation  of  the-  Federal  Transient  Bu- 
reau. It  was  found  that  this  group  was  much  smaller  in  size  than 
tho  unattached  transients,  and  that  the  number  increased  in  size  much 
more  slowly  than  did  that  of  tho  unattached  transients. 

In  January,  1934,  there  were  8,036  family  groups  register- 
ed with  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  throughout  the  United  States. 
During  the  following  month  this  number  decroasod  by  700  families . 

There  was  a steady  increase,  however,  from  March,  1934  until  August, 
1934  during  which  month  there  were  16,232  family  groups  registered 
with  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
January,  1933,  14.644  families  registered  for  care  with  tho  Federal 
Transient  Bureau,  and  following  this  month  there  worn  a steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  families  registered. 

Transient  Family  Groups  in  Nebraska.  A study  of  tho  total 
family  transients  registering  for  care  at  the  Federal  Transient  Bu- 
reau in  Nebraska  shews  that  in  January,  1934,  only  80  families  were 
registered  with  this  agency.  From  that  month  until  August.  1734 
the  number  of  families  registering  for  caro  steadily  increased 
until  tho  cases  numbered  342,  including  1110  Individuals.  There  was 
a drop  during  the  fall  months  until  in  January  1935 • the  number  of 
transient  families  registered  with  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau 
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numbered  208.  From  this  month  on  there  was  a steady  increase  until 
in  August,  1935,  when  932  f oui lies  registered.  September  saw  a con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  number  of  registrations  due  to  the  closing 
of  intake  on  the  twentieth  of  the  month.  Following  this  month  there 
were  many  changes  in  policy,  and  the  registration  figures  after  Sep- 
tember are  not  in  any  xvay  indicative  of  the  total  need  of  the  tran- 
sient family  group  in  Nebraska. 

From  these  figures  it  is  possible  to  get  a picture  of  the 
need  represented  by  the  size  of  the  transient  groups  in  past  years 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Nebraska.*  ^ 
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The  exact  registration  figures  in 
Nebraska  are  shown  011  Table  I 
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13.  Welt),  John.  The  Transient  Unemployed : p.  100,  Tatle  I. 

14.  Federal  Enercency  Relief  Admini  strati  on.  "Statistical  Form  302",  submitted  ly  ITebraska  Transient  Bureau 

to  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Present  Transient  Problem. 

A comparison  of  the  total  number  of  registrations  for  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May  of  1934,  1935  and  1936  reveals  a 
considerable  drop  in  the  registrations  for  the  last  mentioned  year. 
Three  figures  aro  shown  on  the  following  table. 

TABLE  II 

REGISTRATIONS  OF  UNATTACHED  TRANSIENTS  AND  TRANSIENT 
FAMILY  GROUPS  AT  TIIE  OMABA  TRANSIENT  BUREAU  DURING 
MARCH,  .-APRIL,  and  MAY  of  1934-35-36. 


U N A 

. T T A C 

II  E D 

F A M I 

L Y G R 

0 U P S 

1935“ 

1935 

• 1934 

1935 

1936 

Total 

278I 

6 13  8 

1844 

161 

304 

45 

March 

709 

1020 

524 

53 

87 

20 

April 

952 

2148 

659 

47 

97 

21 

May 

1120 

2970 

661 

61 

120 

4* 

* Intake  for  transient  families  was  closed  on  May  15,  1936. 


This  drop  in  registrations  is  duo  in  part  to  the  nation-wide  tran- 
sient Works  Progress  Administration  Work  Camps  which  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  unattached  transient  to  work  and  earn,  not  only 
his  maintenance,  but  a small  amount  of  money  each  month.  In  addi- 
tion there  aro  increased  opportunities  in  the  home  communities 
through  the  various  programs  of  such  agencies  as  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Public  Works  Administration,  and  Rural  Resettlement 
Administration.  The  upward  trend  in  business  during  the  spring  of 
1936  also  made  more  private  employment  possible. 


Provision  for  Transient  Care 

In  spite  of  this  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  tran- 
siency, there  still  seems  to  bo  a serious  problem  present.  In  the 
survey  made  of  the  services  available  for  different  groups  through- 
out the  state  it  was  found  that  little  provision  was  made  for  tran- 
sient care.  Many  isolated  counties  stated  tint  they  had  no  tran- 
sient problem.  In  moot  instances  in  which  any  care  was  provided, 
it  was  found  to  be  only  emergency  provision  through  the  city  or 
town  in  the  county  by  means  of  the  jail.  In  a few  communities  the 
Salvation  Army  or  Rod  Cross  helped  with  the  family  groups.  In  all 
instances,  however,  the  chief  point  of  emphasis  seems  to  be  tint 
of  **passing  on”  the  transient  to  another  community. 


Ill 


In  Douglas  county  there  have  "been  as  many  as  65  applications 
a day  at  the  Omaha  Service  Center,  although  it  is  generally  known  that 
the  agency  is  closed  to  intake.  Various  private  agencies  have  attempt- 
ed to  give  emergency  care  to  family  groups  and  unattached  women,  hut 
due  to  inadequate  funds,  are  not  able  to  provide  for  the  resident  per- 
sons who  are  in  need  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  relief  program,  and 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a transient  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  has  been  that  of  medical  care. 

Characteristics  of  the  Transient  Groups 

From  the  records  available  in  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau, 
certain  characteristics  of  the  transient  population  .are  discernible. 

The  information  available  on  the  transient  groups  was  chiefly  obtain- 
ed through  a study  of  the  transient  registrations  at  the  Omaha  Tran- 
sient Center  between  January  1,  1934,  and  September  30,  1935.  Inas- 
much as  with  each  transient  group  the  total  number  cared  for  through 
the  Center  represented  well  over  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
registered  throughout  the  state  for  the  entire  period  of  time,  it 
seems  justifiable  to  assume  that  the  characteristics  as  revealed  by 
these  records  are  typical  of  the  transient  groups  throughout  the  en- 
tire state.15  Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  figures  arc  compared  with 
corresponding  figures  taken  from  a study  made  of  the  transient  groups 
registered  with  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  throughout  the  United 
States . 


age 


The  persons  registered  in  transient  groups  were  found. to 
be  predominately  young.  The  following  table  shows  the  age  range  of 
the  various  transient  groups  registered  with  the  Omaha  Transient 
Center  during  January,  1934  through  September,  1935* 


15.  There  were  90,802  unattached  male  transients  registered  with  the 
Nebraska  Transient  Bureau,  so  that  the  29,203  persons  registered 
with  the  Omaha  Transient  Center  represented  32  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  The  214  unattached  women  registered  at  the  Omaha 
Treatment  Center  represented  40  per  cent  of  the  total  registra- 
tions of  533  persons  registered  throughout  the  state.  The  1925 
family  groups  registered  at  the  Omaha  Treatment  Center  repre- 
sented 3o  per  cent  of  the  5108  toto,l  registrations  throughout 
Nebrasak  for  the  entire  period.  These  registrations  refer  only 
to  now  registrations  and  do  not  include  tho  re-opened  cases. 
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TABLE  III 


AGES  OF  PERSONS  CARED  FOR  BY 
OMAHA  TRANSIENT  BUREAU 
January  1 , 193^-  through  September,  193> 


Unattached  Unattached 

Men  Women 


Family 

Heads 


Total  Persons 
Median  Age 

All  Age  Groups 
Under  21  years 
21-34  years 
39-49  years 
50-64  years 
65  years  and  over 


29,203 

28 

214 

29 

1,925 

34 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

100 

100 

100 

18 

21 

2 

46 

37 

51 

23 

22 

36 

9 

13 

10 

2 

7 

1 

From  this  table  it  is  shown  that  66  per  cent  of  the  unattached  male 
transients^were  under  the  ace  of  35  years  and  18  per  cent  under  the 
are  of  21  years.  The  largest  number  of  unattached  transients  was 
within  the  age  group  21  to  34  years  of  age.  The  median  age  of  t ie 
group  was  28  years.  A study  of  unattached  persons  registered  with 
the  Federal  Transient  Bureau- throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
twelve-month  period  from  May,  1934  through  April,  1935,  reveal  cd  ^ 
a median  age  of  from  27  to  30  years  of  age  for  each  month  studied. 


The  unattached  women  transients  are  shown  by  the  above 
table  to  be  but  slightly  older  than  the  men.  With  this  group  58 
per  cert  were  under  33  years  of  age  and  21  per  cent  were  unaer  the 
age  of  21  years . The  ages  of  the  largest  number  were  witmn  the 
age  group  21  to  34  years.  The  median  age  for  this  group  was  shown 
to  be  29  years  of  ago.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  20  per  cent  of  the  women  were  over  50  years  of  age,  whicn 
was  a much  higher  percentage  from  that  for  the  other  two  transient 

groups . 


The  heads  of  families  were  shown  to  be  an ^ older  group 
than  the  unattached  transients.  Within  this  group  53  per  cent 
wore  under  35  year3  of  age  and  only  two  per  cent  wore  -under  21  ^ 
years.  The  age  group  in  which  the  largest  number  of  family  heads 
were  was  the  group  between  the  ages  21  to  34  years  of  age.  ^ihc 
median  age  for  this  group  was  34  years.  The  median  age  for  the 
heads  of  transient  families  registered  throughout , the  United 
States  was  shown  to  be  from  33  to  35  years  of  age. 


16.  Webb,  John.  The  Transient  Unemployed:  pp.  29-30. 

17.  Ibid! 
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Ha ce  and  Hat ivlty 

' An  important  iton  in  tlic  re -absorption  of  a croup  in  a new 
locality  is  the  natter  of  race.  From  a study  of  tlic  race  of  the  vari- 
ous transient  groups  registering  with  tlic  Federal  Transient  Luro.au  in 
Nebraska,  it  was  found  that  the  transient  group  as  a whole  is  predom- 
inately white.  The  following  table  shows  the  race  and  nativity  of  the 
various  transient  groups.  From  these  figures  it  is  shown  that  the 
transients  as  a whole  are  American -born  whites. 


TABLE  IV 


FACE  AND  NATIVITY 

March  1,  1936  to  thy  31,  1936  January  1,  1938  to  September  30,  lp35 


Transient 

Mon 

Transient 

Women 

Fanil v 
Hoads 

Total  Persons 

987 

218 

1925 

Per 

Cent  Dis tribution 

All  Faces 

100 

100 

100 

Native-Born  White 

85 

?8 

89 

Foreign -Born  White 

< 

O 

8 

3 

Negro 

3 

19 

7 

Others 

1 

-- 

1 

_L 

Unknown 

■ -- 

3 

-- 

Educational  Background 

There  are  many  factors  which  make  an  individual  what  he  is, 
and  these  play  an  important  part  in  what  he  is  going  to  become.  These 
factors  arc  of  importance  to  the  individual  only  in  terms  of  what  they 
mean  to  him  and  in  relation  to  the  amount  that  ho  is  able  to  make  use 
of  then.  The  person  who  is  discouraged  and  who  has  a negative  atti- 
tude because  of  constant  defeat  is  unable  to  make  use  of  the  abili- 
ties, educational  backgrounds  or  experience  which  lie  .say  have  had. 
Those  backgrounds,  however,  are  important  in  revealing  some  cf  the 
inherent  possibilities  in  the  individual  if  only  these  emotional  bar- 
riers could  be  surmounted  and  the  individual  could  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  himself. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  information  on  the  education- 
al backgrounds  of  transient  groups  found  in  Nebraska.  A three -months 
study  was  made  of  unattached  male  transients  registering  at  the  Omaha 
Service  Center  during  the  period  from  March  1,  1936  through  May  31. 
1936,  and  this  information  was  obtained  on  987  persons.  It  was  felt 
that  this  largo  a sample  could  be  considered  representative  of  the  en- 
tire male  unattached  transient  population  as  found  in  Nebraska.  Simi- 
lar information  was  obtained  on  the  backgrounds  of  all  unattached  fe- 
males and  heads  of  transient  family  groups  registered  with  the  Omaha 
Transient  Bureau  fron  January  1,  1938  through  September,  1933. 


TABLE  V 


EDUCATION  OF  BEESONS  CARED  FOR  AT  THE  OM\HA  TRANSIENT  BUREAU 
Classified  by  Richest  Grade  Attained 

# 

March  1,  1936 --May  31,  1936  January  1,  1934- -September  30,  1935 


Un; 

attached 

Man 

Unattached 

Women 

Family 

Heads 

Total  Persons 

987 

214 

1925 

Median  Grade  Attained 

8th  Grade 

8th  Grade 

8th  Grade 

Per 

Cent 

Distribution 

All  Grades 

100 

100 

100 

Elementary 

62 

50 

66 

Incomplete 

30 

23 

32 

Completed 

32 

27 

34 

Secondary 

37 

47 

33 

Incomplete 

25 

31 

21 

Completed 

12 

16 

12 

Co  Hope 

1 

3 

1 

Incomplete 

1 

2 

1 

Complete 

1 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  unattached  men  load  completed  the  ciphth  prade , 
while  33  per  cent  had  attended  secondary  school,  and  12  per  cent  had 
completed  it.  One  per  cent  of  the  total  croup  had  attended  university. 

The  unattached  women  are  shown  as  havinp  a Richer  prude  attainment  than 
tho  other  transient  pro up 3 . Fifty  per  cent  had  attended  secondary  school, 
and  16  per  cent  had  completed  it.  Three  per  cent  had  attended  Collepo 
and  one  per  cent  had  completed  it,  Sixty-eipht  per  cent  of  the  heads 
of  the  transient  families  had  completed  tho  eiphth  prade.  Only  33  per 
cent  had  attended  hiph  school,  while  12  per  cent  had  completed  the  scc- 
onday  school,  and  one  per  cent  had  attended  collepo.  The  median  prade 
attained  for  all  transient  croups  was  the  c-iphth  prade. 

Special  Traininp 


In  this  day  of  specialization,  if  the  individual  is  to  obtain 
any  sort  of  a foothold  in  the  economic  system,  it  is  important  that  he 
have  not  only  a pood  peneral  backpround  but  also  specialization  in  some 
field.  In  this  repard,  it  is  interest mp  to  note  that  out  of  a proup 
of  987  transient  persons  repisterinp  with  tho  Omaha  Transient  Center, 
there  were  112,  or  12  per  cent,  who  claimed  to  have  had  special  train- 
inp  alonp  some  line.  Of  these,  tho  larpest  per  cent  by  far,  fell  in- 
to what  nipht  be  termed  skilled  occupations.  This  proup  included  67 
per  cent  of  the  total  havinp  special  traininp.  The  next  larpest  num- 
ber which  represented  19  per  cent  of  the  total,  had  traininp  in  semi- 
skilled work.  The  commercial  and  professional  croups  drew  six  and 
eipht  per  cent  respectively.  While  these  fipures  refer  to  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  proup  which  has  been  under  consideration, 
they  do  add  to  the  peneral  picture  of  the  backpround  of  those  tran- 
sient individuals. 
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Occupational  Background 

Because  of  the  present  depression,  the  normal  occupations 
of  the  transients,  as  that  of  any  other  croup,  are  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Many  persons,  who  formerly  followed  one  line  of  employment 
over  a period  of  years  have  Been  forced,  durinc  the  economic  crisis, 
into  other  types  of  work.  An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  nor- 
mal occupations  wherever  possible.  The  followinc  table  indicates  the 
per  cent  distribution  of  the  occupations  accordinc  to  transient  croups. 

TABLE  VI 

NORMAL  OCCUPATIONS  OF  PERSONS  CARED  FOR  AT 
TEE  OMAHA  TRANSIENT  BUREAU 

March  1,  1956  to  May  51,  1956  January  1,  1954  to  September  50,  1955 


Unattached 

Men 

Unattached 

Women 

Family 

Hoads 

Total  Persons 

987 

214  • 

1925 

Per 

Cent  Distribution 

All  Occupations 

100 

100 

100 

Professional 

1 

4 

5 

Commercial 

4 

8 

8 

Skilled 

15 

- 

15 

Semi-skilled 

15 

8 

11 

Unskilled 

67 

80 

65 

From  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that  55  per  cent  of  the  unattached 
males  had  an  occupation  requiring  some  amount  of  skill,  while  of  the 
heads  of  family  groups,  57  per  cent  had  occupations  which  required 
some  skill  or  training.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the  unattached  women 
had  similar  occupational  qualifications,  although  this  group  had  the 
highest  percentage  in  the  professional  classification. 

From,  these  findings  it  would  appear  that  the  transient 
groups  are  mainly  composed  of  younger  persons,  with  average  education- 
al background,  and  a fair  amount  of  occupational  skill  and  training. 

Conclusion.  The  transient  groups  arc  a representative 
cross-section  of  the  American  population,  and  in  many  instances  show 
considerable  initiative  in  attempting  to  meet  the  problem  of  unen-  - 
ployment.  The  same  situation,  however,  which  was  present  in  the  home 
community  is  pure  sent  in  almost  any  community  to  which  they  may  turn, 
and  it  is  essential  that,  meeting  constant  discouragement  and  rebuffs, 
they  shall  not  sink  into  a frustrated,  defeated  attitude  which  will 
make  normal  adjustment  and  re -absorption  in  any  community  unlikely  In 
the  future. 
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Tho  Federal  Tranoient  Bureau,  created  to  moot  the  demands 

of  local  communities  overwhelmed  with  tho  Hugo  number  of  ^siente 
_ . +n  noot  this  "oroblcm.  and  "to  aid  transients 

in°reGaininrJ their  self-respect  and  stability.  This  was  done  throuch 
k^icS aM  radical  care,  throuch  , Group  activities,  and  xn  cases 
whore  possible,  throuch  individualized  caro. 

Since  the  liemidation  of  tho  Federal  Transient  B^au  -pro- 
gram provisions  made  for  this  croup  of  persons  are  so  “^eauate 
thapthere  is  crave  concern  anonc  informed  persons  rccar  -G  * 
^Urre^lfof  this  no  elect  in  te*»  of  nodical  and  social  proc 

lens  for  tho  future. 


i.fcdlcal  Caro  for  the  Indigent  _amd  ^^Ucjfcalth_ 

"With  close  to  70  por  cent  of  our  school  children  j^di- 
ca-pped  by  Physical  defects,  about  30  per  cent  of  poreon.  oi  mlit  ^ 
age  incapacitated  for  military  duty,  and  over  oO  P» 

and  wonon  between  kO  and  60  years  of  aCo  renmn^  causes ) 

tion  (nost  of  this  situation  due  to  preventable  or  reliable  cao^c. ) , 
does  it  not  becono  apparent  that  this  tremendous  field  of  activity 
for  constructive  work  demands  action?" 

"Aside  fron  the  humanitarian  aspect,  it  is  less  expensive 
in  the  long  run  to  provide  nodical  care  for  tho  needy  than  to  lot 
tte  disease  develop  to  where  its  euro  is  inpossiblo  and  whore  more 
pelsoirLvo  becono  infected.  The  problem  of  dependency  is  accra- 
vated  by  chronic  ill  health  and  Improper  or  inadequate  early  medical 

attention." * 1 2 3  4 

As  early  as  1875  the  boards  of  county  connis si oners  of  Ne- 
braska were  authorized  to  employ  a physician  in  oa°^  county 
ish  medical  care  to  "paupers",  at  a salary  not  to  exceed  *200.00  per 
year.  This  law  remains  unchanged  today;2  however,  county  r1 

a solution  to  their  difficulty  by  permitting  medical  bills  to  be 
by  the  physician  appointed  up  to  the  limit  decided  upon  for  his  s^-ax,. 

The  counties  are  renuirod  by  statute  4 to  appoint  county . 
boards  of  health,  to  be  composed  of  the  sheriff,  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  a resident  physician.  If  there  ^ n 
cian  living  in  the  county,  one  fron  a near-by  community  is  o ^e 


1.  Bartholomew,  P.H.  -"Nebraska’s  Public  Health,"  Nob.  Statc.i'bcL 

Journ. , v.  xv,  no.  1,  Jan.  1930,  pp.  12-16.  ^ _ A 

2.  Speaker’s  Nhnual,  Omaha -Douglas  County  Health  Council,  prepared 
by  the  Health  Education  Committee,  John  Allen,  M.D. , chairman, 
p . 5 • ( Typowr it  ten . ) 

3.  C.S.  Nob. , 1929,  68-104. 

4.  Ibid.,  31-2301,  Cf.  also  17-208,  14-102,  1^-23^,  10-239?  -7“ 
114,  and  17-123. 
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asked  to  serve.  This  physician  is  not  necessarily  the  county  physi- 
cian though  he  may  he  asked  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  none  of  these  hoards  is  acquainted  with 
either  the  policies  or  the  administrative  procedures  required  m puh 
lie  health  work;  indeed  in  many  counties  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
any  information  as  to  the  membership  of  the  hoard.  The  . mportant 
work  that  could  he  done  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  hy  these  groups  is  self-evident. 

It  should  he  noted  that  under  the  law  the  county . hoards  of 
health  are  solely  responsible  within  the  counties  x or  public  health, 
except  in  incorporated  cities  and  villages.  Due  either  to  the  im- 
potence of  these  hoards  or  ignorance  of  the  legal  provisions,  or 
both,  one  out  of  five  counties  requires  its  county  physician  to  take 
over"  the  work  of  the  hoard,  when  his  salary  is  suxxposed  to  recom- 
pense him  only  for  treating  the  poor. 

Prior  to  1933  almost  all  of  the  medical  care  given  to  the 
non-institutionalized  needy  of  the  state  (with  the  exception  of  the 
two  most  populous  counties  which  will  he  discussed  separately)  was 
hy  the  few  county  physicians  and  hy  family  physicians  who  could^  only 
treat  and  hope  for  remuneration.  With  the  advent  of  the  Nebraska 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  there  was  offered  to  the  members  of 
the  various  county  medical  societies  an  agreement  for  reimbursing 
them  for  care  of  relief  clients.  This  agreement  provided  for  pay 
ment  of  50  per  cent  of  the  regular  fee.  plus  mileage  under . certain 
conditions.  The  client  was  allowed  to  choose  his  own  physician  from 
those  signing  the  agreement  after  authorization  for  medical  work  had 
been  given  hy  relief  officials.  In  cases  of  real  emergency,  payment 
for  services  rendered  was  approved  providing  the  relief  office  was ^ 
notified  hy  the  attending  physician  within  2k  hours  after  the  service 
was  given. 


The  HERA  also  employed  on  its  staff  trained  nurses  to  aid 
in  its  health  program.  This  was  for  the  dual  purpose  of  meeting  the 
health  needs  in  relief  families  and  to  provide  employment  for  nurses. 
This  service  was  ino.ugurated  in  December,  1933,  and  reached  its . peak 
in  the  summer  of  1935 , when  there  were  63  nurses  employed,  serving 
kj  counties;  it  was  discontinued  on  February  8,  1936,  after  notice - 
ably  raising  the  health  standards  in  whoxo  sections  of  the  state. 

It  was  hoped  that  these  services  provided  hy  the  HERA  would 
arouse  public  officials  in  the  counties  to  the  need  of  a real  public 
health  program,  hut  so  far  this  ho.s  not  been  realized.  It  is  true 
that  certain  ones  are  attempting  to  carry  on  where  the  HERA  left  off, 
hut  the  lack  of  leadership  from  the  state's  department  of  health, 
plus  the  shortage  of  county  funds  have  prevented  many  of  them  from 
working  out  their  plan. 
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The  department  of  health  was  formerly  a "bureau  within  the 
department  of  public  welfare,  which  was  responsible  for  all  matters 
of  public  health.  This  latter  department  wa3  established  in  19 19 5 
and  was  abolished  in  1933.  At  this  tine  the  nano  was  chanced  to 
"department  of  health"  and  the  title,  "secretary  of  public  welfare," 
became  "director  of  health".6  The  new  director  of  health  had  been 
the  head  of  the  bureau  of  public  health.  The  law  provided  that 
this  department  should  have  "ceneral  supervision  and  control  over 
matters  relatinc  to  public  health  and  sanitation."7 

The  department  of  health  was  given  an  appropriation  of 
$30,000  at  the  last  regular  session  of  the  legislature  for  the 
biennium  1933-37;  of  this  $90,000  was  for  salaries  and  $10,000 
was  for  maintenance.9  This  is  a per  capita  appropriation  of 
$0.0217  for  the  biennium,  of  $0.0108  per  capita  for  the  year 
1936.  While  this  biennial  appropriation  is  small  it  seems  too 
groat  in  view  of  the  inadequate  services  rendered  the  people  cf 
the  s bate  by  the  state  health  department.  In  addition  to  this 
appropriation,  there  was  provided  during  the  1935  special  session 
of  the  legislature  $40,000  from  the  state  assistance  funds9  for 
maternal,  child  and  public  health  work  by  the  department.  This 
last  appropriation  may  bo  supplemented  to  a large  extent  by  Fed- 
eral funds.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  large  amount  of  money 
for  now  activities  in  the  field  of  public  health  and  maternal  and 
child  welfare 'has  been  available  for  some  time,  no  new  activities 
have  been  begun,  (July,  1936).  Though  the  acting  director  of 
health  has  been  interviewed  and  various  officials  having  joint- 
responsibility  for  parts  of  the  public  health  program  have  been 
questioned,  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  any  definite  state- 
ment as  to  the  activities  and  programs,  present  or  planned,  of 
the  department. 

With  the  problems  of  public  health  and  medical  care 
for  the  needy  left  almost  entirely  to  the  individual  counties, 
it  is  found  that  they  are  meeting  them  in  various  ways . There 
are  several  counties  in  the  state  in  which,  there  are  no  resident 
physicians,  while  others  have  only  one  pdiysician  in  each.  Ono 
of  these  physicians  is  also  the  County  Judge,  and  another  is  in 
ill-health  and  spends  the  winter  months  in  another  state.  At 
least  two  counties  have  only  two  physicians  living  in  each  of 
thorn. 


5.  Ibid.,  81-5601/  71-2305,  71-2401. 

6.  C.S.  Sump.  Neb.,  1933;  81-107. 

7.  Ibid. . Si-5601. 

8.  Laws . Nob  ♦ . 1935*  p.  654. 

9.  Laws.  Neb..  (Spec.  Sobs.)  1935:  f.  152. 
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Exclusive  of  Douglas  and  Lancaster  Counties  only  40  of  the 
91  remaining  have  appointed  county  physicians.  The  duties  of  th^se 
physicians  and  the  salaries  paid  them  show  a wide  variation.  In  more 
than  half  of  these  counties  the  physician’s  duties  are  those  proscrib- 
ed by  law  as  belonging  to  the  county  board  of  health,  although  a few  - 
of  them  are  also  required  to  attend  the  inmates  of  the  poor  farms  and 
prisoners  in  the  county  jails.  In  the  remaining  counties  the  county 
physicians  (there  may  be  from  one  to  six  in  a county)  arc  required  to 
treat  the  relief  clients  as  well,  but  here  varying  provisions  are 
raadcj  one  physician  being  allowed  50  per  cent  of  his  regular  fees  if 
the  patients  live  more  than  six  miles  from  the  county  seat.  Salaries 
range  from  $50.00  per  year  to  $2400  per  year.  One  county  has  an  u- 
nique  system:  it  has  provided  $500  per  month  for  the  medical  care  of 
its  relief  clients  and  allows  the  client  to  select  any  one  of  six 
county  physicians.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  $500  is  prorated 
according  to  the  number  of  clients  treated  by  each. 

Another  county  has  not  designated  any  one  as  county  physi- 
cian but  has  chosen  one  person  to  treat  all  relief  cases  on  a fee 
basis.  In  this  county,  which  has  an  area  of  l,ll4  square  miles,  the 
client  must  get  in  touch  with  his  township  supervisor  who  in  turn 
calls  the  physician.  If  he  is  not  available  at  the  time,  the  super- 
visor may  call  some  other  physician,  but  this  is  not  often  done.  In 
the  remaining  counties  the  provisions  differ;  however,  in  most  of 
them  the  client  has  the  privilege,  once  authorization  for  care  is 
given,  of  choosing  his  own  physician. 

Standards  for  authorization  of  medical  relief  are  as  con- 
fused and  confusing  as  are  the  arrangements  for  providing  it.  Some 
counties  require  no  authorization  so  that  almost  anyone  may  obtain 
free  care  from  the  county  physician;  others  restrict  it  to  non-em- 
ployables, while  still  others  leave  the  problem  to  the  person  or 
persons  responsible  for  making  the  decision.  This  person  is  usually 
the  one  responsible  for  handling  the  poor  relief  in  the  county;  how- 
ever, in  several  of  the  counties  having  relief  directors  the  commis- 
sioners reserve  the  right  to  authorize  medical  care  while  delegating 
other  relief  responsibility  to  the  director.  It  should  bo  emphasized, 
however,  that  in  all  counties  the  members  of  the  county  boards  may 
and  do  authorize  medical  treatment  in  emergencies. 

Since  1915,  counties,  townships,  towns,  and  cities  are  per- 
mitted 0 to  levy  taxes  on  vote  of  their  electors  and  to  omploy  com- 
munity nurses.  At  the  present  time  apparently  only  eight  have  avail- 
ed themselves  of  this  right.  Two  other  counties  may  have  joined  this 


10.  C.S.  Neb. , 1929:  71-2406.  Officials  in  many  counties  had  never 
hoard  of  this  law  and  there  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
field  supervisors  of  the  survoy  as  to  whether  or  not  the  eight 
persons  mentioned  above  were  really  eraiiloycd  •uunder  this  daw. 
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Croup  "by  the  tine  this  report  is  released.  Following  the  resignation 
of  the  connunity  nurse  in  one  county  the  county  board  decided  not  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  as  the  calls  for  service  declined  as  soon  as  the 
people  learned  of  her  departure.  This  decline  also  resulted  in  low- 
ered expenditures  for  health,  which  was  to  the  liking  of  the  connis- 
si oners , and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  there  was  no  real  need 
for  such  a person  on  the  county* s staff. 

In  each  of  two  counties  the  child  welfare  worker  is  a 
trained  nurse  and  really  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a connunity  nurse. 

Six  cities  have  school  nurses  whose  services  are  o,vailable  for  ed- 
ucational work  in  the  hones  of  underprivileged  children.  Two  coun- 
ties rely  upon  the  local  chapters  of  the  Rod  Cross  for  nursing  serv- 
ices and  in  another  county  a charitable  organization  supplies  this 
service  as  needed. 

Apparently  the  close  relation  that  exists  between  the  in- 
dividual's health  and  the  condition  of  his  tooth  is  not  widely  rec- 
ognized among  the  counties,  for  several  make  no  provision  whatever 
for  dental  work.  More  than  half  the  counties  allow  extractions  only, 
while  a few  authorize  fillings,  plates,  and  treatments  for  diseases 
of  the  mouth,  as  needed.  There  are  two  counties  which  will  authorize 
any  needed  dental  work  for  children  but  only  extractions  for  adults. 

Twenty-four  counties  have  no  hospital  facilities,  but  for- 
tunately there  are  hospitals  in  counties  adjacent  to  them.  There  are 
only  a few  hospitals  in  the  state  that  do  not  make  some  reduction  in 
their  rates  for  relief  clients.  There  are  scattered  through  the  state 
maternity  homes  and  hospitals.  These  will  be  discussed  in  another 
section  of  tho  survey. 

In  191?  the  state  legislature  enacted  a law1* providing 
that  the  hospital  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  tho  University  of 
Nebraska  in  Omaha  should  provide  care  for  tho  indigent,  sick  of  the 
various  counties,  subject  to  3uch  rules  as  night  bo  made  by  the  U- 
niverslty’s  Board  of  Regents.  Tho  Regents  have  set  a quota  fur  each 
county  per  year,  allowing  each  one  a certain  number  of  patient -days , 
based  on  available  facilities  of  tho  Hospital  and  upon  tho  popula- 
tion of  the  individual  county.  During  the  fiscal,  year  193^-35.,  ^-2 
counties  used  more  patient -days  than  they  were  allotted  and  tho  re- 
mainder used  fewer;  three  counties  in  the  extreme  western  part  of 
the  state  sent  no  patients  at  all.  It  might  be  noted  that  there 
is  no  hospital  in  any  one  of  these  three  counties. 

The  University  Hospital  makes  no. charges  for  the  patients 
sent  by  any  county  or  social  agency,  but  the  counties  are  required 
to  provide  transportation  for  these  individuals  if  they  are  them- 
selves unable  to  meet  this  expense.  In  many  cases  the  counties 


11.  Ibid. . 85-175,  85-176. 
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fail  to  do  this  until  after  the  patient  has  been  discharged,  so  that 
a serious  problem,  has  been  created  in  Onaha. 

In  the  91  counties  that  have  been  under  discussion  there 
are  only  five  clinics,  four  of  then  private  and  one  supported  for  the 
Indians  by  the  Federal  Government.  Of  the  private  clinics,  only  one 
is  used  by  the  county  for  relief  clients.  Fron  this  it  nay  be  said 
that  outside  the  two  largest  cities  of  the  state  there  are  practically 
no  clinical  facilities  available  for  the  indigent. 


Lancaster  County 

There  is  a sharp  cleavage  within  Lancaster  County  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  county  and  the  city  of  Lincoln  for  public  health 
and  medical  care  for  the  needy.  Any  resident  of  Lincoln  whose  income 
is  at  or  below  the  ’’subsistence  level”  is  eligible  for  treatment  and 
care  from  the  General  City  Clinic.  The  "subsistence  level”  is  deter- 
mined on  an  individual  basis  for  each  applicant  by  the  registrar  who 
also  checks  with  the  Social  Service  Exchange  If  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  applicant’s  eligibility.  All  cases  accepted  are  registered 
with  the  Social  Service  Exchange.  Any  person  referred  by  a social 
agency  is  accepted  without  question,  provided  he  is  a resident  of 
the  city.  Diabetics  in  need  of  insulin  become  the  responsibility  of 
the  county  after  30  days. 

The  Lincoln  City  Clinic  has  a rather  complete  organization, 
and  renders  all  types  of  services,  including  out-patient  care.  All 
ambulatory  patients  are  required  to  come  to  the  clinic. 

The  staff  includes,  besides  the  city  physician  and  the  as- 
sistant city  physician  xvho  do  largely  out-call  work,  a general  clinic 
physician;  a pediatrician;  a dentist;  an  obstetrician;  a tuberculosis 
clinic  specialist;  a specialist  in  arthritis;  and  a physician  in  charge 
of  the  skin  clinic,  the  City  Isolation  Hospital,  epidemiological  work 
and  the  reading  of  all  clinic  x-rays.  In  addition,  there  are  various 
throat  specialists  and  surgeons  affiliated  with  the  clinic  who  give 
special  care  as  needed.  There  are  several  nurses  employed  to  assist 
the  physicians  in  the  work  of  the  clinic,  as  well  as  two  meat  in- 
spectors and  a dairy  inspection  staff  for  these  asi^ects  of  the  public 
health  program. 

The  Venereal  Disease  Clinic  is  possibly,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  General  City  Clinic.  It  is  operated 
11  hours  per.  week  and  averages  1,000  treatments  per  month,  with  200 
to  225  patients  under  care  at  all  times.  This  clinic  is  in  real  need 
of  another  physician  so  that  adequate  service  may  be  given  without 
seriously  overworking  the  physician  and  nurse  now  comprising  the  staff 
and  so  that  the  program  may  be  made  as  far-reaching  as  possible.  It 
is  the  ambition  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Clinic  to  locate  the 
source  of  infection  of  each  case  and  to  see  that  treatment  is  given. 
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The  General  Clinic  is  the  receiving  clinic  to  which  all 
ambulatory  patients  over  14  years  of  age  are  referred  for  examina- 
tion and  preliminary  diagnosis  and  for  treatment  of  minor  ailments. 
This  clinic  is  also  in  need  of  another  physician,  as  at  present  one 
physician  and  one  nurse  are  trying  to  handle  all  the  work;  pa- 
tients were  cared  for  during  February,  1936,  when  the  weather  was 
inclement  and  many  persons  were  kept  indoors.  At  times  over  800 
patients  have  been  cared  for  within  a single  month. 

The  Children's  Clinic  which  serves  those  under  14  years 
of  age  is  limited  to  two  two -hour  periods  each  week. 

The  Arthritis  Clinic  is  open  for  one  period  of  three  hours 
each  week.  This  service  is  at  present  not  costing  the  city  anything, 
as  the  specialist  is  donating  his  time  and  equipment,  but  provisions 
should  be  made  to  continue  the  work  if  the  existing  arrangement  should 
be  terminated. 

The  Skin  Clinic  is  particularly  important;  the  visits  dur- 
ing February,  1936,  totalled  96.  It  is  open  for  two  one -hour  peri- 
ods per  week. 

The  Tuberculosis  Clinic  was  expanded  in  October,  1935,  us 
a result  of  a survey  sponsored  by  the  Lincoln  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. >z  This  survey  disclosed  that  there  wore  no  adequate  morbidity 
statistics  on  tuberculosis  and  that  the  vital  statistics  available 
contained  so  many  discrepancies  that  considerable  doubt  was  raised 
regarding  their  validity.  It  also  revealed  among  other  things  that 
over  one -fifth  of  the  school  children  in  Lincoln  were  infected  and 
that  in  118  families  referred  for  study,  170  individuals  were  in- 
fected. All  but  2.8  of  these  families  were  indigent.  This  clinic 
is  developing  its  program  on  the  basis  of  having  the  same  physician 
and  nurse  make  all  of  the  contacts  with  each  individual  case  and  do 
thorough  work  on  all  cases  accepted. 

The  Dental  Clinic  is  overloaded  with  work  and  is  constantly 
having  to  turn  people  away;  a second  dentist  is  badly  needed. 

There  are  also  a prenatal  clinic,  a tonsil  clinic,  and  the 
special  clinic  for  the  more  unusual  cases. 

The  City  Isolation  Hospital  is  maintained  for  persons  with 
contagious  diseases  who  cannot  be  properly  isolated  otherwise.  It 
accepts  private  patients  at  five  dollars  per  day,  as  well  as  those 
sent  to  it  by  the  city  health  department.  This  hospital  is  used  very 


12. 


"The  Problem  of  Tuberculosis  in  Lincoln,"  lleport  of  Committee 
Appointed  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  1935.  ( Mine ographo d ) 
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little,  its  population  in  193^  being  three,  and  in  1936,  Ik  patients. 
It  costs  the  city  $1,500  to  maintain  this  institution,  or  a cost  per 
patient  in  193k  of  $500  and  in  1935  of  $107. lk.  The  idea  has  been 
advanced  that  it  night  he  converted  into  a hospital  for  the  tubercu- 
lous,. as  there  are  local  facilities  for  these  patients.  Except  for 
sending  patients  to  this  hospital  the  city  provides  no  hospitaliza- 
tion; this  is  a county  responsibility. 

In  addition  to  the  city’s  health  work,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion has  a full  tine  school  physician  and  a staff  of  nine  nurses  who 
conduct  school  inspections  and  do  hone  visiting.  The  local  chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross  has  a staff  of  three  nurses;  the  Lincoln  and  Lan- 
caster County  Tuberculosis  Association  has  one;  and  the  Junior  League 
supports  one.  A plan  is  being  worked  out  which  supposedly  lias  as  its 
purpose  the  correlation  and  coordination  of  the  services  of  these  a- 
gencies  with  those  of  the  city  health  department , in  order  to  prevent 
duplication  of  services.  The  board  of  education  is  not  joining  in 
this  program. 

The  Junior  League  maintains  five  well-baby  clinics  for  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age.  The  agency  is  supported  by  the  Community 
Chest. 


The  Maternal  Health  League  of  Lincoln  maintains  a birth 
control  clinic  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  building  from  September  through  May. 

It  has  on  its  staff  a physician  who  is  especially  trained  in  this 
work  and  had  102  patients  during  the  past  year.  Patients  are  ac- 
cepted only  on  referral  from  a physician  or  a social  agency.  Women 
from  out-state  may  also  be  accepted  on  those  terms.  The  patient  is 
expected  to  pay  a small  foe  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  but  none 
is  refused  caro  because  of  inability  to  pay  this  fee. 

There  are  three  private  hospitals  in  Lincoln  and  two  pub- 
lic hospitals,  the  latter  being  the  Lincoln  General  operated  by  the 
city  and  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital.'3  Although  publicly  financed 
and  with  a large  private  endowment,  the  Lincoln  General  Hospital  of- 
fers no  free  care  whatovor.  At  least  one  of  the  private  hospitals 
does  provide  reduced  rates  for  relief  clients  and  a sliding  scale  to 
meet  the  ability  of  individuals  to  pay  for  hospitalization,  and  does 
provide  a very  limited  number  of  free  beds  on  application  of  a so- 
cial agency. 

The  Lancaster  County  Physician,  together  with  the  Lancaster 
County  Relief  Director,  recently  sponsored  a clinic  for  county  relief 
clients.  This  was  opened  February  6,  1936,  and  was  held  for  two  three 
hour  periods  a week.  With  the  recent  resignations  of  these  two  of- 
ficials, however,  the  clinic  has  been  discontinued  and  no  plans  have 
been  announced  for  reopening  it. 


13.  Further  discussion  of  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital  will  be 
found  in  Section,  "Care  for  the  Physically  Handicapped". 
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Except  for  its  quota  in  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Tuber- 
culous, which  is  always  full,  Lancaster  County  provides  very  little 
hospitalization  for  its  needy.  For  example,  during  the  fiscal  year, 
1934-35,  it  had  a quota  of  4,449  patient -days  in  the  University  Hos- 
pital and  used  only  1,923  of  these,  or  43.2  per  cent  of  its  allotment. 
At  the  time  this  survey  was  made  only  six  county  clients  were  receiv- 
ing care  in  the  local  hospitals . 

All  hospital  cases  in  the  county  and  medical  cases  outside 
Lincoln  must  be  authorized  by  the  county  relief  bureau,  and  must  bo 
relief  clients.  Since  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this  bureau,  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Lancaster  County  Board,  to  reduce  its  case  load 
and  thus  its  cost  to  the  county,  as  little  medical  care  is  author- 
ized as  can  be,  without  causing  a public  scandal. 

A Federal  Veterans’  Hospital  is  located  in  Lincoln  and  is 
maintained  for  veterans  of  wars,  not  dishonorably  discharged,  who 
need  hospitalization  for  any  reason,  and  for  peace-time  veterans  who 
are  receiving  pensions  for  disabilities  incurred  during  service  or 
who  were  discharged  for  disabilities  and  who  are  in  need  of  hospi- 
talization. This  hospital  will  bo  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
section  devoted  to  aid  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 


Douglas  County 


The  Omaha  City  Health  Department  was  reorganized  as  of 
June  1,  1936,  centralizing  the  authority  in  one  person,  the  direc- 
tor of  public  health.  The  chief  functions  of  this  department  are 
to  provide  emergency  medical  and  surgical  core  for  injured  persons 
and  to  provide  for  the  control  of  communicable  diseases  within  and 
extending  three  miles  beyond  the  city  limit-3. 

In  addition  to  the  city  dhrectcr,  there  are  nine  physi- 
cians, employed  on  a part-time  basis.  Five  of  these  physicians  are 
police  surgeons  who  handle  all  emergency  medical  and  surgical  oases 
caused  by  accidents  and  injuries,  and  which  need  immediate  care. 

The  other  four  physicians  are  concerned  with  communicable  diseases  5 4 
and  their  exact  duties  are  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  moment; 
at  least  one  of  them  gives  part  of  his  time  to  the  treatment  of 
contagious  disease  cases  in  the  City  Emergency  Hospital. 

If  hospitalization  is  necessary  in  cases  of  accidents 
or  injuries  it  is  provided  through  the  Nicholas  Semi  Hospital, 


14.  According  to  city  ordinances  the  following  diseases  are 
termed  contagious:  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  small  pox, 
poliomyelitis,  epidemic  encephalitis , cerebro -spinal 
meningitis,  measles,  chicken  pox,  mumps  and  whooping 
cough.  ’’Buies  and  Regulations  Relating  to  the  Control 
of  Communicable  Diseases,”  Health  Dept.,  City  of  Omaha, 
Jan . , 1933 , p . 2 . 
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which  is  paid  the  sun  of  $150  per  month  by  the  city  for  such  service. 
If  the  patient  is  unahle  to  pay,  he  is  given  emergency  care  at  the 
hospital  or  at  his  hone  for  a period  of  10  days  hy  tho  police  sur- 
geon. After  this  period  of  tine,  if  additional  care  is  needed,  the 
patient  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  county  and  is  referred  to 
the  county  physician  or  the  county  hospital. 

The  city  provides  all  of  the  nodical  care  at  the  city  jail 
and  at  the  City  Emergency  Hospital.  As  we  pointed  out  above,  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  department  is  to  segregate  all  casoe  which 
are  considered  contagious  and  to  vaccinate  and  immunize  against  pos- 
sible spread  of  contagion.  If  it  is  impossible  to  provide  for  such 
care  within  the  hone,  tho  patient  is  taken  to  the  City  Emergency 
Hospital.  This  hospital  is  divided  into  throe  sections;  ono  for 
diphtheria,  one  for  snail  pox  and  the  other  for  scarlet  fever.  The 
county  hospital  provides  for  all  other  contagious  diseases.  This 
hospital  is.  under  the  medical  supervision  of  a city  physician;  four 
nurses  are  employed  by  the  city  to  aid  the  physician.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  able  to  pay  he  is  required  to  do  so;  however,  very  few  of 
the  patients  treated  are  ahlo  to  pay  for  their  care. 

In  addition  .to  the  city  health  department,  the  city  pro- 
vides, through  the  board  of  education’s  department  of  health  super- 
vision, medical  care  for  the  children  in  the  public  schools.  This 
department,  through  the  work  of  a full-time  director  and  l4  full- 
time nurses,  provides  for  protection  against  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  in  the  school  and  gives  health  instruction  to  pupils  and 
teachers,  putting  emphasis  on  corrective  and  preventive  health  work. 

Douglas  County’s  medical  service  differs  from  the  city’s 
in  that  the  latter  offers  medical  and  surgical  care  and  care  for  per- 
sons with  contagious  diseases  before  it  makes  an  investigation  into 
the  financial  status  of  the  patient.  Medical  service  by  the  county 
Is  provided  only  in  cases  in  which  financial  need  is  determined 
through  referral  from  some  welfare  agency  or  through  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  individual’s  eligibility  for  relief,  or  in  cases  in  which 
an  emergency  necessitates  immediate  action  without  allowing  time  for 
an  investigation.  At  the  present  time  services  being  rendered  in 
this  field  are  most  inadequate.  Care  is  provided  through  tho  serv- 
ices of  five  part-time  county  physicians.  Each  of  these  physicians 
has  a particular  territory  for  which  ho  is  responsible  and  each  is 
on  call  for  cases  within  his  respective  district. 

Cases  needing  hospitalization  are  referred  to  the  county 
hospital,  which  maintains  it3  own  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 
This  hospital  provides  special  wards  for  the  tuberculous  and  psycho- 
tic patients,  and  for  obstetrical  and  pediatric  care,  in  addition  to 
the  general  ward.  There  Is  space  in  the  hospital  building  which,  if 
additional  funds  wore  available  for  equipment  and  for  nurses’  sala- 
ries, would  allow  for  expansion  of  the  existing  facilities.  Tho 
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ward  for  the  tuberculous  patients  is  particularly  in  need  of  nore 
roon;  one  whole  floor  in  this  section  is  closed  because  of  lack  of 
equipment.  There  is  a continuous  waiting  list  for  care  in  this  ward 
and  it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  something  has  not  boon  done  to  make 
use  of  this  available  space.  The  county  hospital  provides  for  a med- 
ical clinic  and  a snail  dispensary  service  for  cases  needing  emergency 
care  as  well  as  for  those  leaving  the  hospital  and  those  referred  from 
other  clinics. 

Although  the  Douglas  County  Hospital  has  an  extremely  modern 
plant  and  has  most  of  the  facilities  to  provide  excellent  care,  the  man- 
agement of  the  hospital  does  not  provide  first-grade  service.  There 
is  no  social  service  division  to  provide  intake  service  or  follow-up 
care.  Patients  are  sometimes  discharged  before  they  should  be.  Cases 
difficult  to  manage  are  avoided  and  frequently  emergency  cases  do  not 
receive  prompt  attention  and  treatment.  As  an  indication  of  the  unsat- 
isfactory condition  prevailing  in  the  Douglas  County  Hospital  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  nhe  American  Medical  Association  has  recently 
cut  the  hospital  off  its  approved  list  of  Grade -A  hospitals,  which 
means  that  internes  from  medical  schools  will  not  be  accredited  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  for  their  service  in  the  hospital. 
Douglas  County  Commissioners  have  announced  that  they  intend  to  adopt 
recommendations  made  by  the  American  Medical  Association  which  will 
permit  the  hospital  to  he  placed  back  on  the  approved  list,  but  up  un- 
til September,  1936,  this  had  not  boon  done. 

There  are  six  incorporated  areas  in  Douglas  County  in  addition 
to  Omaha;  these  six  villages  are  very  small  and  financially  unable  to 
provide  for  any  medical  service,  though  under  the  statute15  each  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  health  work  within  it.  Thus  it  works  out  that 
there  is  actually  no  medical  service  outside  of  Omaha  except  that  pro- 
vided by  the  five  county  physicians  and  the  county  hospital.  This  serv- 
ice is  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  Omaha  alone. 

The  free  medical  services  available  in  Douglas  County  arc  aug- 
mented by  those  of  the  hospital  and  clinic  services  furnished  by  the 
medical  schools  of  Creighton  University  and  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

The  Creighton  Medical  School  provides  medical,  dental  and 
venereal  clinics  for  persons  referred  by  relief  agencies  and  for  those 
who,  upon  investigation,  are  known  to  be  financially  unable  to  pay  for 
medical  care.  A small  registration  foe  is  charged.  In  a limited  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  hospitalization  is  necessary,  it  may  be  provided 
through  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  where  there  are  57  free  teds  set  aside 
for  this  purpose. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  Medical  College  provides  medical 
care  through  clinics,  and,  to  a limited  extent,  through  hospitalization. 


!5.  C.S.  Neb.  1929:  17-123. 
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As  previously  noted,  the  University  Hospital  provides  care  for  hos- 
pital cases  from  all  the  counties  on  a quota  "basis,  which  necessarily 
cuts  down  on  the  number  of  bods  available  for  Douglas  County.  It 
maintains  a clinic  for  teaching  purposes,  however,  and  while  it  is 
easier  to  obtain  admission  to  the  clinic  than  to  the  hospital,  the 
patients  arc  definitely  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  teaching  ma- 
terial needed.  The  clinic  maintains  divisions  in  general  medicine, 
surGory,  asthma,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  proctoloGy,  orthopedics,  tu- 
berculosis of  adults,  eye,  the  newborn,  pediatrics,  heart,  obstetrics, 
neurolOGy,  gynecology  and  urolocy.  Patients  are  required  to  pay  a 
small  foe,  if  financially  able  to  do  so,  but  arc  not  refused  admis- 
sion because  of  inability  to  pay.  If  hospitalization  is  found  to  be 
needed,  and  the  patient’s  condition  provides  no  intcrostinc  tcachinc 
material,  he  is  referred  to  the  county  hospital,  if  ho  is  a resident 
of  Douglas  County;  which  hospital  in  turn,  often  rofers  the  patient 
back  to  the  University  Hospital. 

Primarily,  these  two  medical  schools  select  patients  on 
the  basis  of  their  tcachinc  value  rather  than  because  of  the  needs 
of  the  patient;  thoir  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  any 
extensive  program  of  care  for  the  needy,  even  though  the  state  makes 
no  other  provision  for  general  hospital  care.  Douclas  County  lias 
seemingly  evaded  the  responsibility  of  medical  care  for  the  finan- 
cially insecure  and  has  tried  to  shift  the  burden  to  the  two  uni- 
versities. These  institutions  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem 
in  its  present  immensity,  and  the  county  is  now  faced  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  working  out  an  adequate  medical  program,  at  a time 
when  funds  are  very  limited. 

There  is  throughout  the  state  of  Nebraska  a serious  dearth 
of  up-to-date  medical  social  work.  Although  Creighton  University 
maintains  a small  social  service  division,  (July,  193 6)  the  functions 
of  the  division  are  so  limited  as  to  preclude  satisfactory  medical 
social  work.  Limited  as  is  the  Creighton  setup,  the  University  of 
Nebraska  does  not  provide  even  this  small  amount  of  social  work, 
there  being  no  qualified  medical  social  worker  on  the  staff  of  the 
hospital,  although  provision  for  such  an  individual  is  made  in  the 
budget  by  the  regents  of  the  University.  Just  how  the  hospital 
maintains  adequately  its  numerous  clinics  and  provides  qualified 
follow-up  case  work  is  not  clear.  A special  handicap  results  in 
the  fact  that  the  university  is  unable  to  provide  follow-up  care 
for  out -state  patients  although  it  is  supposed  to  servo  the  entire 
3tate.  Lack  of  this  service  is  glaringly  evident  in  contrast  to 
facilities  provided  by  other  state  university  hospitals  such  as  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

Two  of  the  state  institutions  administered  by  the  board  of 
control  have  medical  social  workers  attached  to  their  staffs.  The 
one  at  the  hospital  for  the  Tuberculous  at  Kearney  does  follow-up 
work  for  patients  throughout  the  state.  An  excellent  start  lias  been 
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made  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Hastings  where  a psy- 
chiatric social  worker  both  serves  patients  within  the  hospital  and 
does  follow-up  work  in  the  district  served  by  the  institution. 

It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  first  places  where  expansion 
of  nodical  social  work  will  occur  will  bo  in  the  Crippled  Children's 
Division  of  the  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  since  the  program.  there 
is  obviously  one  of  social  service  quite  as  nuch  as  it  is  one  of  health. 
Indeed  in  all  branches  of  rehabilitation  work  the  nodical  social,  worker 
should  appear  along  with  the  educator  and  the  doctor. 

The  only  nursing  services  available  in  Douglas  County  with  the 
exception  of  those  described  above,  are  those  provided  by  the  Visiting 
Burse  Association.  There  are  32  registered  nurses  in  this  association; 
the  Nebraska  Tuberculosis  Association  furnishes  one  nurse  who  acts  as 
supervisor  for  tuberculous  cases,  the  Omaha  Orthopedic  Association  fur- 
nishes one  to  supervise  all  orthopedic  cases,  and  the  city  health  de- 
partment furnishes  one  to  handle  all  contagious  cases. 

The  purpose  of  the  VNA  is  to  provide  nursing  service  for  the 
needy  individuals.  If  the  family  is  able  to  pay,  a small  fee  is  charg- 
ed; however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  service  is  provided  free  of 
charge.  This  agency  customarily  receives  a yearly  contribution  from 
the  city  in  addition  to  office  space  and  the  services  of  the  one  nurse. 
Other  than,  this,  it  is  privately  supported  and  is  actually  a private 
agency  carrying  out  a public  service  on,  for  the  most  part,  private 
funds  which  are  inadequate  to  cover  all  of  the  needs  presented. 

There  are  seven  private  hospitals  and  one  invalids’  homo  which, 
while  not  actually  setting  aside  free  beds,  will  accept,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  physician,  patients  who  are  seriously  in  need  of  medi- 
cal or  surgical  care  and  are  unable  to  obtain  it  elsewhere.  These  eight 
institutions  also  provide  sliding  scales  of  rates  to  fit  the  financial 
ability  of  the  patient.  None  of  those  hospitals,  however,  is  able  to 
provide  for  many  charity  patients  due  to  insufficient  funds.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  six  small  hospitals  which  have  provisions  for  a very 
small  number  of  patients.  Occasionally,  if  a patient  is  admitted  and 
then  is  found  unable  to  pay,  these  hospitals  will  continue  care.  All 
of  these  hospitals  combined,  however,  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  huge 
problem  presented  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  city  and  county  facili- 
ties. 

The  treatment-  provided  in  Douglas  County  for  indigents  with 
venereal  diseases  is  very  deficient.  The  city  provides  a physician 
to  give  treatment  in  the  City  Emergency  Hospital  to  prostitutes.  The 
county  provides  no  venereal  care  through  its  clinic  and  only  in  cases 
in  which  the  patient  needs  hospitalization  is  he  admitted  to  the  coun- 
ty hospital.  The  two  universities  are  necessarily  forced  to  limit  the 
number  in  their  clinics. 
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The  only  other  service  available  for  the  treatment  of  ve- 
nereal diseases  are  those  of  the  special  clinic  which  was  establish- 
ed by  the  Douglas  County  Relief  Administration  from,  funds  specifi- 
cally chanted  for  this  purpose  by  the  NERA,*6  and  which  is  being  con- 
tinued for  a limited  period  of  tine,  although  the  other  services  of 
this  organization  have  been  greatly  curtailed  since  the  withdrawal 
of  federal  funds.  This  clinic  was  established  to  provide  care  for 
venereally  diseased  persons  receiving  relief  from  the  Douglas  County 
Relief  Administration,  and  has  proven  itself  to  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  meeting  some  of  the  need  in  this  particular  field. 

The  Maternal  Health  Clinic  was  established  a little  norc 
than  a year  ago  by  the  Maternal  Health  league  of  Nebraska,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  American  Birth  Control  league,  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  care  in  birth  control.  It  serves  primarily  those  women 
who  can  .afford  to  pay  very  little  or  nothing  for  this  service;  only 
one  in  three  patients  has  been  able  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  materials. 
Over  500  women  were  cared  for  during  the  last  year.  This  clinic  al- 
so welcomes  inquiries  from  women  in  out -state  areas  and  will  either 
refer  than  to  physicians  in  near-by  communities  or  will  give  then 
service  if  they  can  cone  to  Omaha. 

The  Medical  Inspection  law  for  school  children,  passed  in 
1919,  provides  for  routine  physical  examination  by  the  teacher,  giv- 
ing particular  attention  to  tests  for  defects  in  hearing,  sight, 
teeth  and  the  throat.  It  al30  permits  school  boards  to  employ  phy- 
sicians for  the  purpose  of  making  the  examination.  The  enforcement 
of  the  law  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  education  under  di- 
rection of  the  state  department  of  health.  During  some  administra- 
tions this  law  has  been  Quite  carefully  enforced  and  much  assistance 
has  been  given  to  the  schools  by  the  state  health  director.  In  all 
the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  boards  of  education  maintain  their 
own  health  services  under  school  physicians  and  nurses,  but  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  in  the  rural  areas  the  law  is  practically  a dead 
letter J 7 Much  work,  however,  is  done  through  private  agencies  such 
as  the  Parent -Teacher  Associations  and  the  Nebraska  Tuberculosis 
Association  in  giving  complete  physical  examinations  to  children  in 
the  schools  and  through  pre-school  clinics. 


Summary 

It  is  very  difficult  to  measure,  with  any  degree  of  accura- 
cy, the  adequacy  of  public  health  work  and  medical  care  for  the  needy 
in  the  state.  In  the  field  of  public  health  wo  have  no  real  infor- 
mation except  that  the  county  boards  of  health  are  almost  entirely 


16.  Report  which  Dr.  C.  C.  Tomlinson  wrote  on  the  clinic.  No.  of 
patients  treated --report  of  May  9,  1936:  197;  162  requiring 
further  treatment. 

17.  C.S.  Neb..  1929:  79-2113  to  79-2118. 
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inactive  except  as  to  the  enforcement  of  quarantine.  It  has  "been 
impossible  to  ret  any  statements  con  corn  inf’  the  programs  of  the  state 
department  of  health.  The  acting  director  apparently  is  extremely 
loath  to  give  out  any  definite  information  regarding  the  activities 
of  the  department.  In  several  instances  persons  legit imately  making 
a study  of  problems  concerned  with  vital  statistics  have  either  been 
refused  access  to  the  records  or  have  gained  it  only  after  outside 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  acting  director  of  the 
department. 

As  for  medical  care,  it  is  tile  distinct  impression  of  the 
field  supervisors  of  this  survey  that  the  counties  are  not  meeting 
the  problem,  though  many  are  spending  more  money  than  the  returns 
would  seem  to  justify.  More  than  one  relief  director  described  med- 
ical facilities  for  care  of  the  indigent  as  "terrible"  and  there  wore 
several  charges  of  collusion  and  other  unethical  practices.  The  fact 
that  most  physicians  are  extremely  sensitive  to  anything  that  looks 
:>r  sounds  like  "socialized  medicine"  made  it  difficult  to  get  infor- 
mation from  them,  but  at  least  one  was  frank  to  say  that  the  inci- 
dence of  dietary  diseases  and  venereal  disease  among  the  very  young 
In  his  county  was  unbelievably  high,  and  that  nothing  was  being  done 
to  combat  it.  This  is  a county  with  a better  than  average  relief 
program. 


Outside  of  Omaha  and  Lincoln  there  is  no  free  prenatal 
idvice  and  care  available  except  that  which  can  be  given  by  the 
:’cw  county  nurses.  Those  two  cities  arc  alone  in  having  clinics 
'“or  venereal  cases.  This  problem  is  so  little  understood  that 
bhe  sheriff  of  a county  adjoining  the  ono  mentioned  above,  re- 
marked that  there  was  no  need  to  examine  prisoners  in  his  jail 
is  there  was  no  venereal  disease  in  that  section  of  the  state. 


There  is  considerable  interest  regarding  birth  control 
.nformtion  evidonccd  among  the  relief  clients  in  many  counties 
of  the  state  and  there  has  boon  a growing  concern  on  the  part  of 
oany  citizens  in  the  increasing  birth-rate  among  these  people,  al 
’cady  too  poor  in  economic  resources  to  provide  adequately  for 
heir  children.  There  are,  however,  only  the  two  birth  control 
•linics  in  the  state,  and  the  various  relief  workers  must  rely 
ipon  the  willingness  of  the  local  physicians  to  give  this  infor- 
mation to  their  clients  if,  indeed,  the  physician  has  the  train- 
ing and  has  kept  up  with  the  current  literature  on  the  subject, 
t has  teen  suggested  that  a traveling  clinic  might  bo  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem,  as  there  are  a great  many  counties  too 
oor  and  with  too  small  a population  to  support  individual  edin- 
Ics. 
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Care  for  tile  Tuberculous 


Very  little  need  "be  said  in  this  report  regarding  the  prob- 
lem of  tuberculosis  in  the  state  as  it  is  at  the  present  tine  under 
intensive  study  by  means  of  a survey  which  is  being  carried  on 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Nebras- 
ka Medical  Society,  State  Planning  Board,  and  The  Nebraska  Tubercu- 
losis Association.  This  survey  has  a two  fold  purpose:  (1)  To  de- 

termine the  number  of  active  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  state  and 
(2)  as  a result  of  this  information  to  establish  better  facilities  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  cf  the  disease . 

The  Nebraska  Tuberculosis  Association  interested  in  the  field 
of  prevention  conducts  a continuous  educational  campaign,  sponsors  a 
program  of  skin  testing,  pays  the  salary  of  the  tuberculosis  supervi- 
sor on  the  staff  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  maintains  the  Lions 
Club  Children’s  Camp  and  sponsors  the  annual  sa.lc  of  Christmas  seals. 
The  Lincoln  and  Lancaster  County  Tuberculosis  Association  also  carries 
on  a preventive  and  educational  program. 

Persons  interested  in  the  tuberculosis  problem  have  long 
realized  that  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease  within  the 
state  are  inadequate.  The  State  Hospital  for  the  Tuberculous  at 
Kearney  has  a capacity  of  160  beds.  At  the  present  time  all  persons 
are  released  at  the  end  of  a year  and  a half  to  a two  year  period 
regardless  of  their  condition.  The  physician  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital states  in  a recent  report  1 "The  one  and  one -half  to  two  year 
ruling  has  proven  very  satisfactory  ant?  has  been  the  means  of  ad- 
mitting and  caring  for  more  patients.  The  results  have  been  better  as 
the  patients  realize  their  time  is  limited  and  of  necessity  must  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity.  In  this  length  of  time  the  patients  are 
much  improved,  if  Improvable,  and  will  have  learned  about  the  disease 
and  its  treatment  so  that  they  can  continue  to  care  for  themselves  at 
home  when  sanitarium  care  is  no  longer  needed."  There  seems  to  be 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  as  other  authorities 
in  the  field  feel  that  the  tuberculous  patient  who  is  released  before 
he  is  cured  is  often  a menace  to  the  health  of  others  and  that  often 
a patient  who  is  released  at  a critical  point  in  his  cure  suffers  a 
relapse  which  completely  nullifies  the  previous  expense  and  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  the  state  toward  attempting  a cure.  Pin 
attempt  is  made  to  follow  up  these  cases  through  the  services  of  a 
field  worker,  but  since  she  must  cover  the  whole  state  and  also  lias 
many  other  additional  duties,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  keep  in  close 
enough  touch  with  these  patients  to  see  that  they  get  adequate  care  or 
that  the  persons  with  whom  they  are  associated  arc  protected  from  con- 
tracting the  disease. 

The  present  facilities  of  the  State  Hospital  leave  much  to 
be  desired  both  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  cf  service.  It  is  to  bo 


1.  1935  Annual  Report  Nebraska  Tuberculosis  Association. 


hoped  that  the  survey  now  under  way  will  "brine  the  needs  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  forcibly  enouch  so  that  necessary  funds  for 
providing  these  needs  will  be  forthcoming. 


The  following  figures  taken  from  the  report  mentioned 
above  show  the  number  cared  for  during  1935:  Total:  356  - 162 
males,  and  19 4 females.  This  total  included  38  boys  and  38  girls. 
The  boys  and  girls  wore  from  five  to  16  years  of  age. 

Two  hundred  of  these  persons  were  discharged during  the 
year  as  follows : 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Apparently  cured 

1 

1 

0 

Arrested 

35 

12 

23 

Apparently  arrested 

35 

21 

14 

Quiescent 

16 

10 

6 

Improved 

59 

23 

36 

Unimproved 

23 

11 

12 

Died 

31 

18 

13 

Total 

200 

96 

104 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  care  in  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Tuberculous,  several  other  of  the  state  institutions 
have  provisions  for  caring  for  persons  in  the  inmate  body  who  are 
affected  with  this  disease.  The  Winnebago  Hospital  for  Indians 
provides  15  bods,  the  Lincoln  General  Hospital,  four  bed3,  the 
Bethphage  Mission,  24  beds,  the  Veterans  Hospital,  25  beds,  the 
Douglas  County  Tuberculosis  Sanitorium  is  equipped  to  care  for 
about  80  tuberulous  patients. 

The  services  of  these  institutions  combined  with  those 
'.f  the  State  Hospital  are  believed  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
icet  the  need  for  hospitalization  now  existing  in  the  state. 


Care  for  the  Venereally  Diseased 

Social  workers,  physicians,  and  others  who  because  of 
their  professional  duties  are  familiar  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
/ene real  disease  problem  present  in  the  state  and  the  inadequacy 
:)f  treatment  facilities  for  these  diseases  were  most  anxious  to 
have  a venereal  disease  survey  undertaken  as  a part  of  this  study. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  secure  the  services  of 
persons  skilled  and  experienced  in  this  field  to  conduct  ouch  a 
study.  However,  arrangements  are  now  under  way  whereby  it  is  ex- 
pected that  such  a survey  will  be  made  early  in  the  fall.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  results  of  this  study  may  be  made  public  and  that 
interest  aroused  through  knowledge  of  the  situation  will  lead  to 
the  development  of  an  adoquate  program  of  prevention  and  cure  for 
these  diseasos  so  prevalent  and  so  menacing  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  state. 
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B.  State  Assistance  Program1 


Legislative  Provisions 

Principle  Established  of  State  Be sponsibility  for  Poor  Be- 
lief (Assistance).  The  American  system  of  poor  relief , except  in  a 
few  instances,  has  not  made  use  of  the  state  as  a taxing  or  an  ad- 
ministrative unit.  It  has  assumed  that  the  care  of  the  poor  in  their 
homes  or  in  the  institution  known  as  the  a Ins house , was  a local  func- 
tion with  the  county  authorized  by  law  to  levy  the  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  and  to  administer  it  under  its  hoard  of  county  commissi on- 
ers or  supervisors.  The  state  has  teen  confined  to  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  institutions  for  such  classes  as  required  spe- 
cialized care  or  education  Beyond  the  means  of  the  family  or  local 
community.  Such  classes  include  the  insane,  f cello -minded,  deaf, 
Blind,  soldiers,  crippled  children  and  the  tubercular.  On  rare  occa- 
sions a special  state  tax  has  Been  levied  in  Nebraska,  or  an  appro- 
priation made,  to  meet  the  emergency  of  grasshoppers  (1873),  of  drouth 
(1895),  or  of  tornado  (1913). 

With  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933  the  state  was 
drawn  into  the  picture  as  an  administrative  unit.  It  was  obviously 
impracticable  and  unwise  for  the  Federal  government  to  deal  with  the 
hundreds  of  counties  administering  poor  relief  when  it  cculd  use  the 
forty-eight  states  as  administrative  units.  Iloncc  state  emergency 
relief  administrations  were  sot  up.  Furthermore,  as  local  county 
funds  were  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs,  even  when  supplemented 
by  Federal  resources,  it  was  natural  that  both  county  and  Federal  of- 
ficials should  later  cone  to  look  to  the  state  for  financial  assist- 
ance. Even  before  1933  a number  of  the  states  had  roadc  appropriations 
for  poor  relief,  although  Nebraska  was  not  among  them. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  on 
August  14,  1935,  the  states  were  required  to  assume  financial  obli- 
gations in  addition  to  administrative  responsibility,  if  they  wished 
to  share  in  the  Federal  grants -in -aid.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  therefore,  the  Nebraska  legislature  authorized  a state  levy 
for  "the  support  of  the  poor"  to  be  administered  as  a part  of  the 
state  system  of  Social  Security.2-  It  was  to  be  distributed  under  the 
foilowi?'.g  four  categories:  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  dopendont 

children,  all  of  which  classes  are  subsidized  under  the  Federal  So- 
cial Security  Act,  and  the  unemployed,  who  aro  a state  responsibility 


1.  For  a complete  and  penetrating  discussion  of  the  legislative 
history  of  this  program,  sec  Witte,  Ernest  F.,  "Social  Security 
Legislation  in  Nebraska",  Social  Service  Review,  vol.  x (March, 
193o),  up.  79-108. 

2.  Laws,  Nob.  (Spec.  Soss.)  1935:  PP.  134  ff.  and  154  ff. 


without  Federal  assistance.  While  the  Nebraska  Social  Security  acts 
are  temporary  measures,  with  the  appropriation  of  the  gas -tax  designed 
to  lapse  June  30,  1937,  the  legislature  has  now  definitely  accepted  the 
principle  of  state  support  for  poor  relief.  Since  The  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  was  designed  as  a permanent  measure  with  little  likelihood 
of  discontinuance,  even  under  a change  of  administration,  it  would  seen 
that  Nebraska,  in  order  to  share  in  Federal  benefits,  is  committed  to 
workingout  a system  of  state  poor  relief  (assistance)  financed  by  state 
revenue,  and  supervised  by  a central  state  agency, 

Nebraska  Social  Security  Legislation.  The  legislative  session 
of  1935  attempted  to  anticipate  the  provisions- of  the  Federal  Social  Se- 
curity Act  pending  in  Congress,  and  provided  that  tho  State  Assistance 
Committee  of  seven  non-paid  members  should  have  the  paver  to  distribute 
the  funds  provided  by  tho  appropriation  bills. a This  act  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  September,  1935,  on  tho 
ground  that  it  gave  legislative  authority  to  an  administrative  body. 1,1 
As  a result  of  this  decision,  Governor  R.  L.  Cochran  called  a special 
session  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  statutes  that 
would  make  Nebraska  eligible  to  secure  its  share  of  Federal  funds. 

The  State  Assistance  laws  passed  in  November,  1935,  made  the  Foard  of 
Educational  Lands  and  Funds  the  state  assistance  committee.  This  board 
is  composed  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, the  state  treasurer,  and  the  land  commissioner.  Under  tho  law 
the  board  was  given  authority  to  appoint  a director  of  assistance. 

The  elective  officials  comprising  tho  state  assistance  feom- 
nittee  also,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  hold  membership  on  tho  follow- 
ing boards: 

Governor  Chairman,  Board  of  Educational  Lands  and 

Funds , 

Chairman,  Board  of  Assessment  and  Equali- 
sation, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Canvassers, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Pardons, 

Chairman,  Capitol  Commission, 

Chairman,  Depository  Bonds  Board, 

Member,  State  Historical  Society  Executive 
Board. 

Secretary  of  State  Member,  Board  of  Equalization  and  Assess- 
ment, 

Member,  Board  of  Educational  Lands  and 
Funds , 


3.  Laws , Neb . , 1935:  pp.  508-514. 

4.  Smithb^rgor  v.  Banning,  252  II,  W,  hep.  492. 
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Member,  Board  of  Canvassers, 
briber,  Board  of  Pardons. 

State  Treasurer  Treasurer  of  Vocational  Education  Boat'd 

and  Custodian  of  its  Funds, 

IVbnber,  Board  of  Educational  Lands  and 
Fupds , 

Meritor,  Board  of  Equalization  and  Assess- 
ment, 

Mentor,  Board  of  Canvassers. 


Attorney  General  Mentor,  Board  of  Educational  Lands  and 

Funds , 

Mentor,  Board  of  Canvassers, 

Meriber,  Depository  Bonds  Board, 

Meriber,  Board  of  Pardons. 

Connissionor  of 
Public  Lands  and 

Buildings  Menter,  Board  of  Educational  Lands  and 

Funds . 


Those  constitutional  officers  aro  also  mentors  of  many  other 
unofficial  committees  and  groups  which  take  up  a considerable  amount 
of  their  tine,  tut  which,  because  of  their  public  position,  they  can- 
not well  avoid. 

The  state  assistance  connittoo,  through  the  director,  has 
appointed  such  assistants  and  clerical  help  as  wore  thought  to  to 
needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  tho  state  office  and  to  supervise  and 
coordinate  tho  program  throughout  tho  state.  Since  all  tho  renters 
of  tho  state  assistance  committee  aro  elective  officers,  standing  for 
election  every  two  years,  there  is  the  possibility  always  present  of 
a complete  turnover  in  membership  whenever  a state  election  is  held; 
such  a change  in  membership  night  easily  mean  a change  in  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  state  assistance  office.  Experience  in  other  states 
has  shown  the  value,  in  administering  this  type  of  program,  of  an  un- 
paid, non -political  commission  with  overlapping  terms,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chief  executive  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tho  legislative 
body.  In  this  way,  continuity  of  j.-olicy  is  obtained,  personnel  lias  a 
greater  sense  of  security  and  better  qualified  workers  can  be  employ- 
ed. 

Although the  State  Social  Security  Laws6  represent  a great 
step  forward,  they  would  seem  to  many  to  be  in  need  of  important 
changes,  as  they  constitute  tho  state’s  first  admission  of  general 
responsibility  for  its  needy.  It  should  be  noted  that,  due  to  sev- 
eral complicating  factors,  the  legislature  did  not  enact  any  provi- 
sions for  unemployment  insurance;  this  very  important  phase  of  social 


5.  laws,  Heb. , (Spec.  Sees.)  1955:  pp.  13^-193. 
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security  remains  to  "be  considered  "by  the  incoming  legislature.  As 
provisions  are  made  in  the  law  for  all  unexpended  balances  to  revert 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  state  on  June  50,  1937,  the  incoming  uni- 
cameral legislature  will  be  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  changes  are  needed  before  making  appropriations  for  the 
biennium  1937-39* 

In  each  county  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or  supervi- 
sors, the  county  treasurer,  and  the  county  board  of  public  welfare 6 , if 
one  has  been  appointed,  are  designated  as  the  county  assistance  commit- 
tee. At  the  present  time  only  two  counties  report  having  county  public 
welfare  boards,  and  in  each  of  these  the  board  docs  not  act  as  a part 
of  the  county  assistance  committee,  but  only  in  advising  the  committee 
and  in  making  investigations.  Therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  county  assistance  committees  are  composed  of  the  county  board  and 
the  treasurer--a  completely  political  organization  as  is  the  state  as- 
sistance committee.  The  county  assistance  committee  may  appoint  a 
staff  to  do  the  actual  work  but  may  not  delegate  the  final  decisions 
to  the  staff. 

There  was  appropriated  a maximum  total  of  $4,513,000  for  the 
period  February,  1936,  to  June,  1937  ('’maximum"  because  $2,450,000  of 
this  sun  depends  on  collections  from  the  special  gasoline  tax  levied 
at  this  time;?  this  total,  minus  certain  sums  sot  aside  for  administra- 
tive expenses  was  allocated  as  follows:  57*27  per  cent  for  old  age 

assistance,  24.52  per  cent  for  unemployment  relief,  15*56  per  cent  for 
dependent  children,  1.56  per  cent  for  blind  assistance,  O.78  per  cent 
for  crippled  children,  and  0.31  per  cent  for  child  welfare.  Theso 
funds,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  be  used  for  aid  to  crippled  chil- 
dren and  child  welfare,  plus  any  others  that  may  come  to  the  state  for 
those  purposes,  i.e.,  from  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board,  are  to 
be  distributed  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  1930  population/ 
regardless  of  the  need  or  lack  of  need  within  the  county  for  any  par- 
ticular type  of  aid.  This  question  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
poor  relief. 


6.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  or  supervisors,  acting  with  the 
tho  County  Judge  or  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  if  other  than 
the  County  Judge,  may  appoint  at  any  time  a board  of  five  persons, 
two  of  whom  must  be  -women,  as  the  county  board  of  public  welfare. 
The  members  of  this  board  have  overlapping  terms  and  serve  without 
compensation;  their  duties  are  to  make  investigations  into  social 
conditions  and  problems,  to  take  every  reasonable  action  to  develop 
adequate  social  service  programs  within  the  county,  and  to  serve  as 
a coordinating  board  for  all  public  social  work  in  the  county.  C. 
S.  Supp.  Neb.  1933:  26-1901  to  1904. 

7*  "Laws  ( Sue c , Seas  1 Nob . . 1955:  pp*  127-150. 

3.  Laws,  Neb.,  (Spec.  Sens.)  1935:  p.  136. 
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Of  the  money  allotted  to  the  counties , only  three  per  cent 
nay  "be  used  for  administrative  expenses  (in  one  county  this  amounts 
to  a total  of  $151.19,  or  $10.08  per  month),  but  the  counties  aro 
permitted  to  spend  from  county  funds  any  sums  they  wish  for  this 
purpose.  For  administrative  expenses  of  the  state  office,  a flat 
grant  of  $25,000  was  made  and  two  per  cent  of  the  remaininc  funds 
may  be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 


State  Administration  of  the  Social  Security  Acts 


The  history  of  the  Nebraska  State  Assistance  program,  while 
brief,  has  been  so  turbulent  and  is  in  such  an  unsettled  state  at  the 
present  tine,  (July,  1956),  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  Give 
a brief  outline  of  it  hero. 

It  was  the  apparent  intention  of  the  legislature  to  provide 
a setup  that  would  allow  the  individual  county  almost  complete  lib- 
erty in  determining  the  typo  of  program  it  would  have,  subject  only 
to  the  most  casual  supervision  from  the  state  office.  It  wa s also 
the  intention  of  the  state  assistance  committee  and  the  director  of 
assistance  to  have  the  funds  "administered  on  a business  basis".  To 
this  end  a staff  was  employed,  none  of  whom  had  had  any  training  or 
experience  in  the  field  of  public  assistance.9  So  far  as  can  be  de- 
termined, it  has  been  the  duty  of  this  staff,  especially  the  field 
supervisors  of  Old  Ac©  and  Blind  Assistance,  to  advise  with  the  coun- 
ties as  to 'the  methods  of  filling  out  the  required  forms,  making  re- 
ports, etc.  That  these  supervisors  were  almost  as  uninformed  as  the 
persons  they  have  been  advising  was  attested  by  many  members  of  the 
local  staffs  throughout  the  state.  The  inefficacy  of  purely  business 
methods  is  illustrated  by  the  advice  given  by  one  of  these  supervisors 
to  a county  assistance  committee,  when  old  age  investigations  were  be- 
ing delayed  because  of  bad  weather.  This  advice  was  to  approve  all 
pending  applications  at  the  maximum,  $30.00,  and  later  to  make  the 
investigations  and  cut  the  grants  as  needed.  This  was  done.  As  a 
result,  the  county  allowed  more  money  than  It  was  allotted  and  the 
average  grant  now  has  to  be  dropped  from  $20.00  to  less  than  $10.00 
per  month,  with  no  thought  as  to  the  effects  of  such  an  action  on  the 
aged  who  Imagined  themselves  to  be  secure  with  their  pitiful  allow- 
ances. No  more  need  be  said  about  the  field  supervisors,  as  tho  di- 
rector of  assistance  is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  planning  to  make 
changes  which  will  add  scientific  methods  to  those  in  use  up  to  tho 
present  time. 


9.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  which  is  partly 
an  autonomous  organization,  and  whoso  services  are  discussed  in 
a separate  section  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  bureau.  Aid  to 
dependent  children  and  to  crippled  children  and  child  welfare 
services,  part  of  the  assistance  program,  are  now  being  handled 
by  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  in  addition  to  its  other  duties. 
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No  clearly  outlined  and  carefully  supervised  methods  of  ac- 
counting for  funds  wore  provided  in  the  assistance  laws;  the  state  of- 
fice has  now  realized,  however,  that  it  cannot  account  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  assistance  funds  with  the  groat  variety  of  'bookkeeping  methods 
in  use  in  the  counties.  It  is  typical  of,  perhaps,  extreme  individual- 
ism extant  in  this  state  that  the  local  governmental  units  have  always 
resented  and  resisted  efforts  at  supervision- -and  the  power  of  the  state 
to  supervise  lias  teen  sharply  limited.  There  is,  however,  in  the  stat- 
utes, a law'0  providing  that  the  state  tax  commissioner  shall  have  the 
power  to  prescribe  and  require  uniform  systems  of  bookkeeping  among  all 
agencies  receiving  appropriations  from  the  state,  With  the  purpose  in 
view  of  making  recommendations  as  to  the  most  satisfactory  accounting 
system,  the  director  of  assistance  has  appointed  two  field  auditors  who 
are  now  studying  the  many  systems  in  use;  as  soon  as  this  preliminary 
study  is  complete,  it  is  planned  to  require  the  counties  to  adopt  a 
uniform  method  of  accounting  for  assistance  funds  and  to  increase  the 
auditing  staff  so  that  a complete  financial  picture  may  bo  had  at  all 
times. 


Thus  in  spite  of  the  determination  to  avoid  all  recommenda- 
tions made  by  specialists  in  the  field  of  public  welfare  administra- 
tion, this  office  is  finding  that  these  very  recommendations  must  be 
carried  out  if  complete  disorder  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  true  nosocial 
service  or  welfare  program  can  ever  be  administered  in  a democracy 
without  local  administration.  Neither,  however,  can  a program  involv- 
ing state  and  Federal  funds  be  administered  solely  on  the  basis  of  • 
local  responsibility.  There  must  be  a proper  balance  between  cen- 
tralized and  local  government . 

Unemployment  belief  Fund.  Relief  as  used  in  this  section  means 
work  relief,  homo  relief,  and  transient  rolief  as  defined  by  the  law.'1 
This  fund  differs  from  assistance  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dependent 
children  in  that  it  is  not  matched  by  a Federal  subsidy.  This  re- 
lief fund  is  administered  through  the  state  assistance  committee  by 
the  county  assistance  committee  acting  as  the  county  relief  board. 

This  board  is  composed  of  the  county  commissioners  or  supervisors, 
the  county  treasurer  and  the  county  board  of  public  welfare,  if  one 
has  been  established.  Its  duties  include  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  unemployment  and  homo  relief  agencies,  public  or  private. 

It  Is  authorized  to  make  surveys  of  unemployment  in  the  county,  in- 
cluding the  possibilities  for  employment,  to  estimate  county  and 
state  funds  needed  to  supplement  local  funds,  and  to  ascertain  the 
number  and  names  of  persons  receiving  public  or  private  assistance 
other  than  relief  paid  from  county  funds.  The  board  shall  hold 
hearings  on  applications  for  unemployment  relief,  shall  determine 
the  relief  to  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  monthly  budgets,  shall 


10.  C.S.  Neb. , 1929:  81-306. 

11.  Laws , Neb.  (Spec.  Sess.)  1935:  P.  155. 
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attend  to  details  of  work  relief  if  decided  upon,  and  shall  mke 
monthly  reports  to  the  state  director  of  assistance  concerning  the 
administration  of  unemployment  relief,  including  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  needed  for  the  following  month.  In  relation  to  this  state  un- 
employment relief  fund,  the  state  director  of  assistance  is  required 
to  make  surveys  of  state  work  projects,  to  hold  hearings  on  appeals, 
and  to  make'  the  necessary  reports  to  the  state  assistance  committee, 
with  copies  to  the  United  States  government,  if  desired. 

Of  the  total  assistance  funds  appropriated  hy  the  Nebraska 
legislature,  2k. 52  per  cent,  or  $1,078,000,  was  allocated  to  this  un- 
employment relief  program,  and  was  to  he  distributed  on  the  same  ba- 
sis as  other  assistance  funds.  The  Nebraska  act  stipulated  that  those 
direct  relief  funds  should  be  allocated  to  the  counties  in  monthly 
installments,  but  as  the  relief  needs  were  immediate  and  the  situa- 
tion grave,  the  state  director  of  assistance  ruled  that  a county  might 
draw  up  to  50  per  cent  of  its  total  unemployment  relief  allotment  dur- 
ing January,  February,  March  and  April  of  1936,  but  must  reserve  the 
balance  for  the  needs  of  the  coming  winter.  Even  this  concession  did 
not  provide  sufficient  funds  to  meet  unemployment  relief  needs,  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  NERA  continued  to  make  grants  from 
its  reserve  to  the  counties  in  greatest  financial  distress. 

Up  to  the  present  (July,  1936),  78  counties  have  drawn  50 
per  cent  of  their  total  unemployment  relief  allotment,  with  15  coun- 
ties having  a balance  upon  which  they  may  draw  between  June  and  Oc- 
tober, 1936.  If  any  county  should  have  a balance  from  any  fund  or 
funds,  it  nay  not  be  re -allocated  to  another  county,  but  must  be  held 
by  the  state  assistance  committee  for  future  request  by  the  county  to 
which  it  was  originally  allotted. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  district  supervisors  of  old  age  and 
blind  assistance  shall  also  include  poor  relief  (unemployment)  in 
their  duties  in  the  future,  but  this  ha3  not  been  inaugurated  as  yet. 

Old  Ago  Assistance.  The  section  of  the  state  assistance  laws 
dealing  with  old  age '3  is  a very  detailed  statute,  covering  10  print- 
ed pages.  Summarizing,  it  provides  that  any  person  is  eligible  for 
assistance  who  is  65  years  of  age  or  older,  who  lias  lived  in  Nebras- 
ka for  five  of  the  nine  preceding  years,  including  one  continuous 
year  immediately  preceding  the  application;  who  is  not  an  inmate  of 
any  penal  institution  or  state  hospital,  except  for  temporary  caro: 
who  has  no  one  able  to  support  him;  and  has  not  had  an  income  exceed- 
ing $360  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  application.  It  provides 


12.  Ibid.  . p.  1-37. 

13.  laws,  Neb.,  (Spec,  Sess.)  1935:  PP*  165-6. 


also,  that  income  from  property  must  to  computed  at  five  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  possitly  no  in- 
come may  he  derived  from  this  source.  It  should  to  especially  noted 
that  the  aid  to  he  extended  to  the  aged  and  the  blind  under  those  laws 
is  not  a pension,  and  is  to  he  given  entirely  on  the  basis  of  need. 

The  assistance  grants  may  be  as  high  as  $30.00,  but  no  less  than  $3.00 
per  month. 

Grants  may  be  raised,  lowered  or  discontinued  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  county  assistance  committee,  but  the  applicant  always  has 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  state  assistance  committee  from  any  deci- 
sion made  by  any  county  official  or  worker.  If  the  total  amount  al- 
lotted to  the  county  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the  grants  at  the 
level  they  were  allowed,  all  grants  must  be  lowered  in  proportion  to 
the  deficiency. 

There  was  an  avowed  distaste  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
for  the  customary  "red  tape"  necessary  in  administering  huge  funds 
for  relief  purposes,  and  a determination  to  avoid  this  in  the  now 
state  program.  The  forms  and  procedures,  however,  made  mandatory 
under  these  laws  as  passed  by  the  state  legislature  arc  so  detailed, 
technical  and  time-consuming  as  to  require  a combination  of  trained 
social  worker,  real  estate  agent  and  tax  assessor  to  bo  able  to  fol- 
low them  through  accurately  and  adequately. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  county  assistance  directors  are  wholly  inexperienced 
and  because  the  emphasis  from  the  state  office  has  been  on  speed 
rather  than  on  efficiency,  the  investigations  have  boon  of  every 
degree  of  adequacy,  from  none  at  all  to  those  which  are  very  com- 
plete and  thorough.  The  difficulties  which  confront  even  a highly 
trained  worker  in  trying  to  get  some  of  the  information  required 
on  those  forms  are  disheartening,  for  much  of  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  and  of  doubtful  value  after  it  has  been  obtained. 

This  has  forced  some  of  the  less  able  workers  into  various  subter- 
fuges to  get  for  the  applicant  the  assistance  which  ho  so  badly 
needs.  Without  exception,  in  those  cov/ities  in  which  assistance 
directors  do  not  also  serve  as  relief  directors,  they  arc  untrain- 
ed, and  the  majority  are  completely  inexperienced. 

Plans  for  reinvestigating  and  following  up  the  applica- 
tions that  are  granted  show  no  uniformity,  as  might  be  expected. 

In  a number  of  counties,  the  plan  is  to  publish  the  names  and 
amounts  granted,  in  the  local  newspaper  once  each  month  and  then 
to  investigate  all  complaints  from  persons  who  fool  that  certain 
individuals  are  receiving  too  much  or,  more  rarely,  too  little. 


The  director  in  one  of  those  counties  asked  if  anyone  could  surest 
a "better  plan  to  find  out  if  the  amounts  were  adequate.  In  some  of 
the  other  counties  the  persons  receiving  old  age  assistance  are  re- 
garded as  clients , to  whom  the  facilities  of  the  assistance  bureau 
are  available  for  help  in  planning  how  best  to  use  the  snail  amounts 
that  can  be  allowed.  All  possible  variations  between  those  two  plans 
are  existent. 

Average  grants  for  old  age  assistance  varied  among  the 
counties,  for  the  month  of  April,  1936,  from  $27.50  to  $8.5’  , with 
one  county  making  no  grants  at  all.  The  state  average  for  that  month 
was  $14.37.  Grants  for  those  having  no  resources  at  all,  ranged  from 
$5-00  to  $30.00,  with  such  odd  amounts  as  $13.86  and  $18. 4o  being  al- 
lowed as  the  maximum  in  two  counties. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  there  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
state  assistance  office  from  the  counties,  21,175  applications  for 
old  age  assistance,  of  which  19,511  have  been  approved,  or  a percent- 
age of  90.8.  It  was  thought,  in  March,  1936,  that  the  maximum  number 
of  approvals  would  not  go  over  17,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  a study  made  in  May,  1935 , it  was  found  that  there  were  in 
the  70  counties  receiving  NBBA  grants  at  that  time,  only  7,640  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  and  over,  "on  the  relief  rolls.'4' 


Blind  Assistance.  Under  the  terms  of  the  state  assistance 
law, id  the  county  assistance  boards  are  also  blind  assistance  boards; 
any  person  who  is  16  years  of  age  or  older,  who  is  blind  as  defined 
by  law^and  who  can  qualify  under  the  other  provisions  as  outlined  in 
the  chapter  on  old  age  assistance,  is  eligible  for  blind  assistance. 
Income  provisions  and  the  method  of  calculating  income  arc  the  sane 
as  in  assistance  to  the  aged. 


14.  Medlar,  Margaret:  "Factors  in  an  Old  Age  Pension  law  for  Ne- 

braska". Unpublished  paper,  Sociology  Department,  University 
of  Nebraska.  This  study  estimated  12,000  as  the  probable  num- 
ber needing  old  age  assistance. 

15.  Laws , Nob..  (Spec I Sess.)  1935:  pp.  139-150. 

16.  The  tern,  "blindness"  has  two  legal  definitions.  In  C . S . Neb . , 
1929:  83-314,  it  is  defined  as  including  all  persons  whose  sight 
is  30  defective  as  to  limit  their  ability  to  engage  in  the  or- 
dinary vocations  and  activities  of  life.  In  C.S.  Nob.,  1929: 
83-317,  it  is  defined  to  include  all  defects  of  the  organs  of 
vision  which  limit  success  and  happiness. 
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The  application,  investigation,  and  other  forms  for  other 
procedures,  of  which  there  are  13,  are  as  complicated  and  detailed  as 
are  those  for  old  age  assistance.  Grants  for  the  "blind  nay  "be  as  much 
as  $30.00  monthly,  but  no  smaller  than  $15. 001?:  Apparently,  the  leg- 

islature was  not  entirely  cognizant  of  its  own  actions  when  it  made 
this  provision,  for  under  the  terms  of  the  distribution  of  funds,  there 
are  10  counties  whose  total  allotments  for  blind  assistance  are  less 
than  $112.50  each.  This  is  the  minimum  amount,  even  with  100  per  cent 
Federal  subsidy,  that  is  necessary  to  provide  one  grant  of  $15.00  for 
a period  of  15  months.  One  of  these  counties  has  a total  allotment 
of  $58.76  from  state  funds  for  the  entire  period;  this  county  has  not 
granted  any  blind  assistance. 

Of  tho  47  counties  giving  assistance  to  the  blind  from  this 
fund  in  April,  1936,  the  average  grants  in  25  of  them,  or  53  per  cent, 
were  below  the  minimum  allowed  by  law,  which  is  $15.00.  In  one  of 
these  counties,  the  average  was  $4.50.  The  director  of  assistance  is 
urging  these  counties  to  supplement  these  sub-minirial  assistance  grants 
from  county  funds,  but  is  without  power  to  enforce  this  request.  Ironi- 
cally, the  desire  of  the  legislature  to  allow  the  counties  complete  free- 
dom in  administering  these  laws,  seems  to  enable  them  to  disregard  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  legislature. 

Investigations  of  applications  in  this  category  seem  to  have 
been  more  haphazard  even  than  those  for  old  age;  there  has  been  some 
confusion  in  certain  counties  as  to  the  meaning  of  "blindness" . In 
spite  of  the  confusion  in  the  statutory  definitions,  some  assistance 
directors  report  that  they  have  been  advised  by  representatives  of 
the  state  assistance  office  that  total  blindness  is  a prerequisite 
to  obtaining  assistance. 

At  the  time  the  assistance  lavra  were  passed  (November,  1935), 
it  was  thought  that  the  total  number  of  applications  would  be  not  more 
than  300.  At  the  time  of  writing,  345  applications  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  state  office  for  the  counties,  of  which  324  have  been  approved. 

The  most  populous  county  in  the  state  has  not  sent  in  any,  and  the- sec- 
ond county  in  point  of  population  has  referred  only  20.  From  this,  the 
state  assistance  office  anticipates  a minimum  of  500  approved  applica- 
tions in  this  category.  Grants  were  made  to  155  blind  persons  in  the 
state  during  April,  1936,  for  an  average  of  $l6.06.'ft 


17.  Laws,  Neb.,  (Spec.  Sess.)  1935:  p.  142. 

18.  For  discussion  on  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Sec  below,  p.  230. 


C.  Federal  Social  Insurance 


Old  Age  Benefits  (Insurance) 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  law'9 a tax  is  to  ho  levied, 
beginning  December  31,  1936 , upon  the  amount  of  the  wages  received 
by  employees.  This  tax  is  to  be  paid  both  by  the  employee  and  the* 
employer  In  amounts  which  are  gradually  increased  until  a maximum 
of  six  per  cent  is  reached.  Benefits  are  to  begin  January  1,  19^2 , 
and  are  to  be  paid  to  eligible  workers  when  they  reach  the  ago  of 
65.  Exempt  frojp.  the  provisions  of  this  law.  however,  arc  all  work- 
ers, in  the  following  groups:  agricultural  labor;  domestic  service 

in  private  homes;  casual  labor  not  in  the  course  of  the  employer’s 
regular  trade  or  business;  service  in  the  employ  of  a state  or  any 
of  its  political  subdivisions;  and  social  workers.  This  lav/  obvious- 
ly does  not  apply  to  those  individuals  who  are  sixty-five  and  arc  un- 
employed on  or  before  December  31,  1936;  these  will  have  to  continue 
being  cared  for  by  old  age  assistance  grants.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  any  reliable  statements  concerning  the  numbers  who  will  thus  be 
deprived  of  these  benefits  in  Nebraska,  for  the  only  source  of  in- 
formation is  the  U.  S.  census,  which  does  not  list  all  the  occupa- 
tions given  above  and  doo3  not  give  the  age  distribution  of  those 
engaged  in  the  occupations  listed.  In  1930,  however,  39  per  cent 
of  all  gainfully  employed  workers  in  Nebraska  were  in  agriculture, 
and  1.7  pen  cent  were  in  public  service,  a total  of  over  ^0  per  cent. 
It  is  evident  that  unless  marked  changes  occur  in  the  occupational 
distribution  in  the  state,  Federal  old  ago  benefits  will  not  decrease 
the  demand  for  state -federal  assistance  as  much  as  load  been  hoped  for. 


19.  U.  S,  Public  No.  271,  7^th  Cong,  (Social  Security  Act).  Titles 
II  and  VIII. 
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CHILD  CADE 
A.  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau 


Historical  Background 

The  State  Child ’Welfare  Bureau  was  established  in  1919  as  an 
independent  agency  directly  under  the  Governor.  It  was  to  he  provided 
with  offices  and  equipment  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but 
the  Governor  appointed  the  Director  to  serve  two  years,  and  the  Director 
in  turn,  appointed  the  staff.  The  Children’s  Code  Commission,  a tempo- 
rary organization  which  lapsed  May  11,  1921,  and  which  was  established 
for  the  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  children,  was  made  a coordinating 
agency.  Four  days  after  the  passage  of  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  Act,  the 
Civil  Administrative  Code  Act  was  passed.  Under  authority  granted  the 
Governor  by  this  statute,  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  was  placed  in  the 
new  Department  of  Public  Welfare,,  and  took  over  many  of  the  duties  which 
had  belonged  to  the  former  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Due  largely  to  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  history,  func- 
tion, and  duties  of  the  above  agencies,  the  Bureau  has  been  handicapped 
from  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  1919  until  the  revised  act  of  1935? 
In  the  14  years'  struggle  over  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  in  Nebraska, 
the  lack  of  clarity  in  the  statutes  made  the  Bureau  the  constant  target 
for  proposed  change.  When  the  Code  struggle  ended  in  1953,  and  resulted 
in  the  abolition  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  April,  1933,  the 
Child  Welfare  Bureau  continued  its  former  functions  under  the  new  act 
vhich  went  into  effect  in  August,  1933.  Under  this  act,  the  Bureau  is 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Governor  who  appoints  the  director  to 
serve  during  his  term  of  office.  The  duties  are  clearly  stated  and  fall 
under  two  general  heads:  1)  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating  to 
special  classes  of  children,  except  such  children  as  are  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Board  of  Control;  2)  the  enforcement  of  laws  originally 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  x 
Chile  the  latter  category  does  not  properly  belong  under  a Child  Welfare 
bureau,  it  was  felt  that  until  a substitute  for  the  State  Department  of 
Cub lie  Welfare  was  provided,  there  was  no  more  logical  agency  to  take 
ever  the  administration  of  these  laws  than  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau. 

With  the  passage  of  the  State  Assistance  Acts  in  November, 

1975,  the  Bureau  was  made  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children,  which  is  financed  partially  by  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board,  and  for  Child  Welfare  Services  and  Crippled  Children, 
which  are  administered  through  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau.1 2 3 


1.  C.  S.  supp.  Neb.,  1933:  81-5714  to  81-5717. 

2.  0,  S.  Neb.  1929:  71-2501  to  71-2701  inclusive. 

3.  For  a graphic  presentation  of  the  organization  and  duties  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Bureau,  see  Charts  VII  and  XI  under  section  on 
’’Historical  Summary". 
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Personnel 


Until  the  latter  part  of  1935  the  staff  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Bureau  consisted  of  a director,,  two  field  workers,  and  a stenog- 
rapher.  With  this  United  staff  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  out 
adequately  even  the  functions  assigned  to  it  by  the  farmer  statute. 
With  the  additional  duties  placed  upon  the  Bureau  by  the  State  As- 
sistance Act  in  1935  it  bocane  absolutely  essential  to  increase  the 
number  of  workers  considerably  if  the  Bureau  was  to  perforn  its  nu- 
merous duties  required  by  law. 

On  Idiy  30,  1936,  there  were  on  the  staff  21  persons  who 
were  employed  full  tine  and  one  person  who  was  employed  part  tine. 

TABLE  VII 

Position  and  Salary  of  Persons  Employed  by 
State  Child  Welfare  Bureau 


Position 

Monthly  Salary 

Director 

' $200.00 

Assistant  Director 

150.00 

Case  Work  Supervisor  (part  time) 

100.00 

5 Field  Supervisors  $125.00 

-150.00 

Supervisor  Crippled  Children 

150.00 

Assistant  Supervisor  Crippled  Children  100.00 

Supervisor  of  Certifications 

125.00 

County  Worker 

125.00 

2 headers 

90.00 

Accountant -Audit  or 

110.00 

Secretary 

90.00 

6 Stenographers  75.00- 

90.00 

The  Director,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  holds  office  un- 
til the  expiration  of  the  Governor’s  tern.  If  the  office  remains  an 
appointive  one,  it  would  bo  advisable  to  have  the  torn  of  the  direc- 
tor changed  from  two  years  to  six  years.  An  inexperienced  director 
is  just  getting  well  started  toward  an  understanding  of  the  program 
and  its  aims  at  the  end  of  a two-year  period  and  if  efforts  have  teen 
made  to  organize  a strong  efficient  service,  the  whole  plan  nay  be 
dropped  if  another  inexperienced  director  cones  into  office  with  the 
expiration  of  the  Governor's  tern. 

It  would  be  well  to  place  positions  in  the  Eureau  under  a 
state  civil  service  system  with  the  staff  employed  and  retained  on 
a merit  basis.  Ability  to  do  the  work  and  fitness  for  the  job  should 
be  considered  of  prime  importance.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  who 
has  held  her  present  office  since  May  1,  1955,  employs  all  members 
of  her  staff.  The  present  Director  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
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or  efforts  toward  hiring  employees  especially  trained  for  the  work 
which  they  were  expected  to  perform  Previously  many  of  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  Directors  of  the  Bureau  have  teen  the  result  of  political 
affiliations  rather  than  of  utility  and  fitness  for  the  jot.  Although 
the  present  director  has  not  teen  employed  previously,  she  has  teen  very 
active  in  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Cluts  and  in  promoting  welfare 
legislation  in  the  state,  and  in  1935  was  a candidate  for  nomination  for 
Governor  in  the  state  primary. 

In  November,  1935 , an  assistant  director  was  added  to  the  staff. 
His  time  has  teen  devoted  to  coordinating  activities  of  the  department,  to 
policy  making  with  regard  to  the  programs  for  crippled  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  to  general  office  management.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has 
teen  no  definite  division  of  duties  and  the  director  and  assistant  direc- 
tor might  well  continue  the  policy  of  consultation  on  matters  affecting 
che  department  as  a whole.  It  is  generally  helpful  in  any  office  set- 
up, however,  to  have  certain  specific  responsibilities  assigned  to  each 
individual,  and  it  would  seem  advisable  to  delegate  to  the  assistant 
director  certain  matters  such  as  office  management,  revision  of  the  fil- 
ing system,  responsibility  for  bulletins  and  forms  issued  in  connection 
with  the  program  of  aid  to  dependent  and  crippled  children,  and  investi- 
gations of  institutions  required  under  the  old  charities  and  corrections 
law. 

The  assistant  director,  a college  graduate,  specialized  in  so- 
cial work  courses  in  his  undergraduate  course  and  has  had  two  years  of 
experience  in  Federal  relief  work.  The  Case  Work  Supervisor  who  is  om- 
' loyed  on  a temporary  basis  only,  is  an  executive  of  a children’s  agency 
ond  has  been  able  to  give  every  other  week  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  continue  this  arrangement,  and  the  Bureau 
has  been  endeavoring  to  employ  a full  time  supervisor.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  be  accomplished  in  the  near  future  as  the  work  of  a 
Case  Work  Supervisor  is  most  important  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

The  present  Case  Work  Supervisor  is  a college  graduate,  has  an  A.M.  de- 
gree in  social  service  administration,  and  has  had  a splendid  background 
>f  experience,  including  visiting  teaching  work,  juvenile  court  work,  and 
other  child  welfare  work. 

The  field  supervisors  have  all  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  since  February  24,  1936.  All  are  college  graduates  and  all  ex- 
cept one  have  had  some  graduate  training  in  professional  schools  of  so- 
cial work.  The  one  worker  without  graduate  training  majored  in  social 
vork  in  her  undergraduate  course.  Four  of  the  workers  have  had  previous 
experience  in  social  work,  two  in  relief  work,  and  two  in  children’s  work. 
One  of  the  latter  has  had  seven  years  of  experience  in  the  children’s 
field. 

The  only  personnel  standards  thus  far  set  up  by  the  Bureau 
are  those  found  in  the  original  "State  Plan  for  Child  Welfare  Services", 
which  read  as  f ollcsws : 
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"District  State  Case  Supervisor:  eligibility  for  member  - 

shlp  in  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  experioncc  in  family 
case  work,  as  social  service  director  in  rural  county,  in  supervising 
and  training  capacity;  child  welfare  experience  in  standard  agency; 
preferably  experience  in  a public  State  agency  doing  well  supervised 
organization  of  the  state." 

Since  the  Bureau  has  a supervisory  and  regulatory  relation- 
ship with  other  child  welfare  agencies  and  institutions,  its  staff 
members  should  have  high  qualifications  with  regard  to  both  training 
and  experience.  It  is  norc  difficult  to  build  up  a satisfactory 
supervisory  relationship  if  the  staff  of  the  supervising  agency  does 
not  have  as  high  or  higher  qualifications  than  the  staff  of  the  agen- 
cies they  are  expected  to  supervise.  The  staff  of  the  Bureau  night 
well  be  expected  to  contribute  in  an  outstanding  way  to  the  thinking 
and  planning  of  social  welfare  groups  throughout  the  state.  If  it 
is  at  all  possible,  therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  personnel  qual- 
ifications for  the  Bureau  include  special  technical  training,  experi- 
ence in  children’s  work,  and  membership  in  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers.  In  order  to  obtain  workers  with  these  qualifica- 
tions, it  will  bo  necessary  to  raise  the  salary  schedule  of  the  de- 
partment . 


The  supervisor  of  the  crippoled  chaldron’ s division  has  had 
extensive  experience.  She  is  a physician  and  has  had  experience  in 
public  health  work,  has  been  associated  with  two  State  Boards  of 
Health  and  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Children’s 
Bureau.  Her  assistant  is  a college  graduate  with  one  year’s  experi- 
ence in  relief  work. 

The  supervisor  of  certification  is  a college  graduate,  has 
had  a brief  course  in  social  service  and  has  had  eight  years  experi- 
ence in  social  work,  including  several  years  in  a private  family 
agoncy.  One  of  the  readers  has  had  graduate  training  and  throe 
years  experience  in  social  work.  The  other  reader  is  a college  grad- 
uate. The  readers  are  going  over  the  applications  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  investigation  and  the 
eligibility  of  those  applying  for  aid. 

The  county  worker  on  the  staff  is  a college  graduate  and 
is  carrying  out  a demonstration  -program  of  social  work  in  one  county. 
Two  members  of  the  office  staff  are  college  graduates  and  two  have 
had  some  college  work.  All  of  the  office  employees  have  had  varying 
amounts  of  business  training.  It  is  advised  that  each  of  the  office 
employees  be  given  s-pecific  tasks  for  which  they  aro  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility. This  would  be  helpful  in  that  it  would  enable  tho  of- 
fice routine  to  run  more  smoothly. 

Two  additional  trained  case  workers  have  been  engaged  by 
the  Bureau,  one  of  whom  begins  work  in  June  and  ono  in  July.  The 
Bureau  is  rnakisg  every  effort  to  place  its  case  work  program  on  a 
sound  and  effective  basis. 


Under  previous  regimes  the  Bureau  accepted  case  work  re- 
sponsibility for  cases  referred  by  county  attorneys,  county  judges, 
sheriffs,  and  in  a few  instances,  probation  officers  and  private 
citizens  in  the  community.  Those  cases  were  largely  cases  involv- 
ing sex  delinquency  either  on  the  part  of  a child  or  parent.  The 
treatment  used  was  institutionalization  in  many  cases. 

No  definite  policy  of  referral  was  worked  out  although 
some  cases  in  Lincoln  and  Omaha  were  referred  to  private  agencies. 

Other  cases  in  these  two  cities  were  carried  by  the  Bureau  workers. 
With  only  two  workers  to  cover  the  state  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  follow  up  all  cases  effectively  in  addition  to  visiting  and  li- 
censing institutions. 

Under  a very  recent  plan  of  the  Bureau  the  state  has  been 
divided  into  six  districts  and  one  worker  has  been  assigned  to  each 
of  five  districts.  The  position  in  tho  sixth  district  will  be  filled 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  headquarters  for  the  district  supervisors 
are  located  in  Alliance,  North  Platte,  Grand  Island,  O’Neill,  and 
Omaha.  The  territories  covered  by  the  workers  vary  from  six  to  20 
counties,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  counties.  Tho  ter- 
ritories are  large  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  realizes  it  may  be 
necessary  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  territories  and  to  add  other 
workers  later.  This  is  apparently  the  first  program  set  up  in  an 
endeavor  to  make  adequate  child  welfare  services  available  to  every 
county  in  the  state.  One  state -wide  private  agency  has  been  in  op- 
eration in  the  state  for  many  years  but  has  had  so  few  workers  that 
it  was  impossible  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  such  a large  territory. 

The  policy  decided  upon  with  respect  to  the  service  to  be 
rendered  by  the  Bureau  is  that  of  concentrating  its  services  in  the 
areas  of  greatest  need.  In  counties  in  which  a county  social  worker 
'.s  already  employed  the  workers  from  the  Bureau  will  not  take  case 
•«ork  responsibility  except  in  very  unusual  cases,  if  at  all.  Atten- 
tion will  be  concentrated  upon  the  giving  of  helpful  supervision. 

In  counties  in  which  there  are  no  qualified  workers  but  where 
there  are  sufficient  resources  to  employ  qualified  workers  tho  Bureau 
will  place  emphasis  on  an  educational  program  in  the  community  in  an 
effort  to  arouse  community  interest  which  will  result  in  tho  employ- 
ment of  adequate  personnel. 

In  counties  that  have  such  a small  population  and  so  few 
resources  that  there  is  little  possibility  of  their  being  able  to 
employ  their  own  workers  for  years  to  come,  it  will  be  the  policy 
Of  the  Bureau  to  take  full  case  work  responsibility  on  referrals  • 
made  to  the  district  supervisor.  Even  in  these  counties,  however, 
she  idea  of  consolidating  several  counties  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying one  well  qualified  worker  will  be  emphasized. 
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In  addition  to  her  responsibilities  regarding  case  work 
services,  each  field  supervisor  will  he  expected  to  discharge  all 
of  the  other  duties  of  the  Bureau  as  they  occur  in  her  district. 
The  inspection  and  supervision  of  maternity  hones  and  of  ail  agen- 
cies caring  for  dependent  children  will  he  her  responsibility.  It 
will  he  part  of  her  work  to  encourage  these  agencies  to  develop 
high  standards  of  care. 


Finances 

The  Bureau of  Child  Welfare  has  been  supported  in  the  past 
by  a biennial  appropriation  fron  the  legislature.  The  anount  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  present  bienniun  is  $15,500.00.  Of  this  anount 
$3,500.00  is  allotted  to  upkeep,  maintenance,  traveling,  and  other 
expenses.  Under  the  Federal  security  law  and  the  state  provisions 
for  cooperation  in  this  plan  the  following  funds  are  available  each 
nonth:  for  crippled  children  $3,849.00  fron  Federal  funds  and 

$1,966.6.1  fron  state  funds;  for  child  welfare  services  $2,194.83 
fron  Federal  funds  and  $781.53  fron  state  funds;  for  dependent  chil- 
dren a total  of  $5,285,43  for  state  and  county  administration  fron 
state  and  Federal  funds.  This  is  a total  of  $13,977*^0  monthly, 
all  of  which  nay  be  used  for  service  with  the  exception  of  the 
amounts  spent  in  care  of  crippled  children. 

The  funds  allocated  for  aid  to  dependent  children  are 
$55,319.59  from  the  state  and  $27,659*79  fron  Federal  funds,  or 
$68,436.61  monthly.  This  is  the  anount  figured  on  a 12  months  ba- 
sis although  the  original  grant  was  for  18  months.  No  funds  were 
expended  for  the  first  three  months  of  1936.  The  auditing  of  funds 
is  taken  care  of  in  the  state  assistance  department. 


Bo cords  and  Reports 


Very  incomplete  records  have  been  kept  in  the  past  on 
cases  for  which  the  Bureau  has  accepted  responsibility.  The  system 
of  filing  was  so  inadequate  that  there  have  been  in  many  instances 
several  records  on  the  sane  case.  This  fact  was  unknown  and  the 
material  was  not  combined.  The  card  file  of  casc-s  was  kept  by  years 
and  when  these  were  recently  combined  there  wore  as  many  as  three 
and  four  duplicates  in  sonc  instances.  The  card  file  on  closed 
cases  and  the  card  file  on  children  placed  by  the  various  agencies 
reporting  are  still  separate  but  the  plan  is  to  check  these  with 
the  file  of  cards  now  placed  in  the  active  file  and  eventually  to 
have  one  master  card  file.  When  this  has  been  completed  there  will 
undoubtedly  bo  more  duplications  discovered,  and  after  the  now  fil- 
ing system,  has  been  completed,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  look  in 
more  than  one  card  file  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  a case 
has  been  known  to  the  Bureau  and  whether  or  not  any  information  re- 
garding it  is  on  file. 
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The  case  records  as  well  as  the  cards  above  mentioned  were 
also  filed  by  years  and  the  older  ones  were  wrapped  up  and  put  away 
in  the  vault  "by  years.  The  current  cases  were  filed  by  counties. 

Such  a system  of  record  keeping  is  certainly  most  unsatisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  having  information  available  at  any  time  it 
my  to  needed.  Active  cases  are  now  filed  alphabetically  and  the 
cases  closed  in  recent  years  have  been  combined  and  filed  alphabeti- 
cally. It  is  hoped  that  when  the  new  system  has  been  arranged,  ink- 
ing information  easily  available,  any  now  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  it  so.  Heretofore,  with  the  possibility  of  a complete 
change  of  personnel  every  two  years,  the  main  idea  seems  to  have  boon 
to  keep  the  information  obtained  in  that  biennium  separate  and  to  pay 
no  attention  to  previous  records  or  information. 

The  information  on  maternity  homes  was  filed  in  17  different 
places.  This  has  been  combined  and  a record  set  up  for  each  hospital 
and  maternity  home  on  which  there  was  any  information.  Another  file 
contains  the  monthly  reports  sent  in  by  each  hospital  or  home.  The 
records  for  tho  maternity  homes  do  not  indicate  when  licenses  were 
sent  to  those  homes  nor  tho  number  for  which  they  are  licensed  to 
care.  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  this  information  clearly  stated 
in  each  record.  Under  the  present  system  different  colored  tabs  are 
placed  on  the  records  of  licensed  homes  than  on  the  records  of  un- 
licensed ones.  This  is  evidently  an  inaccurate  method  of  indicating 
whether or  not  a homo  or  hospital  is  licensed  as  a number  of  errors 
were  noted. 


The  card  file  of  active  cases  contains  568  cards.  In  51 
instances  the  cards  indicate  that  the  children  are  out  of  the  state. 
This  leaves  a balance  of  557  children  in  Nebraska  who  are  supposedly 
receiving  service  from  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  but  this  is  in  no 
sense  an  accurate  number  of  the  active  cases  carried  by  the  field 
supervisors.  This  file  is  composed  of  a combination  of  several 
years*  cards.  It  is  now  necessary  for  the  field  supervisors  to 
check  the  list  of  cases  in  their  territories  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  need  for  service  still  exists.  Judging  from 
the  information  on  file  in  the  office,  it  -will  probably  bo  pos- 
sible to  close  a great  many  of  these  cases  which  have  been  inac- 
tive for  some  time.  In  going  through  the  file  it  was  noted  that 
there  wore  a number  of  children  listed  who  are  now  in  the  various 
children *s  institutions  of  the  state. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  over  100  known  ac- 
tive service  cases  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  thought  that 
there  will  not  be  over  200  active  cases  out  of  tho  557  now  filed 
in  the  active  card  file.  It  would  be  advisable  to  check  these 
cases  in  the  immediate  future  so  that  each  worker  may  know  def- 
initely her  case  load.  If  this  is  done  and  a system*  of  monthly 
reports  inaugurated,  it  will  be  possible  to  know  just  what  serv- 
ice the  Bureau  is  able  to  render,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  referred  as  the  service  rendered  becomes  better  known,  and 
what  plans  must  be  worked  out  in  order  to  cover  the  amount  of 
need  indicated. 
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Some  revision  of  reports  requested  from  child  caring  agen- 
cies needs  to  "be  considered.  The  information  desired  should  he  def- 
initely stated  to  the  agencies  in  advance  so  that  they  can  keep  the 
statistical  information  required  without  having  to  spend  a great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  getting  it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  informa- 
tion night  well  include  a monthly  statistical  report  containing  in- 
formation similar  to  that  requested  from  agencies  ty  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau,  a monthly  report  of  movements  of  children,  and  a state- 
ment regarding  the  children  discharged  from  care.  The  report  on  move- 
ments of  children  should  include  a statement  regarding  the  type  of 
homes  in  which  the  child  ha3  keen  placed;  i.e.,  own  relative  or  fos- 
ter hone,  original  or  replacement,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion now  sent  in  on  children  placed  in  foster  homes.  It  would  seen 
advisable  to  have  the  same  reports  sent  in  ty  public  as  well  as  by 
private  child  caring  agencies. 

Later  on  when  sufficient  statistical  material  has  become 
available  it  would  be  helpful  for  the  Bureau  to  undertake  research 
studies  with  reference  to  these  reports  on  dependent  children. 


Supervision  of  Child  Caring  Institutions 

In  1955,  15  child  placing  agencies  were  licensed  by  the 
Child  Welfare  Bureau; 4 up  to  July  1,  1936,  only  four  of  the  13  agen- 
cies have  been  granted  licenses  for  the  current  year,  although  they 
are  carrying  on  their  work  as  usual.  Previous  to  this  time  licenses 
have  been  granted  rather  routinely  and  the  decision  to  grant  tho  li- 
cense was  based  on  a superficial  inspection  visit  to  the  agency.  The 
quality  and  type  of  work  done  seems  to  have  received  little  or  no  con- 
sideration. At  tho  present-  time  it  has  been  decided  that  further  in- 
vestigation is  needed  to  determine  eligibility  for  licenses  and  until 
this  can  be  taken  care  of  only  those  agencies  known  to  have  trained 
personnel  and  average  or  above  average  standards  have  been  licensed. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  near  future  so 
that  the  institutions  which  arc  not  giving  adequate  service  can  be 
advised  regarding  the  weaknesses  in  their  program  and  can  follow  tho 
suggestions  made  by  the  Bureau  for  improvement  in  their  methods. 

At  tho  request  of  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  the  private 
child  caring  agencies  engaged  in  work  with  normal  children  recently 
sent  in  statistics  regarding  the  number  of  children  cared  for  in  1935. 
It  was  not  possible  for  some  of  the  agencies  to  furnish  all  of  the 
statistics  requested.  Their  reports  included  tho  following  material: 


Child  Welfare  Bureau  records  for  the  administration  immediately 
preceding  tho  present  one  are  extremely  inaccurate  and  inadequate, 
but  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  13  agencies  starred 
were  licensed  to  do  child  placing  during  1935. 
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TABLE  VIII 

Children  Cared  for  By  Nebraska  Child  Caring  Agencies, 
Jan.  1,  1955  - Jan.  1,  1936 


Active  Cases 

New  Cases 

Discharged 

Active 

Jan.  1,  1935 

1935 

1935 

cases 
Jan . 1 , 
1936 

^Christian  Orphans  Hone, 


- - x- ) 

Holdrege 

12 

13 

101 

*Child  Saving  Institute, 
Omaha 

*Child  Welfare  Association, 

154  - 

100 

104 

150 

Omaha 

*Father  Flanagan's  Hone, 

18? 

171 

154 

-d- 

O 

OJ 

Omaha 

173 

196 

178 

191 

* Lutheran  Orphanage,  Fremont 
^Nebraska  Children’s  Hone 

18 

22 

53 

Society,  Omaha 
Salvation  Army  Home,  Omaha 

149 

20 

25 

144 

(infants  only) 

*Sccial  Welfare  Society, 

15 

93 

96 

12 

Lincoln 

(Report  includes  only  children 

in  footer  homes ) 

23 

12 

10 

25 

*St.  James  Orphanage,  Omaha 

56 

148 

*St.  Thomas  Orphanage,  Lincoln 

82 

58 

50 

90 

*Tabitha  Home,  Lincoln 
* Jewish  Welfare  Federation, 

15 

58 

Omaha 

* Immanuel  Children's  Home, 

3 

0 

22 

Omaha 

41 

18 

19 

4o 

* Mot her  Jewell's  Home,  York 

74 

13 

28 

59 

The  Creche,  Omaha 
Convent  of  Good  Shepherd, 

20 

35 

13 

37 

Omaha 

129 

104 

256 

Masonic  Eastern  Star  Hone, 


Fremont 
(no  report) 


Masonic  Home,  Omaha 

12 

13 

56 

Minerva  Cottage,  Omaha 

14  5 

10 

9 

* Licensed  By  Child  Welfare 

Bureau  in  1935 

Among  the  15  agencies  and  institutions  licensed  to  place 
children  one  reported  no  placenonts  in  1955  on  the  monthly  report 
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Hanks  sent  to  the  Bureau.  However,  in  their  statistical  report  they 
stated  that  three  children  were  discharged  to  persons  who  were  not 
related  to  then.  This  would  seen  to  involve  a placement  in  a foster 
hone  and  as  such  should  have  "been  reported  to  the  Bureau. 

One  licensed  child  placinc  institution  reported  10  children 
placed  in  foster  hones  during  1935  and  in  each  case  the  reason  given 
for  the  separation  of  the  child  fron  his  family  was  that  the  parents 
could  not  support  the  child.  This  information  would  warrant  some  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  to  determine  more  fully  the 
practices  of  the  agency  in  accepting  dependent  children  for  placement 
One  of  the  nest  fundamental  and  important  principles  in  caro  for  chil 
dren  is  that  they  should  n^t  to  removed  from  their  parents  for  finan- 
cial reasons.  If  an  effort  Is  made  it  generally  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain assistance  which  will  enable  parents  to  keep  their  children. 


Importation  and  Exportation  of  Children 

According  to  reports  filed  by  the  Willows,  an  out-of-state 
agency,  six  children  were  placed  in  foster  homes  in  Nebraska.  Chil- 
dren are  not  placed  until  the  Bureau  has  reported  to  the  agency  that 
they  have  investigated  the  hone  and  approved  it.  This  policy  which 
las  been  vrorhed  out  by  the  Bureau  prevents  placement  of  children  in 
undesirable  homes.  It  does  not,  however,  offer  any  assurance  regard- 
ing the  type  of  child  placed  in  the  hone.  It  is  recommended  that  no 
out-of -state  agency  be  licensed  to  pjlace  children  in  Nebraska  unless 
the  agency  maintains  the  sane  standard  of  service  and  investigation 
that  is  required  by  Nebraska  agencies. 

The  law  provides^"  that  no  out -of -state  agency  Is  to  place 
a child  in  this  state  without  first  having  an  agreement  with  the 
Child  Welfare  Bureau  and  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau.  It 
further  provides  that  no  child  may  be  brought  into  the  state  who  has 
a contagious  or  incurable  disease  or  deformity,  or  is  feeble-minded 
or  of  vicious  character.  The  out-cf -state  agency  must  agree  to  re- 
move any  child  who  bo comes  a public  charge  within  five  years.  This 
does  not  provide  a great  deal  of  protection  since  an  infant  or  small 
child  would  probably  not  tocone  dependent  within  this  period. 

A general  bond  of  $100.00  which  has  boon  the  requirement 
fron  outside  agencies  placing  children  in  Nebraska  is  supposed  to 
guarantee  the  removal  of  any  children  placed  if  they  become  depend- 
ent. Sene  prevision  night  bo  made  for  the  filing  of  a more  adequate 
bond  for  oach  child  placed.  This  requirement  could  be  dispensed  with- 
in the  cases  of  children  placed  by  licensed  or  accredited  agencies. 


5.  C.S.  Neb. , 1929:  71-26o4. 
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Children  placed  by  out-of-state  agencies  nay  be  visited  by 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  and  if  improper  care  is  being  Given  the 
Bureau  is  responsible  for  filing  a complaint  with  the  Juvenile  Court. 

It  is  believed  that  in  addition  to  requiring  notification  previous  to 
placement  the  Bureau  should  also  require  complete  information  regarding 
the  history  of  the  child  before  approval  of  a placement.  This  would 
make  it  possible  to  determine  the  advisability  of  the  specific  placement. 

Up  to  the  present  tine  there  have  been  no  regulations  regard- 
ing the  placement  of  Nebraska  children  outside  of  the  state.  This  is 
fully  as  serious  a question  as  the  importation  of  children,  and  if  ac- 
curate statistics  were  available  night  show  that  there  are  many  more 
children  in  the  group  exported  than  in  the  group  being  sent  into  the 
state.  One  of  the  agencies  licensed  in  1935  reported  a total  number 
of  placements  for  the  year  of  23.  Only  six  of  those  wore  placed  in 
Nebraska  while  17  wore  placed  in  six  different  states.  During  the 
same  period  of  time  the  institution  reported  the  return  of  one  child 
from  a home  in  Nebraska  and  the  return  of  10  children  from  other  states. 
The  reason  given  was  usually  that  the  hone  was  not  suited  to  the  boy. 

In  one  instance  the  statement  was  made  that  there  was  no  school  for 
the  boy  to  attend.  With  73.9  per  cent  of  tho  total  number  of  children 
placed  sent  out  of  the  state  and  with  tho  number  of  children  returned 
from  other  states  amounting  to  58  per  cent  of  the  placements  it  seems 
obvious  that  there  is  not  sufficient  investigation  and  that  little 
care  or  thought  is  given  to  the  placement  of  these  children. 

If  agency  officials  aro  not  aware  of  tho  dangers  in  place- 
ments of  this  kind,  and  if  they  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  in- 
vestigation and  supervision  by  other  agencies  when  children  aro  placed 
outside  of  their  own  territory,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau 
to  attempt  an  interpretive  job  with  the  agency  and  to  see  that  place- 
ment practices  so  destructive  to  children  aro  discontinued. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  licensed  agencies  be  required  to 
report  tho  circumstances  of  the  case  when  a child  is  to  be  placed  out 
of  the  state.  This  report  should  contain  sufficient  information  on 
the  history  of  the  child  and  the  background  of  the  home  to  show  that 
the  placement  plan  contains  probable  elements  of  a successful  adjust- 
ment. The  report  should  also  contain  information  relative  to  tho  plan 
of  supervision  outlined  for  the  child. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Nebraska  wishes  to  bo  notified  and 
wishes  to  give  approval  before  children  aro  brought  into  the  state,  it 
would  seem  the  courteous  thing  to  reciprocate.  In  some  states  tho  law 
requires  this  but  apparently  one  of  the  private  agencies  has  not  given 
this  sufficient  consideration.  If  the  agencies  reported  such  placements 
to  the  Bureau,  the  latter  office  could  then  got  in  touch  with  tho  Child 
Welfare  departments  of  the  state  to  which  the  child  was  being  sent,  be- 
fore the  actual  placement  took  place. 
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The  services  of  the  Bureau  in  relation  to  the  licensing  of 
maternity  homes  and  supervision  of  adoption  of  children  is  discussed 
elsewhere  in  the  section  on  "The  Unmarried  Mother  and  Her  Child". 

The  duties  of  the  former  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
which  have  "been  assigned  to  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  are  not  primarily 
duties  which  should  he  cared  for  ty  a Child  Welfare  department.  They 
would  more  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  a general  Department  of 
Putlic  Welfare.  Since  there  is  no  such  department  at  the  present 
time  it  is  prohahly  wise  to  have  these  duties  assigned  as  they  now 
are.,  for  it  is  essential  that  they  should  not  he  neglected.  Under 
the  authority  given  ty  this  law  the  Bureau  was  able  to  close  a pri- 
vate home  caring  for  aged  people  in  January , 1956.  This  home  pre- 
sented a deplorable  picture  of  neglect  of  the  inmates,  many  of  whom 
were  helpless  or  mentally  incompetent.  Insufficient  food  and  care 
was  provided,  and  the  institution  did  not  have  satisfactory  stand- 
ards of  cleanliness.  This  institution  had  been  known  to  the  Bureau 
since  192? . 

While  the  workers  of  the  Bureau,  in  view  of  their  many  other 
duties  in  the  child  welfare  field,  do  not  plan  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  at  present  in  investigating  all  of  these  institutions,  they 
will  be  glad  to  undertake  Individual  investigations  when  complaints 
come  to  their  attention. 

The  law  authorizes  inquiries  into  the  care  given  at  these 
institutions,  including  the  public  hospitals  and  industrial  schools. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  case  work  supervisor  to  be  employed  by  the 
Child  Welfare  Bureau  might  give  assistance  and  supervision  to  the 
field  workers  in  the  state  children’s  institutions  such  as  the  Girls1 
Training  School,  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Industrial  Hbme  for 
Women,  and  the  Home  for  Dependent  Children. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  with  the  funds  provided  through 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  the  Bureau  might  employ  one  or  more 
field  workers  to  be  used  in  the  case  work  of  the  Home  for  Dependent 
Children. 


If  a psychiatric  social  worker  could  be  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  her  service  would  be  helpful  in  certain 
cases  in  the  state  institutions,  and  she  could  carry  on  an  education- 
al program  to  promote  interest  in  the  development  of  further  psychia- 
tric facilities  in  Nebraska. 

g 

Under  the  same  act  the  Bureau  is  given  the  responsibility 
of  cooperating  with  the  Director  of  Health  and  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  in  the  development  of  plans  for  child  welfare  services. 


6.  Laws,  Nc-b.  (Spec.  Se3s)1955:  p.  189 
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Thus  far  not  a groat  deal  has  "been  accomplished  toward  the  working 
out  of  a definite  program  in  this  field,  hut  it  is  anticipated  such 
a program  will  he  undertaken  in  the  very  near  future. 

A State  Child  Welfare  Bureau  should  assist  in  coordinating 
the  work  of  local  units,  and  should  serve  as  an  educational  and  stand- 
ard setting  center  for  all  agencies  caring  for  children.  The  Bureau 
workers  plan  to  assume  some  leadership  in  this  matter  as  soon  as  their 
present  program  is  well  started.  It  is  suggested  that  joint  discussion 
groups  on  standards  for  foster  homes,  facts  to  he  considered  in  place- 
ment work,  and  other  phases  of  child  welfare  work  would  he  helpful  to 
those  who  are  doing  this  work  hut  have  had  little  or  no  training  for 
it.  Institutes  for  employees  in  institutions  for  children  night  well 
he  considered  as  a future  project. 


Conclusion 


Under  the  present  regulations  the  Secretary  of  State  incor- 
porates new  agencies,  and  it  is  suggested  that  close  cooperation  is 
needed  Between  this  department  and  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  present  time  there  is  a so-called  children’s  agency 
functioning  in  the  state  which  was  incorporated  hy  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  about  which  the  Bureau  knew  nothing  at  the  time  of  incor- 
poration. The  agency  has  never  been  licensed  to  place  children.  Very 
little  seems  to  he  known  about  its  activities  or  officers,  hut  they 
do  collect  funds  for  the  care  of  children. 

The  present  administration  of  the  Bureau  has  started  a com- 
prehensive program,  in  line  with  the  functions  of  a state  child  welfare 
department  including  supervision  and  licensing  of  child  welfare  and 
other  social  agencies,  giving  direct  care  to  children,  coordinating 
the  work  of  local  units,  keeping  accurate  statistics  of  children  re- 
ceiving any  form  of  care,  and  serving  as  an  educational  and  standard 
setting  center  for  all  agencies  caring  for  children.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  that  the  present  program  can  he  continued  and  strengthened 
without  having  political  influences  brought  to  hear  to  disturb  the 
development  of  the  program  for  services  to  children  which  should  he 
the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau. 

It  seems  advisable  at  the  present  time  for  the  Bureau  to 
function  independently  of  other  state  departments.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  that  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  will  he  organized  in  the 
near  future  and  in  that  case  the  Bureau  might  well  he  a division  of 
this  department . 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  an  Advisory  Committee  com- 
posed of  lay  (non  official)  people,  serving  without  compensation,  he 
organized  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  suggested  that  this  committee 
he  composed  of  seven  members  and  that  four  of  the  members  of  the 


original  committee  be  chosen  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  and  three 
by  the  four  members  so  chosen.  It  is  further  suggested  that  over- 
lapping terms  for  serving  on  the  committee  be  decided  upon  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  terms  of  two  or  three  of  the  members  would  expire 
each  year.  All  later  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  should  be 
chosen  by  the  committee  and  director  jointly.  It  should  be  made  pos- 
sible for  members  to  serve  more  than  one  term  when  they  aro  interest- 
ed in  the  work  and  give  efficient  service,  although  a certain  defi- 
nite time  limit  should  be  placed  upon  the  length  of  service  possible. 
Such  a committee  might  well  be  composed  of  lay  persons  interested  in 
child  welfare  services  and  of  not  less  than  two  persons  profession- 
ally trained  in  the  field  of  social  service.  It  would  be  he lpf ul 
for  the  committee  to  hold  regular  meetings  monthly.  The  problems 
and  aims  of  the  Bureau  should  be  matters  for  discussion  and  plans 
could  be  outlined  for  bringing  about  some  of  the  results  desired. 
Subcommittees  could  be  organized  to  render  assistance  in  special 
fields,  such  as  maternity  home  standards,  etc.  Such  committees 
would  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  furthering  a satisfactory  child 
welfare  program  for  the  state. 


B.  The  Juvenile  Court 


Early  in  this  century,  (1905),  socially-minded  persons  of 
Nebraska,  following  the  leadership  of  other  states,  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing placed  upon  the  statute  books  legislation  providing  for  a state- 
wide juvenile  court  system.  Although  original  legislation  in  this 
field  developed  primarily  out  of  the  desire  to  save  children  from  the 
rigid  methods  of  trial  and  punishment  in  the  criminal  courts  and  in 
penal  institutions,  the  juvenile  court  movement  was  far  more  than 
this.  It  envisaged  a court  in  which  should  bo  concentrated  consider- 
ation of  all  problems  involving  children  - dependency,  neglect,  de- 
linquency, and  contributory  delinquency,  - and  in  which  the  proced- 
ure should  not  bo  legalistic,  but  an  effort  made  to  understand  tho 
child,  whatever  his  problem,  and  to  plan  for  his  future  in  terms  of 
normal  living.  It  was  the  hope  of  those  persons  most  into ro etc d in 
the  new  court  that  the  tools  necessary  for  adequate  treatment,  such 
as  qualified  judges,  spocial  clinics,  adequate  probation  service,  and 
funds  for  foster  home  placements  would  become  matters  of  actuality  as 
time  went  on. 

The  Nebraska  juvenile  court  law1  provides  that  cases  of  de- 
linquent children,  neglected  and  under  the  age  of  18  years,  shall 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.  With  the  passage  of  the 
mothers’  pension  lav;  in  1915,  the  juvenile  court  was  given  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  coming  within  the  terms  of  this  act.1 2.  In  1919  tills 


1.  O.S.  Neb. , 1929:  43-201. 

2.  Ibid. , 43-202. 
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court  was  also  given  jurisdiction  in  divorce  or  alimony  cases  involving 
the  custody  of  children.  In  the  original  legislation3 4 5  it  was  provided 
that  the  district  judges  should  have  jurisdiction  in  these  courts,  ex- 
cept when  absent  from  the  county,  in  which  case  the  county  judges  should 
act.  A subsequent  provision1*',  however,  gives  concurrent  jurisdiction  to 
the  county  and  district  courts  with  the  exception  of  those  counties  in 
which  the  population  is  more  than  50,000.  In  these  counties,  the  county 
judge  is  not  to  act  except  in  the  absence  of  the  district  judge.  As  will 
be  noted,  both  of  these  provisions,  although  somewhat  contradictory,  stil 
stand  in  the  last  compiled  edition  of  the  statutes. 

While  the  Juveni^  court  early  begins  to  take  on  administrative 
functions,  especially  in  relation  to  dependent  children,  (as  under  the 
Mothers’  Pension  Act),  it  was  an  entirely  natural  development  in  view 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  founders  of  the  juvenile  court  as  an  agency  deal 
Ing  with  children’s  problems  generally.  Changes  in  the  field  of  social 
work,  particularly  the  development  of  the  social  security  program,  have 
raised  questions  concerning  the  advisability  of  the  juvenile  court  ex- 
ercising an  administrative  function.  Jane  Uoey,  speaking  on  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  before  a district  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Conference  for 
Social  Work,  made  the  following  statement: 


"It  isn’t  American  tradition  to  have  an  administrative 
agency  supervising  a judicial  agency,  so  if  mothers’ 
pension  funds  are  to  be  matched  by  Federal  grants,  some 
plan  must  be  adopted  to  take  from  the  courts  administra- 
tion of  this  assistance  and  put  it  under  some  agency  sub- 
ject to  the  state  agency.  The  judges  in  the  courts  are 
not  likely  to  be  willing  to  have  a state  agency  reverse 
their  decisions,  so  the  tendency  is  to  take  these  ques- 
tions of  dependency  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chil- 
dren’s courtB  and  put  them,  under  an  administrative  agency."-* 


There  are  several  other  provisions  in  the  law  which  relate' 
especially  to  counties  of  over  50,000  population.  In  these  counties 
the  district  judges  are  to  choose  one  of  their  number  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  juvenile  court  judge.  lie  is  to  serve  throughout  his 
term,  unless  the  judges  choose  another  of  their  number  so  to  act. 

This  last  provision  has  resulted  in  a most  unfortunate  situation  in 
the  one  county  in  which  a rotation  of  judges  is  practiced  regularly. 
Frequent  changes  in  judges  have  led  to  frequent  changes  in  policy; 
the  judge  who  has  been  best  fitted  to  occupy  the  juvenile  court  bench 
formerly  served  over  a long  period,  but  duo  to  the  change  in  the  law 


3.  Ibid. . 45-222. 

4.  Ibid. . 45-204. 

5.  Joey,  Jane.  "Social  Security",  Nebraska  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Bui.  Vol.  IV,  No.  Ill  (Lincoln,  July,  1936). 
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permitting  rotation  with  three  other  “district  judges  in  thin  district, 
he  has  been  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  only  about  one -fourth  of  the 
time.  At  least  one  of  the  other  judges  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
juvenile  court,  its  policies  and  procedures.  lie  is  convinced  that 
children  should  he  tried  in  the  criminal  court  and  attempts  to  make 
his  hearings  as  much  like  criminal  court  hearings  as  possible.  lie 
believes  the  juvenile  court  is  responsible  for  the  increase  in  de- 
linquency. Only  a slight  change  in  the  statute  would  be  necessary- 
in  order  to  prevent  such  rotation  and  many  persons  feel  that  this 
change  should  be  made  at  once . 

In  practice,  the  county  judges  handle  all  cases  of  depend- 
ency, delinquency  and  neglect  in  76  of  th<?  counties  of  the  state,  the 
district  judge  in  eight  counties,  and  the  district  or  the  county  judge 
in  seven  counties.  Two  counties  gave  no  information  on  this  point, 
as  they  stated  that  they  never  had  any  cases  of  this  type.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  4l  counties  of  the  state  there  wore  no  ju- 
venile court  hearings  during  the  six  months  period  immediately-  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  this  survey.  (March  1,  1956).  This  does  not 
take  into  consideration  mothers1  pension  cases.  The  fact  that  4l 
counties  did  not  use  the  court  does  not  moan  that  there  were  no  cases 
of  dependency  and  neglect  within  those  counties  but  does  show  that  if 
there  was  a knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  court  there  wo.s  also 
knowledge  of  its  complete  inadequacy.  In  the  remaining  52  counties, 
there  were  51?  formal  hearings  which  are  not  recorded,  but  79  of  the 
formal  hearings  mentioned  took  place  in  this  court;  118  of  those  men- 
tioned were  heard  in  the  Lancaster  County  court.  Thus  218  cases,  or 
an  average  of  about  four  cases  per  county  were  heard  in  the  courts  of 
the  remaining  59  counties  of  the  state,  during  a six -months  period. 

It  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  juvenile  courts  of  Nebraska  are  not 
doing  a great  deal  in  assisting  the  young  people  of  the  state  in 
meeting  their  problems. 

Although  few  of  the  persons  serving  as  juvenile  court  judges 
are  as  violently  opposed  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  court  as  the 
judge  mentioned  above,  they  are  almost  without  exception,  entire ly 
untrained  and  unqualified  for  the  work  which  they  are  doing.  Many 
have  no  conception  whatever  of  the  purpose  and  philosophy  underlying 
a juvenile  court.  In  fact,  one  is  almost  safe  in  saying  that  with 
the  exception  of  five  or  six  counties,  there  arc  no  juvenile  courts 
in  Nebraska.  Persons  who  are  now  acting  as  juvenile  court  judges 
have  cone  from  varied  fields  of  experience.  Grocers,  farmers,  den- 
tists, doctors,  school  teachers,  county  commissioners,  bank  clerks, 
and  lawyers,  are  among  those  now  sitting  as  judges  in  tho  juvenile 
court.  It  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  information  as  to  whether  or 
not  those  persons  had  actually  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  Many  wero 
extremely  loath  to  answer  questions  on  this  point.  An  attempt  was 
later  made  to  chock  on  this  matter  with  several  state  officials,  but 
apparently  there  arc  no  records  on  file  containing  this  information. 
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It  was  estimated  "by  one  of  the  officials  contacted  that  not  nore  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  county  judges  of  the  state  were  members  of  the  tar. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  field  supervisors  of  this  survey  that  35  l/3 
per  cent  would  nore  nearly  represent  the  nuxiber  who  have  had  this  train- 
ing. The  adequacy  of  the  services  rendered  varies  greatly.  One  old 
man,  8l  years  of  age,  who  has  had  no  legal  training  and  whose  experi- 
ence is  that  of  a storekeeper  first  attempts  to  "scare  all  delinquents" 
brought  into  court.  If  this  method  fails  he  immediately  commits  the 
children  concerned  to  an  institution.  The  judge  in  one  county  has 
acted  in  his  present  capacity  for  30  years.  It  seems  that  his  case  is 
in  all  probability  unique  and  yet  is  is  no  less  appalling.  He  con- 
fuses adoptions  with  delinquency  and  stated  that  ho  "wondered  if  ap- 
prenticing children  to  the  reformatory  would  not  solve  the  terrible 
adoption  problem."  He  also  stated  that  he  was  "going  to  visit  the 
reformatory  in  a few  week s and  might  bring  home  a couple  of  adoptions." 


Another  person  who  acts  as  juvenile  court  judge  has  taken 
all  courses  in  this  field  offered  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
has  studied  carefully  the  juvenile  court  work  being  done  in  several 
of  the  leading  courts  of  the  country.  The  criminal  cases  in  this 
community  have  declined  6 5 per  cent  since  this  judge  has  occupied 
the  juvenile  court  bench.  One  district  judge  who  deals  in  juvenile 
court  cases  has  spent  years  in  trying  to  improve  the  standards  of 
work  done  in  the  state,  in  this  field.  One  of  his  major  interests 
has  been  the  formulation  and  attempted  passage  of  a more  adequate 
juvenile  court  law. 


The  fact  that  there  are  in  the  state  a few  juvenile  court 
judges  of  til©  type  of  the  last  two  mentioned  convinces  persons  in- 
terested and  informed  on  this  problem  that  the  juvenile  court  as  an 
institution  should  be  maintained  at  least  until  such  time  as  a more 
adequate  substitute  is  available. 


Of  the  515  cases  of  dependency,  delinquency,  and  neglect 
heard  during  the  six  months  period  mentioned,  the  records  available 
showed  the  following  dispositions  made  by  the  judges. 
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TABLE  IX 


CoDnitnont3  to  Institutions 

Institution  Uunber  Connittod 


State  Girls  Training  School , Geneva 

State  Hone  for  Dependent  Children,  Lincoln  ..... 

State  Hone  for  Feeble -ninded,  Beatrice  

State  Industrial  Hone,  Milford 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Kearney 

State  W one no  Refornatory,  York  

Child  Saving  Institute,  Onaha 

Father  Flanagan’s  Boys'1  Hone,  Boys’  Town  

House  of  Good  Shepherd,  Onaha  

Hattie  B.  Munroe  Hone  for  Crippled  Children, 
Onaha 

Imianuel  Childrens  Hone,  Onaha  

Mothers  Jewels  Hone,  York 

St.  Janes  Orphanage,  Onaha 

St.  Thoms  Orphanage,  Lincoln 


28 

19 

22 

2 

49 

9 

1 

6 

3 

.1 


2 

if 

7 

3 


Total 


l46 


TABLE  X 

_ Cases  Placed  on  Probation  _ 

Person  responsible  for  supervision  Number  under  Supervision 


Superintendent  of  Schools  1 

County  Sheriff - 10 

Probation  Officer  68 

County  Judge  3 

Court  29 

County  Attorney  1 

Marshall  1 

Chief  of  Police  4 

Relatives  51 

Volunteer  Probation  Officers  70 

Unknown 7 

Total 245 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  record 
stated  that  the  child  had  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
court  it  was  i impossible  to  know  whether  the  judge  or  the  probation 
officer  carried  the  responsibility. 


The  remaining  cases  were  disposed  of  in  various  manners  as 


follows : 


TABLE  XI 

Miscellaneous  Dispositions 


Disposition  Hunter  of  Cases 


Placed  under  supervision  of  State  Child  Welfare 

Bureau  1 

Placed  under  supervision  of  Omaha  Child  Welfare 

Association  2 

Eoforred  to  District  Court  1 

Served  jail  sentence  1 

Boarded  out  5 

Returned  to  state  of  local  residence  7 

Released  on  Bond  1 

Mental  cases  placed  under  observation  2 

Released  from  probation  2 

Ho  court  entry  2 

Dismissed  (no  plan)  71 

Decisions  pending  29 

Total  124 


Three  of  the  girls  committed  to  the  Girls'  Training  School 
at  Geneva  disappeared  before  they  wore  taken  to  the  institution.  The 
records  studied  were  in  most  counties  very  inadequate  but  it  was  noted 
that  commitments  to  institutions  depended  upon  the  viewpoint  of  tho 
judge  rather  than  upon  the  problem  of  the  child  or  of  tho  offense  for 
which  he  was  brought  into  court.  In  one  county  two  toys  woro  charged 
with  burglary,  one  was  put  on  probation,  with  his  father  acting  as 
probation  officer,  the  other  who  had  no  family  was  sent  to  the  In- 
dustrial School.  Another  boy  who  was  sent  to  this  same  institution 
was  brought  in  on  the  complaint  that  "ho  wandered  the  streets  and 
could  give  no  account  of  himself."  Investigation  revealed  the  fact 
that  his  mother  was  dead  and  his  father  did  not  provide  a home  for 
him.  Nevertheless,  he  was  sent  to  a reform  school.  A girl  charged 
only  with  being  "boy  crazy"  was  committed  to  the  Girls  Training 
School.  Some  judges  use ' placement  in  a correctional  institution 
as  a last  resort  in  cases  of  alleged  delinquency;  others  uso  it  al- 
most routinely.  In  many  cases,  probation  is  used  most  carelessly, 
and  in  only  a very  few  instances  docs  it  moan  more  than  a system 
of  routine  reporting  by  the  child  to  the  probation  officer.  Tory 
little  is  done  in  attempting  to  roach  tho  root  of  tho  child's  dif- 
ficulty or  to  treat  his  problem  by  treating  tho  causes  which  led 
to  its  development. 
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It  is,  of  course,  inpossfble  for  a juvenile  court  s ye ton 
to  achieve  even  an  approximate  success  without  the  aid  of  adequate 
probation  service.  The  law  provides6  that  the  district  judge  having 
the  juvenile  court  docket  may  appoint  probation  officers  who  shall 
receive  no  condensation  except  in  counties  having  a population  of 
over  30,000.  Salaries  for  these  offices  are  fixed  by  law  and  there 
arc  no  stipulations  made  regarding  qualifications.  Thus  only  two 
counties  of  the  state  could,  under  the  provisions  of  this  lav/  employ 
probation  officers  whose  duties  were  solely  that  of  this  office.  The 
mothers'  pension  law7  does  make  possible  the  employment  of  "competent 
persons  of  good  character"  who  in  those  counties  in  which  probation 
officers  are  not  paid  under  the  juvenile  court  law  may  be  paid  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  decided  upon  by  the  county  commissioners.  The 
responsibilities  of  this  person  aro  supposed  to  include  investigation 
and  supervision  of  mothers*  pension  cases  and  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  such  a person  has  boon  employed  the  routine  duties  of  a proba- 
tion officer  of  the  juvenile  court  arc  also  his  responsibility. 

Thorough  investigation  of  the  case,  by  an  officer  of  the 
court  before  the  court  hearing  is  made  in  only  a few  counties.  Many 
judges  stated  that  all  of  tho  facts  in  the  case  were  brought  out  at 
the  hearing  and  therefore  investigation  was  unnecessary.  One  of  the 
field  supervisors  attended  a hearing  at  which  the  District  Judge  pre- 
sided. The  probation  officer  who  had  known  tho  case  ovor  a period  of 
time  was  present,  but  was  not  called  upon  to  give  the  information 
which  she  had  or  to  make  any  recommendations  regarding  the  case.  The 
judge  committed  the  child  to  Kearney  and  after  he  had  made  his  deci- 
sion asked  tho  probation  officer  if  she  would  care  to  make  any  re- 
marks. She  attempted  to  state  her  opinion  and  the  Judge  seeing  that 
it  did  not  coincide  with  his  own, closed  the  incident  by  saying,  "That 
is  all.  I withdraw  ny  question."  Another  judge  stated  that  ho  pre- 
ferred to  know  nothing  about  the  case  before  it  camo  into  court,  as 
he  felt  that  in  this  way  he  would  bo  able  to  make  a more  unbiased  de- 
cision. Surely  such  attitudes  aro  a far  cry  from  the  hopes  of  tho 
persons  who  wore  interested  in  the  establishment  of  tho  juvenile  court 
as  a treatment  center. 

Persons  serving  in  tho  capacity  of  paid  probation  officers 
have  with  few  exceptions  had  no  training  or  experience  which  would 
especially  qualify  then  for  dealing  with  the  fundamental  problems 
underlying  the  behavior  problems  of  children.  Few  of  them  realize 
their  own  inadequacy,  and  believing  that  their  task  is  a simple  one 
do  little  toward  attempting  to  educate  themselves  for  dealing  with 
it.  The  few  probation  officers  in  the  state  who  have  a real  under- 
standing of  their  task  arc  achieving  remarkable  results,  although 
they  have  few  facilities  with  which  to  work.  Tho  attitude  of  one  of 


6.  C.S.  Neb.,  ^3-207. 

7.  Ibid.,  43-410. 
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those  workers  was  noted  particularly  "by  the  fiold  supervisor.  With 
few  facilities  with  which  to  work  and  littlo  encouragement  this 
woman  was  accepting  as  a personal  responsibility  each  case  committed 
to  her  care.  Her  day  did  not  end  at  five  o’clock.  Sho  was  on  call 

at  any  time  that  she  night  ho  needed  and  no  problem  was  too  difficult 

for  her  to  attempt  a solution,  by  a careful  study  of  the  causes.  It 
is  impossible  to  measure  the  value  of  tho  work  which  sho  is  doing  and 

it  is  greatly  to  bo  regretted  that  more  persons  of  hor  type  are  not 

employed  in  the  juvenile  courts  of  Nebraska, 

Probation  to  relatives  most  frequently  means  simply  dis- 
missal of  the  case  after  a lecture  from  the  judge,  although  in  sev- 
eral instances  there  was  evidence  that  at  least  some  attempt  had 
been  made  at  a solution  of  certain  of  the  problems  which  had  re- 
sulted in  the  court  hearing. 

Rfony  of  the  71  cases  dismissed  might  well  have  profited  by 
further  study  and  treatment  and  the  difficulties  of  the  children  con- 
cerned are  undoubtedly  not  at  an  end,  Tho  case  of  James  A,  contains 
no  more  complicated  problems  than  many  of  those  ivhich  were  dismissod 
with  no  attempt  at  treatment.  James  was  brought  into  court  because 
of  truancy  from  school.  Ho  had  previously  boon  picked  up  for  steal- 
ing, and  he  was  a victim  of  congenital  syphilis.  At  tho  hearing 
James  was  found  to  be  delinquent  in  school  attendance  and  was  or- 
dered to  attend  school  regularly,  make  good  in  his  studios,  and 
take  his  lunch  at  school  until  tho  end  of  the  semester,  Tho  case 
was  dismissed  with  no  attempt  at  a study  of  the  underlying  causes 
of  his  delinquency  and  no  attempt  to  meet  tho  perfectly  obvious 
need  for  treatment  of  the  syphilitic  condition.  Ono  sees  much 
tragedy  ahead  for  James  and  wonders  for  hop;  much  of  it  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court  will  be  responsible. 

The  problem  of  proper  detention  facilities  for  juvenile 
delinquents  before  and  after  their  court  hearing  Is  particularly  dif- 
ficult in  rural  counties  where  few  cases  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities .8  9 The  Nebraska  Juvenile  Court  lav;  was  amended  In  1907 
to  permit  county  boards  to  establish  and  maintain  detention  homes 
in  connection  with  their  Juvenile  Courts.9  Only  the  urban  counties 
of  Douglas  and  Lancaster  have  established  and  are  maintaining  such 
homes.  In  other  counties,  various  means  are  employed  to  care  for 
children  during  the  period  of  detention.  The  lax-/,  howovor,  seeks 
to  protect  the  child  by  restricting  the  places  where  counties  may 
detain  their  delinquents.  It  provides  that  no  child  under  l4  years 
of  age  may  be  committed  to  a jail  or  police  station,  but  shall  bo 


8.  Willson,  Elise.  Detention  Facilities  for  Juvenile  Wards  in 
Nebraska , (Master's  thesis),  Department  of  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1931. 

9.  C.S.  1929:  43-220. 
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placed  under  the  care  of  the  sheriff,  police,  or  probation  officer 
who  shall  keep  the  child  in  some  suitable  place  "outs j do  of  the  en- 
closure of  any  jail  or  police  station".  No  child  under  16  nay  be 
confined  in  the  same  yard  or  enclosure  with  adult  convicts,  or  nay 
even  brought  into  such  yard  or  building. 10 

Of  the  515  children  who  had  a fornal  hearing  in  the  juve- 
nile courts  of  the  state  during  the  six  months'  period  under  consid- 
eration, detention  was  used  in  87  cases.  The  places  of  detention 
for  these  children  were  as  follows: 


Officer’s  Hone  .............  1 

Private  Institution 1 

Ref ernatory,  York  1 

Hotel 1 

Private  Hone 1 

Hospital  2 

Office  of  Chief  of  Police  3 

Roon  in  Court  House  4 

Poorhouse  4 

Detention  Hones 32 

County  and  City  Jails  37 


The  juvenile  court  surely  has  not  fulfilled  all  of  the 
hopes  that  were  held  for  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Modi- 
fication of  the  program  of  the  court  would  seen  to  be  a necessary 
objective  if  children  are  to  benefit  to  the  fullest  extent  fron  the 
developing  knowledge  of  specialists  in  the  field  of  child  care. 

C,  The  Delinquent  Child*'1 


A delinquent  child  according  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  of 
Nebraska,  is  one  under  the  age  of  18  years  who  violates  any  law  or 
any  municipal  ordinance;  is  incorrigible  or  ungovernable,  or  habitu- 
ally disobedient  and  beyond  the  control  of  his  parent,  guardian,  cus- 
todian, or  other  lawful  authority;  is  habitually  truant,  without  just 
cause  and  without  the  consent  of  his  parent,  guardian,  or  other  cus- 
todian, repeatedly  deserts  his  homo  or  place  of  abode;  engagesin  any 
occupation  which  is  in  violation  of  law,  associates  with  immoral  or 
vicious  persons;  frequents  any  place , the  existence  of  which  is  in 
violation  of  law;  habitually  uses  obscene  or  profane  language;  bogs 
or  solicits  alms  or  money  in  public  palaces  under  any  pretense;  or  so 


10.  Ibid.,  43-212. 

11.  The  data  for  this  section  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  records  of 
the  juvenile  courts  of  the  state  for  the  six  months  preceding 
date  of  the  beginning  of  the  Survey. 
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deports  himself  as  to  wilfully  injure  or  endanger  the  morals  or  health 
of  himself  or  others.1 

Of  the  515  cases  heard  in  the  juvenile  courts  during  the  six 
month*  immediately  preceding  March  1,  1956,  petitions  alleging  delin- 
quency were  filed  on  585,  or  almost  75  per  cent.  In  20  of  those  cases 
there  was  no  further  notation  and  thus  the  nature  of  the  problems  in- 
volved is  unknown.  However,  in  562  cases  a definite  charge  was  made. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  nature  of  theso  charges. 

Charges  by  sex  with  per  cent  distribution  and  number  of 
counties  represented,  September  1,  1955  to  March  1,  1956: 


TABES  XII 


Charge 

Total 

Humber  of 
Boys 

’ Children 
Girls 

Bor  cent 
Distribution 

Number  of  Coun- 
ties Represented 

Injury  to  person 

12 

12 

0 

5.5 

6 

Sex  offenses 

19 

1 

18 

5.5 

8 

Stealing 

206 

196 

10 

56.9 

51 

Violations  of  or- 

dors  and  <?rdi- 

nances 

8 

5 

5 

2.2 

5 

Injury  to  property  34 

54 

0 

9.4 

6 

Incorrigibility, 

tunning  away, 

truancy 

79 

45 

54 

21.9 

17 

Aiding  and  abet- 

ting  a delin- 

quent 

2 

1 

1 

0.5 

2 

Violation  of  parole  2 

2 

0 

0.5 

2 

Total 

562 

296 

66 

100.0 

Forty-seven  counties  recorded  no 

delinquency  hearing  during 

the  six  months  period  under  consideration. 

This  was  due. 

in  some  cases 

to  the  fact  that 

cases  were  handled  informally  and  no  record  was  made. 

In  January,  1956,  the  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau 

. sent  a ques- 

tionnaire  to  all  county  judges  requesting  them  to  discuss 

local  delin- 

quency  problems  and  community  needs  for  preventing  delinquency.  Al- 

though  many  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  and 

. evidently 

1*  C.S.  Neb. , 1921 : 4.3-201.  Cf3.  laws  Hob.,  Spec,  So sc.,  1955:  PP. 
lBl-i82  for  definition  of  "delinquent  child"  as  pertains  to  state 
Social  Security  Act. 
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Gave  little  thought to  the  natter,  others  apparently  pave  it  serious 
consideration.  Many  suggested  that  the  greatest  need  was  "bettor 
hone  traininc  and  a Greater  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  parents;  others  suggested  the  value  of  a full -tine  worker  skill- 
ed in  dealing  with  children’s  problems.  The  "liquor  problem"  com- 
bined with  the  public  and  unsupervised  danc©  halls  and  pool  hall?  is 
of  groat  concern  in  several  places.  Lack  of  employment  for  parents 
and  for  older  children  is,  of  course,  another  grave  and  fundamental 
problem.  Again  and  again  county  judges  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  lack  of  adequate  recreational  facilities  was  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Throughout  the  state  re- 
creational facilities  are  few  and  unorganized  except  in  the  largo 
municipalities.  Of  the  93  counties  31  reported  having  playgrounds. 
Many  of  these  playgrounds  have  no  equipment  and  very  few  of  them 
have  any  supervision.  Camp  Firo  Girls,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 

4-1!  Club  organizations , Y.M.C.A. , and  Y.W.C.A.  are  making  a valuable 
contribution  tut  reach  only  a limited  number.  Churches  are  contri- 
buting relatively  little  in  this  field.  The  V/PA  recreational  pro- 
gram now  getting  under  way  in  ITebraska  should  bo  of  great  aid  to 
communities  in  need  of  assistance  and  guidance  regarding  recreation- 
al activities.  Communities  will  bo  aided  in  building  and  organizing 
the  resources  at  hand.  The  program  includes  social  recreation,  phys- 
ical activities,  arts  and  crafts,  music  and  drama,  and  in  addition 
to  providing  community  recreation  will  also  give  useful  and  suitable 
employment  to  those  unemployed  persons  capable  of  assisting  in  such 
a program.  To  date-  there  arc  13  counties  taking  advantage  of  this 
service  and  434  persons  arc  being  employed.  Heading  is  not  a pos- 
sibility as  a leisure  time  activity  in  many  sections  of  the  state, 
due  to  the  inadequacy  of  library  facilities. 

Truancy  is  frequently  closely  re  la  tod  to  delinquency.  Ne- 
braska has  very  little  machinery  for  combating  the  problem  of  tru- 
ancy. The  Nebraska  law  provides  that  Boards  of  Education  in  cities 
of  the  first  class  and  county  superintendents  in  the  counties  shall 
appoint  attendance  officers  who  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  law.2  This  law  is  apparently  largely  ignored. 
In  an  attempt  to  got  definite  information  regarding  this  point  a 
letter  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  all  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
the  state.  Sixty-five  roplied  and  it  was  found  that  in  these  65 
counties  there  were  only  15  persons  employed  as  attendance  officers. 
Attendance  ranged  from  30  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 

Visiting  teachers,  trained  and  skilled  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  school  children  arc  almost  unknown  in  the  state.  At  the 
present  time  the  Lincoln  public  schools  arc  the  only  educational 
system  taking  advantage  of  this  type  of  service  as  a means  of  reduc- 
ing the  delinquency  rate  in  the  community. 


2. 


C.S.  Nob. , 1929:  79-1914. 
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The  state  has  established  and  mintains  two  institutions 
primarily  concerned  with  the  care  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents. The  work  being  done  in  these  two  centers  is  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  following  pages.  Two  private  institutions  in  Douglas 
County,  maintained  by  the  Catholic  Church,  admit  delinquents:  Fa- 

ther Flanagan’s  Hone  for  Boys  and  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
for  Girls. 


State  Industrial  School  for  Boys 


History  and  Organization.  The  State  Industrial  School  for  male 
juvenile  offenders,  located  about  three  niles  west  of  Kearney,  was 
established  in  1879  for  the  care  of  both  boys  and  girls,  but  lias 
been  used  for  the  care  of  boys  only,  since  1891.  It  is  a ’’school 
for  the  retention,  education,  discipline,  industrial  training  and 
reformation  of  male  juvenile  offenders. "The  boys  committed  to 
the  school  shall  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  morality  and 
in  such  useful  branches  of  knowledge  a3  arc  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  They  shall  also  be  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mechanical  arts  and  such  practical  trades  as  are 
best  suited  to  their  age,  strength,  and  capacity,  and  best  adapted 
to  secure  them  a livelihood  after  leaving  the  school.”1 2  The  in- 
stitution is  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Buildings  and  Grounds.  The  School  is  located  on  602  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  the  state,  and  75  additional  acres  which  are 
leased.  The  buildings,  which  were  constructed  from  i860  to  1882, 
arc  all  in  a good  state  of  repair.  No  new  buildings  were  added 
until  1920,  when  the  Superintendent’s  residence  and  a hospital 
were  built.  In  1922  a combined  gymnasium  and  auditorium  was  added. 

There  are  five  cottages,  all  similar  in  design,  each 
having  a living  room  and  wash  room  in  the  basement,  a school  room, 
and  rooms  for  the  company  manager  and  his  wife  on  the  first  floor, 
and  a dormitory  for  about  45  boys  on  the  second  floor.  The  cot- 
tages are  each  occupiod  by  companies  of  boys  knewn  as  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E.  The  sanitary  provisions  are  most  inadequate,  the  only 
bathing  facilities  in  each  cottage  being  one  shower  bath.  Toilet 
and  lavatory  facilities  are  also  limited.  The  living  rooms  are 
barren  and  cheerless  and  there  is  nothing  about  them  which  would 
contribute  to  a homelike  and  pleasant  atmosphere.  There  are  no 
bars  at  the  windows  but  they  are  covered  with  hail  screens  which 
accomplish  the  same  purpose.  The  dormitories  which  are  equipped 
with  double -deck  beds  are  extremely  crowded. 


1.  C.S.  Neb.  1929:  85-1101. 

2.  Ibid:  85-1102. 


There  are  no  fire  escapes  on  the  cottages  and  no  fire  drills 
are  held.  There  are  fire  extinguishers  in  each  building.  A night 
watchman  is  employed. 

The  hospital  has  a capacity  of  fron  20  to  30  hods,  depend- 
ing on  the  number  placed  in  wards.  There  are  l4  alcoves  for  single 
beds. 

The  Trades  Building  contains  the  congregate  dining  roon.  and 
kitchen,  a school  roon,  the  shoe  shop,  tailor  shop,  printing  office, 
carpenter  shop,  laundry,  kroon  shop  and  "bakery.  The  Administration 
Building  which  is  used  entirely  "by  the  employees  contains  the  offices, 
library,  dining  roon  for  employees  and  their  families  and  living  Quar- 
ters for  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  Steward,  Dairyman,  Bandmaster, 
and  Parole  Officer.  M:st  of  the  enployees  who  are  married  occupy  two 
rooms,  but  some  with  larger  families  have  three  and  four  room. 

The  institution  needs  more  adequate  cottage  facilities  for 
the  care  of  the  boys  so  that  they  will  not  be  living  under  such  crowd- 
ed conditions.  In  building  new  cottages,  modern  designing  and  plan- 
ning for  the  housing  of  boys  in  correctional  institutions  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  studied. 

There  is  alsC  an  urgent  need  for  a well-equipped  school 
building.  The  room  now  used  ae  school  rooms  in  the  cottages  could 
advantageously  be  put  to  other  uses.  They  night  be  used  as  living 
rooms  and  the  rooms  now  used  for  this  purpose  converted  into  dining 
rooms  and  kitchens  so  that  each  company  of  boys  could  eat  in  its  own 
cottage.  If  for  any  reason  this  is  not  practical,  the  present  liv- 
ing rooms  cohld  be  well  utilized  as  playrooms. 

In  any  event  it  would  be  commendable  to  try  to  transform 
the  boys*  living  rooms  into  rooms  which  might  partially  approximate 
a few  of  the  elements  found  in  a normal  homo  and  in  which  the  chil- 
dren might  relax  in  comfortable  chairs,  and  road  or  study  with  good 
lighting  equipment. 


Finances . The  following  figures  on  costs  of  operation  were 
supplied  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1935: 


Salaries  and  wages $25,974.37 

Supplies 44,396.91 

Expense  s . 5,551.28 

Material,  parts  and  repairs  for  upkeep  4,357.86 

Equipment 2,311.72 

Fixed  charges,  state  aid  and  contributions  300.00 

Total $83,392.14 
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The  average  dally  innate  population  for  the  last  biennium 
was  198  hoys  and  the  per  capita  cost  per  nonth  was  $30.15. 


Personnel.  The  Board  of  Control  appoints  the  Superintendent , 
and  the  Assistant  Superintendent.  The  Superintendent  hires  the 
Physician,  Steward,  Matron,  Parole  Officer  and  all  other  employees. 


On  April  30,  1936,  33  full-tine  workers  and  nine  part- 
tine  workers  were  employed.  Of  the  latter,  one  was  the  physician, 
six  were  cottage  matrons  whose  duties  consisted  of  supervising  the 
boys’  cleaning  work  during  the  morning  in  six  buildings,  and  two 
supervised  hoys  in  the  vegetable  room  and  patch  room  respectively. 
The  positions  listed  were : 


Superintendent 1 

Assistant  Superintendent 1 

Steward 1 

Parole  Officer 1 

Matron - 1 

Physician 1 

Secretary 1 

Company  Managers  5 

Teachers  3 

Band  Director 1 

Vegetable  Woman 1 

Patch  room  woman  1 

Cottage  Matrons 5 

Trades  Building  Matron  1 

Baker 1 


Supervisor  of  dining  rooms...  2 


Cooks  2 

Engineers 2 

Dairyman 1 

Carpenter 1 

Poultry  man 1 

Shoemaker 1 

Printer 1 

Tailor 1 

Laundress 1 

Gardener 1 

Night  Watchman  1 

Farmer 1 


Force  man,  general  chores 1 


Except  for  the  physician,  the  part-time  workers  received 
$16.00  per  month  and  maintenance.  They  were  usually  the  wives  of 
men  employed  at  the  institution.  Thirteen  wives  were  on  the  payroll, 
four  on  full-time  jobs.  Full-time  workers’  salaries  ranged  from  $513.00 
to  $2299.92  per  year.  Two  workers  wore  listed  as  full-time  workers  at 
a salary  of  $336.00  a year.  These  were  the  women  in  charge  of  the  boys’ 
dining  room  and  the  employees’  dining  room.  As  no  other  duties  were 
listed  these  should  probably  not  be  classified  as  full-time  jobs.  In 
addition  to  salaries,  the  employees  received  full  maintenance  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  main- 
tenance was  60.  The  monthly  salary  range  for  certain  of  the  positions 
was  as  follows : 
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TABLE  XIII 


Salary  Range 

of  Positions 

Position 

Monthly  Salary 

Superintendent  

Assistant  Superintendent 
Steward 

$191.66 

125.00 

100.00 

Parole  Officer  

100.00 

Physician 

57.00 

lVfe.tr  on 

70.00 

Secretary 

51.30 

Company  Managers 

Teachers 

Band  Director 

Engineers 

Tradesmen 

Farmers  

70.00  - 

45.00  - 
6 5.00  - 

70.00 
55.10 

55.00 

95.00 

62.00 
70.00 

The  present  Superintendent  has  teen  In  charge  of  the  insti- 
tution for  23  years.  lie  was  formerly  a Superintendent  of  village 
schools  for  eight  years  and  a County  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
eight  years.  lie  is  a high  school  graduate  and  has  had  a business 
course . 


The  Assistant  Superintendent  is  a high  school  graduate  and 
has  had  two  years  of  college  training.  He  has  served  the  institution 
in  his  present  capacity  since  1923,  hut  previous  to  that  time  he  had 
been  employed  at  the  institution  for  one  year  as  a recreational  di- 
rector and  one  year  as  a company  manager. 

The  Physician,  who  is  a graduate  of  a medical  school  and 
has  practiced  his  profession  for  38  years  has  been  employed  at  the 
institution  for  six  years. 

The  Steward,  who  has  been  employed  at  the  institution  for 
14  years,  is  a high  school  graduate  and  has  had  a business  course. 

He  had  previously  been  in  business  for  29  years,  20  years  of  tills  in 
the  grocery  business. 

The  Matron  supervises  domestic  work  at  the  institution  and 
has  charge  of  the  hospital.  She  has  had  some  college  work  and  has 
been  employed  at  the  school  for  16  years. 

The  Secretary  is  a high  school  graduate  and  has  had  previous 
experience  as  a deputy  clerk  of  a district  court. 
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The  Parole  Officer  who  is  a-  college  graduate  hut  who  has  had 
no  training  in  social  case  work  was  formerly  employed  as  a teacher  in 
the  institution.  He  has  hoen  in  his  present  position  for  five  years 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  institution  for  12  years. 

Of  the  five  company  managers , three  are  graduates  of  a Uni- 
versity or  Teachers'  College  and  two  have  had  some  training  in  a State 
Teachers'  College.  Throe  of  the  company  managers  also  servo  as  teachers. 

Among  the  six  employees  who  teach  school , four  are  college 
graduates  and  two  have  had  some  college  work.  Four  of  the  teachers  had 
had  teaching  experience  previous  to  being  employed  at  the  institution. 

No  special  musical  training  was  listed  for  the  Band  Director  and  he 
spends  loss  time  in  musical  activities  with  the  boys  than  in  his  other 
capacity  as  a painter. 

Among  the  other  eighteen  full-time  employees,  six  had  had 
some  education  beyond  high  school.  Three  had  been  employed  in  insti- 
tutional work  previous  to  their  present  jobs. 

The  tenure  of  office  seems  secure.  The  length  of  time  the 
employees  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  is  as  follows: 


TABLE  XIV 


Length  of  Service  of  Employees 


Length  of  Service 

Number  of  Employees 

Less  than  2 years 

4 

2 years,  less  than  5 years 

15 

5 years,  less  than  10  years  ... 

12 

10  years,  less  than  20  years 

. . 8 

20  years,  less  than  25  years ... 

3 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  company  managers  were  each 
responsible  for  from  42  to  45  boys.  There  was  no  training  program 
for  the  benefit  of  those  caring  for  the  children,  although  this 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  this  institution 
since  the  employees  have  had  little  in  the  way  of  technical  train- 
ing to  help  them  understand  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  factors  which  may  help  the  boys  to  a different  way  of  meeting 
life. 

The  hours  during  which  the  employees  Are  on  duty  aro 
most  unreasonable.  Continuous  duty,  oven  when  not  spent  in  ardu- 
ous tasks,  causes  fatigue  that  needs  to  be  offset  by  a more  ade- 
quate allowance  of  free  time.  The  company  managers  who  aro  on 
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duty  fron  5:30  in  the  afternoon  until  1:30  the  next  afternoon  have 
four  hours  off  each  afternoon,  tut  never  have  a Sunday  off  nor  a full 
24  hours.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  take  trips  away  from,  the  in- 
stitution and  have  the  change  which  is  so  necessary  to  those  living 
in  an  institution  and  confined  so  closely  during  the  24  hours  of  the 
day. 


The  rest  of  the  men  employed  have  four  hours  off  duty  daily 
and  every  other  evening  off.  On  the  alternate  nights  they  must  be  on 
call  duty  as  a guard  between  the  hours  of  seven  p.n.  and  five-thrity 
a.m.  When  there  are  runaways  during  these  hours,  they  are  called  on 
duty.  These  employees  have  every  other  Sunday  off. 

The  hours  for  the  office  Secretary  are  from  eight  to  six 
daily  except  on  Saturday,  when  she  is  through  at  three  o’clock.  She 
is  not  allowed  any  full  Sundays  off  duty  as  she  must  be  in  the  office 
until  ten  o’clock  each  Sunday  morning.  Two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay 
is  allowed  to  all  employees,  although  until  recently  this  amount  was 
given  only  to  the  officers.  Three  days’  sick  leave  is  granted. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  more  time  off  be  allowed. 
Employees  need  at  least  24  consecutive  hours  off  weekly,  or  prefer- 
ably 48  consecutive  hours  off  every  two  weeks.  The  latter  plan  would 
enable  them  to  leave  the  institution  and  get  entirely  away  from  their 
job  at  regular  intervals. 


Admissions,  Capacity  and  Population.  Commitment  to  the  State 
Industrial  School  is  made  by  a court  of  record.  ''When  a boy  of  sane 
mind,  under  the  age  of  18  years,  shall  be  found  guilty  of  any  crime 
except  murder  or  manslaughter,  or  who  for  want  of  proper  parental 
care  or  other  cause  is  growing  up  in  mendicancy  or  crime, ” 3 he  may  be 
committed  to  the  state  industrial  school. 

There  are  no  limitations  with  regard  to  a minimum  ago , and 
no  discrimination  with  respect  to  race  or  religion.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  boys  to  be  residents  of  Nebraska  but  a charge  of  delin- 
quency in  the  state  is  made  in  cases  of  non-residents.  In  the  ad- 
missions for  1935  there  were  eight  boys  who  were  apparently  non-resi- 
dents. One  of  these  was  a boy  who  had  escaped  from  a reform  school 
in  Illinois,  and  two  had  previously  been  in  the  Kansas  Industrial 
School  and  were  presumably  on  parole  fron  there.  It  seems  probable 
that  more  suitable  parole  plans  could  be  made  for  those  boys  In  the 
states  in  which  their  parents  and  relatives  reside.  Since  they  were 
already  under  the  jurisdiction  of  state  correctional  institutions, 
they  might  well  have  been  returned  there  for  care. 


3.  Ibid.,  83-1103. 


During  1935,  the  Industrial  School  had  128  new  admissions, 
representing  commitments  from.  different  counties,  with  the  great- 
est number  19,  coming  from  Douglas  County.  There  were  three  Negroes, 
four  Indians  and  121  white  boys  admitted.  The  religion  was  listed 
as  follows:  Protestant  9^,  Catholic  27,  None  1,  and  in  sir  cases  no 

information  was  recorded. 


TABLE  XV 

Ages  of  Children  Admitted  in  1935 


Ages  of  Children  Number  of  Children 


9 years  to  12  years 


12 

years , 

less 

than 

13 

- 3 

13 

years, 

less 

than 

14 

11 

14 

years , 

less 

than 

15 

23 

15 

years , 

less 

than 

16 

28 

16 

years , 

less 

than 

17 ... 

27 

17 

years , 

less 

than 

18... 

29 

18 

years 

2 

The  children  admitted  are  largely  in  the  older  ago  groups, 
with  67  per  cent  being  15  years  of  age  or  older  and  85  per  cent  be- 
ing 14  years  of  age  or  older.  It  would  bo  advisable  to  have  a min- 
imum age  limit  set  by  statute  which  would  prevent  the  commitment  of 
children  under  12  to  this  institution  provided  bGtter  facilities  can 
be  arranged.  These  boys  havo  not  usually  boon  involved  in  any  seri- 
ous misdemeanors  and  if  they  most  bo  removed  from  their  own  homes 
temporarily,  more  constructive  plans  could  probably  bo  made  which 
would  not  involve  commitment  to  a correctional  institution.  It  is 
a tragedy  to  throw  them  into  the  environment  of  an  institution  of 
this  sort.  All  of  these  oasos  ought  to  be  paroled  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  It  seems  most  unnecessary  to  beep  these  children  in 
the  institution  until  they  have  earned  18,000  credits. 

Two  bojrs  over  18  years  of  age,  were  admitted,  although  the 
law  states  they  must  be  under  18  years  of  age.  One  boy  was  18  years 
and  two  months  eld  at  admission,  and  the  other  boy  18  years  and  eight 
months.  One  was  committed  for  incorrigibility  and  the  other  one  for 
unclassified  delinquency.  No  explanation  was  recorded  by  the  court 
for  committing  the  boys  to  the  Industrial  School  instoad  of  to  the 
Keformatory  for  Men  which  provides  for  those  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  30.  Such  mistakes  in  commitments  could  apparently  be  corrected 
by  the  Board  of  Control  which  is  given  broad  powers  by  the  statute, 
as  follows;  "Except  where  otherwise  provided  by  law  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  thereof,  the  board  shall  have  control  of  admissions 
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to  all  institutions  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction.  Each  individual 
shall  he  assigned  to  the  institution  host  adapted  to  care  for  him  '* ^ 
That  this  provision  is  intended  to  apply  to  institutions  where  com- 
mitments are  made  hy  the  courts  is  apparent  fron  the  provisions  made 
for  transfer  fron  the  reformatory  to  the  penitentiary  hy  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  fron  the  penitentiary  the  the  reformatory  hy  the  Board 
of  Pardons.^ 

A most  significant  study  could  he  made  regarding  the  number 
and  causes  of  commitment  of  hoys  between  1 6 and  18  years  admitted  to 
the  Reformatory.  It  would  probably  he  wise  to  work  out  a policy  for 
this  age  group  w ith  regard  to  admissions  to  both  the  State  Reforma- 
tory and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  Such  a policy  might  help  in 
avoiding  too  much  overlapping  and  as  a result  the program  of  each  in- 
stitution night  he  more  adequately  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
group  admitted. 


TABES  XVT 

Status  of  Parents  of  Children  Admitted  in  1935 


Parental  Status 


Number  of  Children 


Both  parents  dead  4 

Mother  dead  15 

Father  dead  .............  15 

Parents  separated  ..  33 

Parents  living  together  62 

Mother  unmarried  1 


The  whereabouts  of  the  parents  could  not  he  accurately  ob- 
tained hut  they  were  mainly  in  their  own  homes.  One  father  was  in  a 
hospital  for  mental  disease  and  one  mother  was  in  a correctional  In- 
stitution. 


4.  C.S.  Neb,.  1929:  83-127. 

5.  Ibid. . 83-1Q08  and  83-1009. 
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TABLE  XVII 


Places  fron  which  Children  Admitted  in  1935 


Place 

Number  of  Children 

Own  home  

109 

Relative's  home  

8 

Boarding  home  

2 

Free  home  

2 

Institution  

3 

Unknown  

4 

The  cause  of  admission  is  usually  listed  as  delinquency  al- 
though in  few  instances  is  the  type  of  delinquency  given.  In  the 
cases  where'  the  reason  for  commitment  was  not  recorded  with  the  ad- 
mission information,  the  court  commitments  and  the  history  sheet  ac- 
companying some  of  then  were  consulted  for  this  information,  hut  there 
still  were  some  cases  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  any  cause 
for  commitment  other  than  ’’delinquency.  ’’ 


TABLE  XVIII 

Reasons  for  Commitment  of  Children  Admitted  in  1935 
Reason  for  Commitment  Humber  of  Children 


Auto  theft  - - 19 

Breaking  and  entering  — - 23 

Carrying  concealed  weapons . - 1 

Dependency  and  neglect. 1 

Forgery , 3 

Incorrigibility  * ,. - l4 

Larceny-theft * 33 

Sex  offense  - - 2 

Truancy  - habitual  runaways  8 

Unclassified  delinquency 17 

Violation  of  probation  7 


Stealing  of  one  form  or  another  was  the  primary  cause  of  de- 
linquency in  75  cases  or  58  per  cent  of  the  admissions.  In  addition 
to  this  number  some  of  the  boys  who  had  broken  their  probation  had 
been  involved  in  theft,  and  undoubtedly  some  of  the  cases  of  unclassi- 
fied delinquency  would  add  to  the  number  in  which  stealing  was  the 
principal  offense. 
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There  is  no  excuse  for  having  even  ono  hoy  admitted  because 
of  dependency  and  neglect.  In  this  case  there  had  been  no  delinquent 
action  on  the  hoy's  part  and  no  charges  wore  filed  against  him.  The 
difficulty  was  a poor  hone  environment  and  delinquency  on  the  part  of 
the  toy's  father.  In  at  least  three  other  cases , boyish  pranks  seem- 
ed to  he  the  only  cause  for  commitment. 

One  hoy  committed  for  incorrigibility  was  an  intelligent 
youngster,  15  years  old,  and  in  the  11th  grade  in  school.  lie  showed 
animosity  toward  his  parents  only,  hut  got  along  very  well  with  every- 
one else.  The  judge  believed  the  hoy  would  mice  good  elsewhere  than- 
in  his  own  home  and  committed  him  to  the  Industrial  School.  There  he 
is  deprived  of  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  school  worh  and  when  ho  is 
paroled  will  probably  find  it  moot  difficult  to  return  to  school  and 
go  on  from  whero  he  loft  off.  It  is  probable  that  ho  should  receive 
education  beyond  high  school  as  other  members  of  the  family  have  at- 
tended college.  It  seems  a useless  waste  for  this  boy  to  bo  in  an 
institution  where  his  education  cannot  bo  continued  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly doubtful  whether  his  adjustment  at  home  will  bo  improved  by 
his  stay  in  the  School.  It  does  not  seem  too  groat  an  assumption  to 
say  that  a more  constructive  program,  could  certainly  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  this  boy  outside  of  an  institution. 

In  another  caso  in  which  the  charge  was  truancy,  the  judgo 
wrote  that  if  he  had  had  a home  for  the  boy  ho  would  not  have  com- 
mitted him.  The  boy  himself  had  asked  to  bo  sent  to  the  School  as 
thoro  were  no  opportunities  for  him  in  his  own  homo.  The  father  had 
deserted  when  the  boy  was  four  years  old  and  the  mother  had  had  a 
constant  struggle  to  support  the  four1  children.  The  homo  life  and 
environment  were  good  morally  but  not  adequate  in  other  ways  duo  to 
poverty  and  illness.  It  is  an  indictment  on  present  social  planning 
when  a child  can  be  supported  in  an  institution  but  nothing  can  bo 
done  to  meet  his  needs  in  his  cvra  home.  It  must  have  been  a disap- 
pointment to  this  boy  when  he  learned  how  little  the  school  had  to 
offer  him  other  than  sufficient  food  and  hard  work . 


TAILS  XIX 

Grade  in  School  of  Children  Admitted  in  1935 
Grade  Number  of  Children 


2nd  grade  .. 
3rd  grade  .. 
4th  grade 
5th  grade 
6th  grade 
7th  grade 
8th  grade 
9th  grade 
10th  grade 
11th  grade 
12  th  grade 


1 

5 

4 

9 

15 

1 6 
29 
24 
13 
11 

1 
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On  April  30,  1936 , there  were  209  hoys  in  the  institution. 
In  taking  a sample,  every  third  case  was  selected  and  a total  number 
of  68  used.  Thirty-eight  of  the  hoys  in  the  sample  were  among  those 
admitted  in  1933*  There  were  two  Negroes,  two  Indians,  and  64  white 
hoys  included  in' the  group.  Forty-five  of  the  hoys  were  Protestant, 
16  were  Catholic,  four  were  listed  as  having  no  religion,  and  there 
was  no  notation  regarding  the  religion  of  three  hoys. 


TABLE  XX 

Ages  of  68  Children  Studied,  Under  Care  in  Institution 

on  April  30.  1936.  

Ages  of  Children  Number ' 'of*  'Children 


Under  12  years  of  age 1 

12  years,  less  than  13 1 

13  years,  less  than  l4 5 

14  years,  less  than  15  - 6 

15  years,  loss  than  16  10 

16  years,  less  than  17  19 

17  years,  less  than  18  13 

18  years,  loss  than  19  8 

19  years,  loss  than  20 3 

20  years,  less  than  21 2 


Forty-five  of  the  hoys  are  16  years  old  and  over,  which 
represents  66  per  cent  of  the  sample.  This  seems  an  unusally  large 
percentage  in  the  older  ago  group. 


TABLE  XXI 

Status  of  Parents  of  68  Children  Studied, Under  Care  in 

. Institution  on  April  30,  1936 

Parental  status  Number  of  Children 


Both  parents  dead  1 

Mother  dead  7 

Father  dead  7 

Parents  separated  14 

Parents  living  together  38 

Mother  unmarried  1 
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TABLE  XXII 


Length  of  Tine  Since  Connitnent  of  68  Children 
Studied,  Under  Care  in  Institution  on 

April  30.  1936 

Length  of  Tine  Sine o Connitmnt  Uuribor  of  Children 


Less  than  3 nonths ,. 13 

3 nonths,  less  than  6 nonths  9 

6 nonths,  less  than  1 year... 22 

1 year,  less  than  2 years.  - - 12 

2 years,  less  than  3 years  - - 6 

3 years , less  than  8 years  * * 6 


It  is  significant  that  64  per  cent  of  the  hoys  had  teen  in 
the  institution  loss  than  a year  and  approximately  nine  per  cent  hacl 
“been  c omitted  nore  than  three  years  previously.  It  was  not  possit? 
to  obtain  accurate  statistics  of  the  nunber  of  "boys  in  the  institu- 
tion who  had  “been  paroled  and  returned  to  the  institution.  Of  the 
six  hoys,  however,  who  had  teen  c emitted  for  nore  than  three  years, 
four  had  teen  paroled.  Three  of  those  had  teen  returned  to  the  in- 
stitution for  violation  of  thoir  parolo  and  one  had  toon  returned  fc 
relocation  in  another  hone.  Orte  toy  had  escaped  and  teen  returned, 
which  was  the  reason  he  was  staying  longer  in  the  institution.  An- 
other toy  was  in  the  hand  which  was  given  as  the  reason  for  his  stay 
ing  longer  in  the  institution.  This  toy  had  teen  in  the  institution 
three  years  and  nine  nonths  and  had  nevor  teen  paroled.  He  was  13 
years  old  at  the  tine  the  institution  was  visited. 

When  the  Institution  was  visited  on  dune  9 , 1936,  tho  sec- 
retary reported  219  toys  In  the  institution,  divided  an  follows . 


Conpany  A . — , 45 

Conpany  B 43 

Conpany  C 45 

Conpany  D - 44 

Conpany  S 42 


Tho  institution  is  certainly  very  nuch  overcrowded  when 
this  nunber  of  toys  is  cared  for  in  tho  individual  cottages. 


Social  Case  Work.  There  is  no  social  case  work  service  except 
the  prdgran  of  supervision  of  paroled  toys  devo loped  ty  tho  parole 
officer.  The  parole  officer  seened  interested  in  working  out  a nore 
satisfactory  parole  systen  tut  with  373  toys  on  parole,  the  diffi- 
culties are  practically  ineurnountatle . 


Under  the  present  plan,  a hoy  is  visited  after  ho  has  teen 
on  parole  for  four  months  and  every  three  months  thereafter  until  he 
has  heen  paroled  for  a year.  This  means  only  three  or  four  visits 
during  the  first  year  when  the  hoy  may  he  in  need  of  much  more  in- 
tensive service.  During  the  second  year  a visit  is  made  every  six 
months.  After  the  second  year,  the  hoy  is  no  longer  kept  undc-r  "ac- 
tive supervision"  if  he  has  made  a fair  adjustment  and  has  not  hecn 
involved  in  difficulties. 

There  is  a system,  of  written  reports  in  addition  to  the 
visitation  program.  These  indicate  the  number  of  days  tho  child  has 
attended  and  missed  school,  the  number  of  times  ho  has  attended  church, 
the  kind  of  work  he  has  done,  hair  much  money  he  has  saved,  how  much 
he  has  spent  and  what  it  was  spent  for,  and  a report  on  how  he  spends 
his  evenings  and  spare  time.  During  the  first  year,  the  hoy  must  send 
a report  each  month,  and  during  tho  second  year  they  must  he  sent  (lum- 
ber ly.  In  the  third  year  they  are  due  semi-annually,  In  the  fourth 
year,  annually,  and  after  that  none  is  required.  These  reports  must 
be  signed  hy  the  parents  or  other  individual  to  whom  the  hoy  was  parol 
cd,  and  also  hy  another  sponsor  in  the  community  who  has  toon  selected 
hy  the  parole  officer.  This  may  he  a school  principal,  minister,  or 
ether  reliable  person,  and  ho  is  supposed  to  have  actual  knowledge  re- 
garding the  hoy* s behavior.  The  parole  officer  feels  this  is  a splen- 
did way  of  checking  on  tho  truthfulness  of  the  report  sent  in  hy  the 
joj  and  his  parents. 

There  are  no  specific  rules  with  regard  to  violation  of 
parole  hut  a hoy  may  ho  returned  to  the  institution  for  stealing, 
sunning  away,  or  other  misdemeanors.  Boys  on  parole  are  not  sup- 
posed to  smoke  hut  this  regulation  may  he  overlooked  if  a hoy  is 
nearly  of  ago. 

During  1955  there  were  115  hoys  paroled  from,  the  institu- 
tion and  during  the  same  year,  51  hoys  wore  returned  to  tho  insti- 
tution, 23  for  violation  of  parole.  The  other  eight  Toys  were  re- 
turned to  tho  institution  through  no  fault  of  their  own  hut  because 
was  necessary  to  find  other  hones  for  thou.  t The  proportion  of 
oys  returned  for  violation  of  parole  during  1955  was  20  per  cent 
f the  number  paroled  in  the  same  period.  In  view  of  tho  negligible 
amount  of  supervision  which  is  given  the  hoys  this  seems  a small  per- 
centage of  failures  on  parole. 


There  is  no  attempt  made  to  know  the  hoy  or  understand  his 
problems,  his  background  or  his  hone  environment  until  he  is  nearly 
ready  for  parole.  About  three  months  before  parole  is  to  take  place, 
the  parole  officer  visits  the  hoy’s  heme  and  references  in  his  com- 
munity in  order  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  home  is  a suitable  place 
to  which  the  hoy  may  return.  The  parole  officer  feels  that  the  fami- 
ly is  apt  to  he  antagonistic  toward  a worker  if  the  homo  is  visited 
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soon  after  the  boy  goes  to  the  institution.  However,  since  the  in- 
stitution authorities  have  nothing  to  do  with  a boy’s  commitment 
and  do  not  know  of  the  case  until  after  commitment  it  would  seen 
quite  possible  to  overcome  any  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  family. 
Certainly  their  cooperation  and  assistance  is  needed  in  any  construc- 
tive plans  for  the  boy  and  they  can  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  con- 
tributing to  the  parole  officer’s  understanding  of  the  individual 
boy  and  his  needs.  It  would  be  advisable  to  make  contacts  with  the 
family,  the  judge  wdio  committed  the  boy  and  others  in  the  community 
who  knew  the  boy  and  his  problems  as  coon  after  the  commitment  as 
possible.  There  should  be  a continuing  relationship  with  this  group 
and  when  the  boy  is  returned 'to  his  home  the  parole  officer  ought  to 
be  able  to  interpret  the  boy’s  reactions  and  needs,  both  to  his  fami- 
ly and  to  others.  If  this  sympathetic  understanding  could  be  given 
to  the  groupj  to  which  the  boy  was  being  returned,  lii3  chances  of  a 
successful  adjustment  would  be  much  greater.  With  the  present  sys- 
tem of  parole  there  seems  little  which  the  parole  officer  can  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  boys --both  because  the  visits  arc  so 
infrequent  that  it  practically  amounts  to  a check-up,  and  because 
there  has  been  no  study  of  the  boy  and  his  personality  weaknesses 
and  strengths,  with  a definite  treatment  program  based  on  a thorough 
diagnosis  of  his  difficulties. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  with  the  present  load  one 
parole  officer  cannot  possibly  carry  out  the  above  suggestions.  When 
one  considers  the  fact  that  his  territory  covers  the  entire  state 
and  that  there  are  373  boys  under  21  scattered  over  this  territory 
for  whom  the  School  has  assumed  responsibility,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  service  given  to  one  boy  vri.ll  be  very  minor.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  or  less  of  a gamble  whether  a boy  makos  good  as  a worth  while 
citizen  in  his  community  or  whether  he  just  manages  to  ’’get  by” 
without  a conflict  with  the  lav;. 

It  is  recommended  that  at  the  very  least,  one  other  parole 
officer  be  employed  and  the  territory  to  be  covered,  divided.  It 
would  seem  essential  for  the  worker  employed  to  bo  one  especially 
trained  for  that  type  of  work  so  that  he  can  make  a constructive 
contribution  in  the  lives  of  these  boys.  There  is  no  place  where  it 
is  more  essential  to  have  trained  personnel  than  in  the  parole  de- 
partment when  the  future  lives  of  so  many  young  boys  are  at  stake. 

It  would  also  be  highly  desirable  to  employ  a social  worker  whose 
concern  would  be  with  the  boys  in  the  institution.  Another  plan 
night  be  followed  by  which  the  parole  officers  would  be  assigned  the 
boys  in  the  institution  who  came  from  their  territory.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  a parole  officer  cannot  do  satisfactory 
work  if  he  has  too  great  a number  of  boys  under  his  care.  Whatever 
the  plan,  there  is  a very  definite  need  for  a satisfactory  relation- 
ship to  be  built  up  with  the  boys  from  the  moment  they  enter  the  .in~_ 
stitution.  A knowledge  of  the  boy’s  own  story  of  his  troubles,  in- 
formation on  his  family  and  environment , his  school  history,  his 
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aspirations,  ideals,  attitudes,  and  special  interests  would  all  help  in 
understanding  hin  and  the  elements  needed  in  his  life  to  enable  hin  to 
overcome  his  maladjustment.  The  boys  need  an  understanding  person  to 
whom  they  can  go  for  consultation  and  help  at  any  time  while  they  are 
in  the  institution.  Information  obtained  should  be  recorded  and  would 
assist  the  parole  officer  in  his  plans  for  the  boy  outside  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  officers  who  have  charge  of  the  boys  in  the  institution 
need  to  be  given  a greater  understanding  of  the  individual  boys.  A so- 
cial worker  would  be  able  to  interpret  the  problems  of  the  boys  to  the 
officers . 

Out  of  the  573  boys  on  parole  on  April  50,  1936,  there  wore 
1 6b  boys  who  wore  considered  on  "active  parole".  The  others  were  no 
longer  being  visited  and  their  status  was  practically  that  of  a con- 
ditional release.  A sample  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  on  active 
parole  was  used  in  obtaining  statistics  for  this  group. 

There  wore  7^  white  boys  and  eight  Negro  boys  in  the  sample . 
Seventy-five  of  these  boys  were  listed  as  Protestant,  six  as  Catholic, 
and  one  as  having  no  religion. 

Among  the  82  boys  used  as  a sample,  10  had  been  placed  more 
than  once,  eight  having  had  two  placements  and  two  having  been  placed 
three  times. 

TABLE  XXIII 


Ages  of  Children  on  Parole  on  April  50.  1936 


Age  of  Child 

Humber  of  Children 

Less  than  15  years  ... 

2 

15  years,  less  than 

16 

8 

16  years,  less  than 

17 

5 

17  years,  less  than 

13 

lb 

18  years,  loss  than 

19 

- ^7 

19  years,  loss  than 

20 

19 

20  years . 

. 7 

V ./  . . 

TABLE  XX  IT 


Parental  Status 

Number  of  Children 

Both  ' parents  dead  

7 

Mother  dead 

5 • 

Father  dead  

16 

Parents  separated  

:. 10 

Parents  living  together . 

45 

Mother  unmarried  

g 
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Tlx©  importance  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  hop’s  family 
and  trying  to  prepare  the  family  for  his  return  is  emphasized  'ey  the 
fact  that  63  per  cent  of  the  toy?  were  returned  to  their  own  hones. 
Four  of  these  hoys  later  left  their  own  homos  with  the  permission  of 
the  parole  officer;  another  12  per  cent  wont  to  the  hones  of  rela- 
tives, with  the  balance  going  to  work  and  wage  hones. 


TAPES  XXV 

Place  of  Residence  of  Children  on  Parole  on 

- April  30.  1936  

Place  of  Residence  Hunter  of  Children 


Cwn  hone  

Re lat i ve ’ s hone  

Work  & Wage  hones  ... 
United  States  Army 
CCC  Camps  


10 

20 

1 

3 


TAPES  XXVI 

Persons  to  Whom  Paroled;  Children  on  Parole  on 

April  30 , 1936 

Person  to  Whom  Paroled  Hunter  of  ChTlctrcn 


Parents  or  parent  52 

Relative  10 

Enployer 15 

Other  1 


The  aver aye  length  of  tine  needed  to  earn  the  credits  re- 
quired for  first  parole  is  considered  to  he  12  or  13  months,  and  for 
second  parole,  15  or  16  months.  In  the  sample  of  hoys  on  parole,  36 
had  heon  paroled  less  than  18  months  after  commitment  and  or  57 
per  cent,  in  loss  than  two  years  after  commitment.  Since  the  insti- 
tution ha3  so  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a constructive  program, 
it  is  well  that  the  majority  are  not  kept  for  long  periods.  Because 
the  institution  population  is  constantly  so  near  its  capacity,  one 
is  inclined  to  the  heliof  that  parole  may  he  granted  due  to  the  con- 
stant increaso  In  admissions  rather  than  because  a hoy  is  believed 
ready  to  meet  the  complex  life  and  temptations  outside  the  institu- 
tion. It  would  he  preferable  to  have  parole  considered  from  other 
standpoints . 


TABLE  XXVII 


Length  of  Tine  in  Institution  in  Relation  to  Length  of  Tine 
Since  Last  Parole  of  Children  on  Parole  on 


April  50 , 1956 


Length  of 
Time  Since 
Parole 

Total 

Less 
than 
1 yr. 

1 yr. 
less 
than 
18  mo. 

18  mo. 
Ies3 
than 
2 yrs. 

2 yrs. 
less 
than 

3 yrs. 

3 yrs. 
less 
than 
b yrs. 

4 yrs. 
less 
than 

5 yrs. 

5 yrs. 
and 
over 

Less  than  6 
months 

25 

3 

5 

b 

'4 

4 

2 

3 

6 mo. , less 
than  1 yr. 

21 

2 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 yr. , less 
than  2 yrs. 

29 

8 

8 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 yrs.,  less 
than  3 yrs. 

7 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

82 

15 

21 

11 

13 

7 

4 

11 

The  dates  of  visits  to  hoy3  on  parole  are  automatically  de- 
cided upon,  with  no  consideration  of  the  individual  case  and  its  needs. 
When  a hoy  is  paroled,  a date  four  months  hence  is  put  on  his  card, 
showing  the  month  he  is  due  for  a visit,  and  so  on,  in  accordance  with 
the  visiting  plan.  The  parole  officer  goes  through  the  cards  qach 
month  and  notes  the  hoys  who  are  due  to  he  visited. 


TABLE  XXVIII 

Date  of  Inst  Visit  to  Children  on  Parole  on 


April  50 ; 1956 




Date  of  Visit 

Nunher  of  Children 

Within  last  month 

13 

2 to  4 months  previously 

29 

4 to  7 months  previously 

10 

7 to  10  months  previously 

4 

10  to  16  nonths  previously 

0 

y 

23  nonths  previously 

1 

Not  visited 

16 

There  is  little  or  no  record  keeping  at  the  institution.  A 
child  is  given  a nunher  when  he  enters  the  institution  and  the  court 
commitment  is  given  this  nunher  and  filed  chronologically.  There  is  a 
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form  used  for  a few  facts  of  family  history  which  courts  arc  request- 
ed to  fill  out  and  send  with  the  hoys.  In  many  instances  this  is  not 
done.  Where  there  is  an  organized  juvenile  court  probation  depart- 
ment as  in  Douglas  County,  a brief,  chronological  record  is  sent  with 
the  commitment.  Ho  record  is  kept  while  the  hoy  is  in  the  institu- 
tion nor  after  he  has  been  paroled.  Complete  records  should  he  kept, 
containing  court  papers  and  all  available  information,  including  in- 
formation obtained  while  the  boy  is  in  the  institution,  information 
on  his  home  and  family,  the  date  ho  was  paroled,  visits  of  the  parole 
officer,  including  dates  and  reports,  and  the  written  reports  sent  in 
for  each  boy. 

These  folders  should  be  filed  separately  in  accordance  with 
the  status  of  the  case,  whether  active  or  closed.  At  present  the 
papers  kept  are  filed  together  whether  active  or  closed,  and  the  only 
way  of  locating  those  papers  is  to  search  the  admissions  book  until 
the  month  and  year  a boy  wa3  admitted  is  found  and  his  number  ascer- 
tained. It  is  recommended  that  an  adequate  filing  system  be  inaug- 
urated with  a master  card  file,  in  which  there  is  a card  for  every 
boy,  containing  sufficient  information  to  locate  all  records  on  the 
boy  immediately.  Additional  card  files  should  be  maintained  for  the 
boys  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  School,  with  separate  divi- 
sions for  those  on  active  parole,  on  inactive  parole  and  those  in  the 
institution.  It  should  be  possible  to  ascertain  on  any  day  not  only 
the  number  of  boys  under  care  but  the  names  of  the  boys  and  the  typos 
of  care  they  are  receiving. 

When  the  institution  was  visited,  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
the  number  in  the  institution  on  that  day  but  not  tho  list  of  names. 
When  a boy  is  admitted,  a card  is  placed  in  tho  institution  file,  and 
when  he  is  paroled  tho  card  i3  supposed  to  bo  removed.  If  ho  is  re- 
admitted for  any  reason,  his  card  is  not  replaced  in  tho  institution 
file.  Hence  this  does  not  provide  any  accurato  list  of  those  in  tho 
Institution.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  system  of  checking  the  file 
and  a number  of  cards  were  still  in  this  file,  although  the  boys  had 
been  paroled  for  some  time,  or  even  discharged. 

Tho  list  of  boys  on  parole  was  kept  by  the  parole  officer, 
with  one  file  containing  cards  for  all  boys  who  had  been  paroled  less 
than  a year,  and  another  file  containing  cards  for  all  other  paroled 
boys,  whether  under  active  supervision  or  not.  There  is  no  system  of 
keeping  monthly  statistics  on  tho  number  of  active  cases,  the  number 
visited  and  tho  number  added  or  discharged  each  month  from  the  boys 
under  active  supervision. 

Sufficient  stenographic  service  should  bo  supplied  to  in- 
sure complete  records,  correct  filing,  and  adequate  statistics. 

When  boys  are  placed  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  a vory 
superficial  investigation  is  made.  The  family  fills  out  an  applica- 
tion blank  containing  facts  concerning  mentors  of  the  family,  occupa- 
tion, religion,  nature  of  work  desired,  hours  and  wagos  to  be  paid, 
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and  names  of  minister,  tanker,  doctor,  and  one  other  reputable  citizen. 
Blanks  arc  then  sent  to  the  references  and  the  worker  visits  the  home. 
Except  for  these  blanks,  there  is  no  written  record  kept  on  the  homes. 
Complete  records  of  home  investigations  should  bo  kept,  including  visits 
to  independent  references  as  well  as  to  references  given  by  the  family. 
There  is  always  a serious  danger  that  homes  may  bo  looking  for  cheap 
labor  instead  of  having  a sincere  desire  to  help  a boy  who  has  no  suita- 
ble home  to  which  he  may  go.  With  such  infrequent  visiting,  the  investi- 
gation should  be  complete  enough  to  prove  without  question  that  the  boy 
will  not  be  exploited,  ; ' 

There  is  no  supervisory  service  for  the  parole  officer.  This 
department  needs  help  and  encouragement  as  well  as  more  workers.  It  Is 
recommended  that  the  cervices  of  the  Case  Supervisor  of  the  State  Child 
Welfare  Bureau  be  made  available  temporarily  or  until  the  development 
of  the  department  warrants  the  appointment  of  a Supervisor. 

A central  registration  plan  should  be  devised  for  all  the 
state  institutions  and  all  cases  and  all  foster  horses  ought  to  bo 
registered  there.  The  Lincoln  Social  Service  Exchange  would  probably 
be  the  most  feasible  one  to  use  for  this  purpose. 


Health,  A physician  is  a regular  member  of  the  staff  on  a part- 
time  basic.  He  calls  at  the  institution  daily  and  is  on  call  at  other 
tine.  There  is  no  nurse  on  the  staff  but  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  one.  The  matron  has  an  apartment  in  the  hospital  building  and 
cares  for  the  sick  patients.  The  monthly  reports  indicate  a consider- 
able number  on  the  sick  list  and  the  program  seems  to  provide  care  for 
the  sick  rather  than  to  develop  physical  well  being.  According  to  the 
report  for  the  last  biennium,  there  were  305  hospital  and  surgical  cases 
and  2822  dispensary  cases. 

A superficial  physical  examination  Is  given  each  boy  admitted. 
The  examination  given  is  not  a stripped  examination  and  there  is  no 
isolation  period  for  new  boys.  Wassermanntests  are  not  given  except 
where  there  is  a suspicion  of  disease.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  to 
the  institution  there  wore  only  two  known  cases  of  venereal  disease 
in  the  institution.  Both  of  these  were  cases  of  syphilis  and  wore  re- 
ceiving treatment.  The  Matron  stated  that  there  were  only  about  four 
cases  of  venereal  disease  among  the  boys  admitted  in  1935.  No  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  isolation  of  those  with  venereal  disease  unless  they 
are  very  severe  cases  which  are  considered  hospital  cases. 

Eyes  are  not  examined  unless  there  are  noticeable  indications 
that  a boy's  sight  is  impaired.  Teeth  are  not  examined  and  no  provision 
is  made  for  dental  care  except  in  cases  of  acuto  need.  These  casco  arc 
cared  for  on  a fee  basis.  Tuberculin  tests  and  urinalyses  are  not  given 
routinely.  "Precaution  is  taken  against  - diphtheria  by  giving  each  now 
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“boy  a single  dose  admin is  t rat i on  of  toxoid."  Vaccinations  against 
smallpox  were  given  when  the  disease  "broke  out  in  Kearney.  All  sur- 
gery is  cared  for  in  the  institution  hospital  and  during  the  last 
biennium.  18  tonsilloctonies  were  performed. 

It  is  recommended  that  a much  more  complete  physical  ex- 
amination "be  given  each  "bey  admitted  and  that  venereal  disease  tests 
"be  given  routinely.  It  would  he  desirable  to  have  dental  examina- 
tions and  some  testing  of  the  eyes  (such  as  reading  letters  at  a cer- 
tain distance)  given  to  each  "boy.  One  correctional  institution  em- 
ploys a dental  hygienist  who  cleans  the  children's  teeth  at  regular 
intervals,  examines  the  teeth,  and  refers  those  needing  attention  to 
the  dentist.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  hoys  "be  weighed  and 
measured  periodically.  At  present  there  is  no  reexamination  after 
admission  unless  the  toys  go  to  the  dispensary. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  psychometric  examinations  or 
psychiatric  service  and  achievement  goals  set  for  each  "boy  are  the 
same,  regardless  of  his  mental  ability.  In  some  cases,  mental  tests 
have  "been  taken  on  the  "boys  before  they  wore  sent  to  the  institution. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  hoard  of  Control  employ  a psychologist  who 
would  be  available  to  give  mental  tests  to  tho  children  in  the  variou 
state  institutions,  including  the  Industrial  School.  It  is  necessary 
to  know  a toy's  capabilities  in  order  to  know  what  should  be  expected 
of  him.  Furthermore,  a satisfactory  plan  for  his  future  vocation  can 
not  be  worked  out  unless  some  information  about  his  ability  is  at 
hand.  It  is  true  that  the  mental  test  is  only  one  of  the  various 
factors  to  be  considered  in  evaluating  a boy'3  possibilities  but  it 
may  prove  a significant  factor  which  has  not  been  realized  before. 

It  would  be  desirable  for  some,  psychiatric  service  to  be  available 
In  cases  which  indicate  a specific  need  for  this  typo  of  care. 

The  staff  physician  does  not  examine  employees  and  no  doc- 
tor's certificates  are  required  before  they  arc  employed.  For  obvious 
reasons,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  staff  physician  certify  to 
the  health  of  all  employees. 

There  is  no  program  for  developing  health  standards.  Reg- 
ular meals,  plenty  of  sleep,  lots  of  work,  and  a small  amount  of  rec- 
reation are  the  only  elements  in  the  present  program  which  might  hoi 
in  this  regard.  Individual  towels  and  wash  cloths  arc  not  provided. 
Tooth  brushes  are  provided  each  boy  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
place  for  these  to  bo  kept  and  none  wore  visible  when  the  institution 
was  visited.  Baths  are  supposed  to  be  taken  twice  weekly,  and  cloth- 
ing changed  twice  weekly.  Individual  toilet  articles  are  a necessity 
for  each  boy  and  he  should  have  a satisfactory  place  where  he  can  kcc 
those  things,  separated  from  the  belongings  of  tho  other  boys. 


6.  Biennial  report : July,  1935- 
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It  is  probable  that  the  menus  provide  sufficient  food  to  pro 
vent  the  boys  from  being  hungry  but  other  than  this  little  can  be  said 
for  them.  A cereal  is  always  provided  for  breakfast  and  usually  fried 
potatoes  in  addition.  Dinner  is  served  at  noon  and  usually  meat,  po- 
tatoes, and  one  green  vegetable  are  served,  also  a dessert.  In  a week 
menus  the  desserts  were  puddings  on  five  days  and  cherry  sauce  on  the 
other  two  days.  For  supper,  boiled  beans  were  served  five  days  out  of 
the  seven,  and  potatoes  were  on  the  menu  twice.  Green  vegetables  wore 
on  the  supper  menu  five  nights  as  follows:  radishes,  green  onions, 

spinach,  lettuce  twice.  Milk  was  served  for  breakfast  and  supper 
throughout  the  week.  The  amount  of  butter  served  was  limited. 

The  large  farm  run  by  the  institution  with  the  benefit  of 
hard  labor  from  the  boys  produces  quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
and  it  would  seem  quite  possible  for  the  institution  to  provide  more 
vegetables,  especially  during  the  summer  season.  The  Superintendent 
reports  that  his  average  cash  surplus  amounts  to  $11,000.00  a year. 

The  hospital  mentioned  previously  in  this  report,  cost  $26,000.00  and 
was  built  entirely  from  the  cash  funds  created  by  the  sale  of  surplus 
products . 

The  monotony  of  the  menus  is  also  noticeable,  the  same  food 
being  served  at  frequent  intervals.  In  the  week's  menu  submitted, 
roast  beef  was  served  three  times  for  dinner,  and  boiled  beans  five 
times,  as  noted  above.  It  would  seen  advisable  to  have  milk  served 
at  all  three  meals  and  the  boys  should  be  allowed  as  much  as  they 
desire.  The  reason  for  limiting  the  butter  is  not  clear.  It  should 
be  possible  to  vary  the  desserts,  serving  pie,  cake  and  ice  cream 
at  some  time  during  each  week. 

The  menus  are  made  out  by  the  cook  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  bo  any  demonstration  of  natural  ability  to  do  this  well.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  menus  be  submitted  for  criticism  at  least  every 
six  months  to  a dietician  in  a near-by  hospital  or  a nutritionist  in 
the  state  university.  The  menus  for  the  employees  are  apparently 
more  satisfactory  although  some  improvement  there  also  w ould  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  employees. 


Education.  School  facilities  at  the  institution  provide  in- 
struction through  the  10th  grade  and  commercial  instruction  after 
that.  However,  each  boy  attends  school  only  half  a day.  In  other 
words,  the  state  in  one  year's  time  provides  only  half  as  much 
schooling  as  the  boys  would  got  outside  of  the  institution,  and 
it  would  take  a boy  two  years  in  the  institution  to  receive  as 
much  formal  instruction  as  he  would  receive  outside  in  one  year. 
This  means  a definite  retardation  and  a difficult  adjustment  when 
the  boys  leave  the  institution  and  return  to  the  public  school. 

It  would  seem  that  the  state  should  provide  for  these  boys  as  much 
formal  instruction  as  the  state  law  requires  for  boys  outside  of 
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the  institution.  These  hoys  are  already  handicapped,  iiany  of  then  Toy 
poor  environment,  inproper  training  and  had  companionship  and  a seri- 
ous injustice  is  done  to  then  hy  adding  an  educational  handicap  to 
those  they  already  have.  An  effort  is  made  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty hy  having  long  sessions.  The  morning  session  is  from  7:50  to 
11:30  and  the  afternoon  one  from  1:00  to  5:50, 

Throe  of  the  company  managers  teach  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  grades  respectively  in  the  mornings.  Throe  other  teachers  are 
employed  who  have  no  other  duties  and  teach  hoth  morning  and  after- 
noon, with  different  pupils  in  each  section.  One  of  these  toacliers 
instructs  in  commercial  work.  The  subjects  given  the  past  year  were 
bookkeeping,  typing,  business  training  and  arithmetic.  The  institu- 
tion has  six  typewriters  in  the  commercial  school  room,  hut  no  other 
equipment.  Of  the  other  teachers,  one  has  the  fifth,  seventh,  and 
some  of  the  ninth  grade  pupils;  the  other  has  the  sixth  grade  and  all 
the  pupils  who  are  still  in  tho  first  four  grades. 

The  subjects  given  in  the  grades  include  tho  usual  ones 
given  in  public  schools.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  ninth  grade  are 
algebra,  civics,  English,  and  physiology.  Subjects  included  in  the 
tenth  grade  curriculum  the  last  year  were  English,  plane  geometry, 
and  general  history. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  of  the 
number  in  the  different  grades  at  the  time  school  closed,  but  accord- 
ing to  a school  count  on  J-ferch  7,  1956,  the  boys  were  classified  and 
attending  as  follows: 


TASEE  XXIX 

Grade  in  School  of  Children  in  Institution  on 

March  7.  1956 

Grade  in  School  dumber  of ' Children 


First 

Second  

Third  

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  

Seventh  

Eighth 

Ninth  

Tenth  

Comercial 


5 
2 

6 

5 

8 

2k 

54 

52 

59 

30 

25 
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There  were  four  hoys  in  the  institution  at  that  tine  who  were 
not  attending  school  and  these  were  reported  cither  as  having  graduated 
from,  high  school  or  having  completed  tenth  grade  work  and  the  commercial 
work. 

The  school  is  not  accredited,  the  Superintendent  stating  that 
the  state  accrediting  authorities  have  never  visited  nor  checked  up  on 
whether  the  school  would  he  eligible  for  being  accredited.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  commercial  class  the  school  is  in  session  f£>r  37  or  38 
weeks . It  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September  and  closes  on  the 
last  Friday  in  May.  The  commercial  class  closes  the  last  of  March. 

One  wonders  whether  or  not  this  is  done  in  order  to  have  the  older 
boys  available  for  the  spring  farm  work. 

It  has  been  reported  by  a former  teacher  that  a boy  my  be 
called  out  of  the  class  room  at  any  time  if  there  is  institution  work 
for  which  he  is  needed  and  that  this  practice  makes  for  very  irregular 
attendance.  If  this  practice  is  still  in  operation,  it  is  inexcusable. 
With  the  minimum  amount  of  education  given,  no  boy  ought  to  be  absent 
from  the  class  room  except  for  illness. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  that  a full-time  ac- 
credited school  be  established  at  the  institution  immediately.  Judg- 
ing by  the  number  in  the  fifth  grade  and  below,  another  teacher  needs 
to  be  employed  for  these  grades.  A complete  high  school  course  is 
needed  if  the  boys  are  not  to  be  seriously  hampered  from  the  educa- 
tional standpoint  by  their  stay  in  the  institution. 

With  the  exception  of  the  commercial  class,  no  vocational 
training  is  given  ht  the  school  other  than  that  which  nay  be  acquir- 
ed on  the  specific  task  to  which  a boy  is  assigned.  When  a child 
comes  to  the  institution  bo  is  given  the  job  of  pooling  potatoes 
for  a few  weeks  until  ho  has  had  a chance  to  know  what  the  various 
jobs  consist  of.  lie  then  chooses  what  he  wishes  to  do  and  is  assign- 
ed to  that  work  for  the  rest  of  his  stay  in  the  institution.  The  au- 
thorities prefer  this  plan  because  the  boy  becomes  more  export  at 
the  job  as  he  stays  longer  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  teaching 
different  boys  the  same  job.  It  is  unfortunate  that  work  is  taught 
for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  routine  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  boy.  It  is  advised  that  boys  should  be  changed  to  other  work 
when  they  have  acquired  skill  in  one  task.  This  will  not  only  vary 
the  monotony  of  the  labor  but  will  teach  various  skills.  This  much 
could  bo  done  even  with  the  program  still  remaining  in  its  present 
state,  with  all  instruction  and  work  built  around  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  institution.  Tho  educational  possibilities  or 
lack  of  them  should  be  considered  in  the  work  program.  Many  kinds 
of  work,  such  as  domestic  service,  boiler  room  work,  cleaning  the 
yard.,  etc.,  have  little  training  value  although  good  work  habits 
may  be  established  through,  these  tasks. 
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The  work  assignments  listed  in  the  last  biennial  report 
show  19  different  types  of  work.  Six  of  these  can  he  classified 
under  domestic  work  - cooking,  dining  roon  work,  house  hoys  (clean- 
ing), laundry,  patch  roon  and  vegetable  roon  duties.  There  were  102 
boys  enployed  in  these  various  Jobs,  constituting  practically  49  per 
cent  of  the  boys  in  the  institution.  No  boy  should  be  left  in  such 
routine  tasks  for  the  whole  length  of  his  stay  in  the  school. 

There  were  only  32  boys  or  15  per  cent  occupied  in  work 
which  night  be  considered  to  load  toward  Jobs  other  than  farming. 
These  boys  were  those  in  the  bakery,  carpenter  shop,  paint  shop, 
office,  print  shop,  shoe  shop,  and  tailor  shop.  Farm  work  would 
probably  be  considered  the  major  activity  at  the  institution  with 
50  boys  employed  in  this  type  of  work. 


TAELS  XXX 


Division  of  Labor  of  All  Pupils  for  the  Period  ending 

June  30.  1936 

Type  of  “Work  Number  of  Children 


Takers 5 

Eoiler  house  5 

Carpenter  shop 2 

Cooks:  Boys*  and  officers*  kitchen  15 

Dairy  21 

Dining  rooms  23 

Force  20 

Garden  8 

House  boys  23 

laundry  '. 16 

Office  - 1 

Paint  Shop 3 

Patch  roon _ 3 

Poultry  department  - 10 

Print  shop — 9 

Shoe  Shop  4 

Tailor  shop - - 8 

Teamsters  11 

Vegetable  roon 22 


It  is  recommended  that  some  manual  education  classes  such 
as  woodwork,  sheet  metal  work  and  applied  arts  bo  provided,  partic- 
ularly for  those  boys  whose  mental  equipment  may  not  fit  then  to 
carry  a regular  course  of  academic  work.  Other  vocational  work  nighi 
be  added,  such  as  automobile  mechanics,  harboring,  blacks mi thing, 
electrical  work,  plumbing,  steamfitting,  etc.  With  a large  number 
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of  boys  doing  farm  work,  it  tvould  "be  helpful  to  add  classroom  work  in 
Agricultural  subjects.  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  boys  to 
learn  how  to  do  different  tasks  instead  of  letting  them  do  one  thing 
continually  without  regard  to  the  educationalpossibilities  in  the  work. 

The  hours  for  the  work  details  are  7:30  to  11:30  in  the 
morning  and  1:00  to  5:30  in  the  afternoon.  This  leaves  very  little 
of  the  day  for  other  activities  as  the  children  retire  about  8:30. 

No  sex  education  and  no  talks  on  personal  hygiene  are  given 
to  the  boys,  although  this  would  be  most  desirable. 


Recreation.  During  the  summer  the  boys  are  allowed  to  play  on 
the  playground  in  the  . evening  after  supper.  They  must  go  inside  tho 
cottages  before  it  becomes  dark.  There  are  cone  swings  and  a slide 
on  the  playground  but  they  appeared  to  bo  in  poor  condition.  Recrea- 
tion eauipment  consists  of  baseballs,  footballs,  volley  bolls,  end  a 
croquet  set.  There  is  a tennis  court  bat  no  rackets  are  provided  so 
this  game  is  not  played  to  any  extent  except  by  employees.  If  a boy 
owned  a racket,  he  would  not  have  a satisfactory  place  to  keep  it. 

Occasionally  the  boys  have  boxing  or  wrestling  contests. 
During  the  winter  the  gymnasium  is  used  for  ball  games  but  there  is 
no  officer  in  the  institution  designated  as  recreational  director 
andno  regular  program  of  physical  education.  Programs  aro  given 
quite  frequently  at  the  school  by  local  groups,  such  as  the  col- 
lege orchestra  and  choir.  The  boys  are  not  allowed  to  plcy  with 
cax'ds  such  as  are  used  for  bridge,  "500",  etc.,  but  play  flinch, 
checkers,  dominoes,  and  chess.  Several  of  the  cottages  have  tables 
on  which  ping  pong  is  played  and  each  boys*  living  room  lias  a radio. 
During  tho  nine  months  from  September  to  June,  movies  are  given  one 
night  each  week  in  the  gymnasium. 

It  is  recommended  that  a well  organized  and  properly  super- 
vised program,  of  physics  1 education  and  athletics  be  developed  at  the 
School.  Regular  gymnastic  work  and  general  sports  should  improve  tho 
physical  development  of  all  the  boys.  Group  games,  teamwork  and  com- 
petition between  teams  offer  many  possibilities  for  teaching  coopera- 
tion, good  sportsmanship  and  other  helpful  attitudes  which  will  re- 
main with  the  boy  after  ho  leaves  the  institution.  It  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  employ  a recreation  director  who  would  be  responsible 
for  planning  and  carrying  on  such  a program.  The  success  of  tho  pro- 
gram would  depend  very  greatly  on  the  type  of  person  selected. 

It  is  also  advised  that  the  restriction  on  tho  use  of  play- 
ing cards  be  withdrawn.  This  regulation  may  bo  due  to  the  old  idea 
that  gambling  accompanies  card  playing.  Since  the  presence  of  those 
cards  is  not,  j Tor  gambling,  and  since  we  can  presume  most  of 
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these  boys  played  before  entering  the  institution  and  will  play  after 
leaving  it,  the  restriction  while  there  would  tend  to  make  then  even 
nore  desirous  of  playing  and  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  betting 
or  gambling  ray  accompany  card  games. 

The  institution  has  a hand  and  a drum  corps  which  consti- 
tute practically  the  only  efforts  toward  cultural  activities.  'The 
children  taking  part  in  these  activities  practice  daily  and  appar- 
ently enjoy  this  thoroughly.  There  are  27  hoys  in  the  hand  and  20 
in  the  drum  corps.  The  state  provides  the  instruments  and  any  hoy 
who  joins  the  hand  in  the  fall  when  it  takes  on  additional  members 
must  agree  to  stay  until  October  of  the  following  year,  even  though 
he  may  become  eligible  for  parole  earlier  than  that.  The  authoritie. 
feel  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a well  trained  band  if  the  boys 
in  the  band  are  constantly  changing.  Again  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  attitude  is  one  of  considering  the  boy  in  the  light  of  his  bene- 
fit to  the  band  rather  than  the  band  in  the  light  of  its  benefit  to 
the  boy.  The  boy's  xvelfare  ought  to  come  before  that  of  the  insti- 
tution or  the  physical  plant.  It  is  suggested  that  boys  be  allowed 
to  partake  of  musical  activities  without  being  penalized  by  receiv- 
ing a longer  ’’sentence". 

The  School  has  a library  containing  over  one  thousand 
volumes.  It  is  located  in  the  Administration  Building  which  is  used 
by  employees  only.  Once  in  five  weeks  a boy  is  called  with  his  Com- 
pany to  the  Administration  Building  to  interview  the  Superintendent. 
While  he  is  waiting  for  his  interview  he  may  sit  in  the  library  and 
has  the  privilege  of  looking  at  the  books.  Books  may  be  withdrawn 
once  a week  but  the  condition  of  the  books  does  not  indicate  that 
any  great  use  is  made  of  this  privilege.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
books  in  the  library  be  divided  into  five  sections  and  placed  in  the 
living  rooms  of  the  cottages.  After  a certain  length  of  time  in  ono 
cottage  that  library  could  be  exchanged  for  one  in  another  cottage 
and  so  on.  With  the  books  more  readily  accessible  and  a changing 
selection  to  choose  from,  it  might  be  possible  to  encourage  reading 
habits  among  the  boys.  This  can  be  an  endless  source  of  pleasure 
and  entertainment  if  a boy  can  bo  introduced  to  it  gradually.  A 
child  is  net  usually  born  with  an  interest  in  reading  but  may  acquir 
it.  This  taste  for  reading  must  be  taught  just  as  other  recreation- 
al interests  are  taught  and  needs  constant  encouragement.  It  is  nee 
essary  too  to  begin  at  the  point  of  the  child's  interest  and  grad- 
ually lead  up  to  a desire  for  better  literature. 


Religious  and  Mural  Training.  There  is  no  particular  religious 
program  leading  to  the  acquirement  of  spiritual  values  on  the  part 
of  the  boy.  The  attitude  toward  religion  is  one  which  gives  con- 
stant reminders  of  religion  as  a roprossive  rather  than  an  expan- 
sive influence  in  life.  Religious  mottoes  are  seen  about  the  insti 
tution  indicating  that  one  must  be  good  to  bo  happy,  but  there  is  nc 
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suggestion  that  one  needs  to  "be  happy  to  "be  good.  Sunday  School  classes 
are  held  every  Sunday  morning  "by  companies.  Four  arc  taught  "by  the  com- 
pany managers  and  one  is  taught  "by  the  Superintendent's  wife. 

If  the  church  people  in  Kearney  could  "be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested, it  would  "be  advisable  to  consider  teachers  not  connected  with 
the  institution  and  smaller  groups  in  which  there  would  "be  more  free 
discussion  of  issues  and  problems. 

The  Catholic  priest  comes  to  the  institution  occasionally 
but  no  regular  Catholic  services  are  held.  The  boys  are  taken  to 
town  to  attend  mass  at  Easter  and  Christmas  and  the  priest  comes  two 
weeks  before  these  two  occasions  to  prepare  the  boys  for  the  services. 


Life  in  the  Institution.  The  boys  in  the  band  and  drum  corps  are 
the  only  ones  who  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  outside  contacts.  These 
boys  are  asked  to  appear  at  programs  and  celebrations  in  Kearney  and 
other  near -by-towns . 

After  a boy  has  been  in  the  institution  for  three  months 
his  family  may  come  to  visit  him.  Ife  is  allowed  to  stay  with  them 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  five  at  night  if  they  remain  that 
long.  After  this  first  visit,  the  family  is  allowed  to  visit  once 
every  six  months.  Exceptions  may  bo  made  if  a family  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  at  a specific  time  and  cannot  come  at  tho  time  set. 
Visitors  are  not  allowed  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

A boy  may  write  one  letter  every  two  weeks  to  his  parents 
and  once  in  five  weeks  he  may  write  to  someone  else.  All  mail  is 
censored,  both  incoming  and  outgoing.  No  restriction  is  placed  on 
tho  number  of  letters  to  bo  received  by  the  boys.  It  would  seem 
feasible  to  encourage  weekly  letters  to  tho  parents  and  to  allow 
parents  the  privilege  of  visiting  more  frequently  than  once  in  six 
months.  At  least  one  correctional  institution  fools  it  ia  helpful 
to  allow  the  boys  to  spend  an  occasional  week  end  at  home  as  they 
might  if  they  were  attending  an  ordinary  educational  institution 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  have  the  life  and  program  approximate 
that  of  a well-run  educational  institution. 

All  clothing  is  provided  by  the  state,  is  uniform  and 
is  all  made  in  the  tailor  shop  by  the  boys.  All  shoes  are  made 
in  the  shoe  shop.  The  outfit  for  daily  wear  consists  of  brown 
overalls  and  a blue  shirt.  The  Sunday  uniform  is  a military  gray 
suit  with  black  stripes,  and  a gray  aviator's  cap.  A white  shirt 
is  worn  with  this  outfit.  When  the  boys  leaves  the  institution 
he  is  given  a complete  outfit  including  a regular  suit.  Those 
suits  are  not  made  at  the  institution  but  come  from  one  of  the 
other  state  institutions.  It  is  recommended  that  the  suits  for 
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Sunday  wear  should  not  ho  unif orn  and  should  approximate  tho  kind  of 
suit  a hoy  would  wear  if  he  were  part  of  a normal  community.  This 
would  probably  not  be  any  more  costly  than  the  present  plan  of  having 
every  boy  in  a unif orn. 

Tho  boys  are  not  allowed  to  talk  at  meals  as  it  is  felt  the 3 
are  too  noisy  and  it  increases  the  disciplinary  problems.  Exceptions 
are  nade  on  holidays.  Considerable  comment  lias  been  made  in  the  re- 
port on  the  Girls’  Training  School  re carding  this  regulation.  It 
seems  not  only  an  unnecessary  regulation  but  a destructive  one  as  far 
as  giving  the  child  any  social  training  which  will  bo  profitable  to 
him  and  to  his  own  family  group  later  on.  It  is  true  that  one  dining 
roon  containing  over  200  boys  will  be  noisy  if  they  arc  allowed  to 
talk,  however,  it  is  better  for  then  to  be  noisy  than  to  feel  re- 
pressed, bolt  their  food  as  quickly  as  possible  and  think  of  meals  as 
an  unpleasant  time  instead  of  a sociable  one.  The  employees’  dining 
roon  with  over  50  people  eating  in  it  was  also  noisy  but  no  one 
thought  of  requiring  silence  from  the  employees. 

In  going  from  one  place  to  another  about  the  institution, 
the  boys  are  lined  up  and  are  required  to  march,  sometimes  with  a 
peculiar  lock-step  formation.  When  using  this  step  they  shuffle 
along  in  steps  not  nore  than  six  inches  long,  always  in  rhythm,  and 
with  a deadly  monotony.  It  would  seen  that  marching  from  place  to 
place  night  well  be  discontinued,  and  a normal  walk  encouraged. 

No  smoking  is  permitted.  Tornitorios  are  bolted  from  the 
outside  at  night.  A monitor,  one  of  the  boys  who  has  been  in  the  in- 
stitution for  some  time,  sits  up  all  night  in  the  dormitory  to  watch 
the  boys.  This  is  a coveted  position  as  it  yields  120  credits  daily 
or  four  times  as  many  credits  as  are  usually  granted. 

The  use  of  monitors  is  generally  condemned  in  institutions 
as  the  system  can  hardly  ever  be  carried  out  without  abuses,  and  some 
times  very  serious  ones.  However,  as  long  as  institutions  are  poorly 
staffed  the  system  will  tend  to  bo  continued.  There  is  a tendency 
for  boys  to  fool  the  officers  have  favorites  when  monitors  are  used 
and  confidence  in  the  officers  and  what  they  are  trying  to  do  for  the 
boys  may  be  seriously  undermined. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  parole,  a boy  must  earn  18,000 
credits.  He  earns  50  credits  daily  if  his  conduct  is  satisfactory, 

10  for  deportment,  10  for  industry  and  10  for  education.  A boy  earns 
1000  credits  per  month.  He  may  be  given  extra  credits  for  truthful- 
ness, honesty  in  turning  in  property  found,  trustworthiness,  and  he 
also  earns  extra  credits  by  turning  in  cigarette  butts,  unlighted 
matches,  nice  tails  and  rat  tails.  Extra  points  are  also  allowed  for 
extra  work.  If  a boy  is  on  the  work  detail  which  has  to  work  very 
early  in  the  morning,  he  receives  150  extra  credits  a month. 
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Demerits  are  Given  for  disobedience , lying,  smoking,  and 
other  infractions  of  the  regulations.  If  a boy  escapes  or  attempts 
escape  he  loses  all  his  credits.  If  a boy  is  returned  for  violation 
of  parole  he  nust  earn  21,000  credits  before  he  can  be  paroled  the 
next  tine. 

This  appears  to  be  a very  nechanical  system  for  granting 
parole,  and  may  give  very  little'  indication  of  the  boy’s  readiness 
for  parole.  Some  boys  my  make  a definite  effort  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired credits  in  order  to  gain  release  but  their  attitudes  and  the 
stage  of  their  adjustment  in  the  institution  my  not  indicate  their 
fitness  for  return  to  their  hone.  One  wonders  what  bearing  the  turn 
ing  in  of  rat  tails  and  some  of  the  other  virtues  for  which  merits 
are  given  have  on  eligibility  for  parole  and  the  possibility  for  ad- 
justment in  a normal  environment.  Boys  without  the  capacity  for 
earning  credits  my  be  much  more  fitted  to  be  returned  to  their 
communities,  even  than  those  who  have  earned  18,000  credits.  A 
more  flexible  system  ought  to  be  worked  out,  studying  the  boy, 
his  capacity  and  his  progress  and  fixing  a credit  goal  for  each 
individual  in  accordance  with  this  and  based  upon  a more  adequate 
set  of  standards  than  some  of  those  described  above. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  severe,  corporal 
punishment  being  administered  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Other  forms  of  punishment  are  demerits  and  deprivation  of  privileges 
As  there  are  almost  no  privileges  this  latter  method  cannot  be  used 
very  extensively.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  corporal  punish- 
ment cease  at  once. 

The  problems  most  frequent  and  most  serious  were  escapes, 
sex  problems,  enuresis,  and  stealing.  Of  the  number  admitted  in 
1935,  it  was  noted  that  18  boys  had  escaped  or  attempted  escape  up 
to  May  31,  1936.  Fourteen  of  these  had  been  returned  but  four  had 
not  yet  been  located  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  A boy  who  escapes 
or  attempts  escape  is  deprived  of  his  credits,  receives  35  strokes 
with  the  strap  and  must  stand  in  line  one  hour  daily  for  30  days. 
This  means  that  he  must  stand  for  one  hour  on  the  playground  while 
the  other  boys  are  playing.  There  can  be  no  constructive  value  in 
such  a humiliating  experience,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  continued  as  a method  of  punishment. 

Demerits  and  a whipping  with  the  strap  are  used  as  a 
punishment  for  sex  problems.  This  is  a most  unfortunate  manner 
of  attempting  to  meet  problems  of  this  type  which  should  bo  given 
careful  study  by  one  trained  to  deal  with  such  problems  and  treat- 
ed on  an  individual  basis.  A boy  with  enuresis  or  bed-wetting, 
is  given  demerits  and  is  whippod  if  the  authorities  feel  he  could 
stop  this  habit  if  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so.  This  problem 
arises  generally  with  children- who  foel  very  insecure  in  life  and 
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it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  so  freouont  a problem.  with  institu- 
tional children.  There  is  every  reason  to  Question  whether  whipping 
a child  will  over  cure  the  hat it  and  this  practice  should  tc  discon- 
tinued. 


There  is  some  stealing  among  the  toys  tut  not  a great  deal, 
as  they  have  few  possessions.  The  authorities  endeavor  to  keep  temp- 
tation out  of  the  way  of  the  toys.  Individual  lockers  for  each  toy 
should  te  provided  as  they  would  have  a beneficial  effect  in  this 
regard. 


There  is  no  participation  ty  the  toys  in  the  control  of  the 
institution.  While  some  children  respond  poorly  tc  advice  or  pres- 
sure from  adults,  they  are  much  more  ready  to  respond  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  group  of  which  they  arc  a part.  Student  government  in 
certain  instances  is  much  more  effective  than  discipline  ty  adults. 

It  is  advised  that  some  system  of  x^ortial  self  -government  te  arranged 
Such  a system  would  help  to  develop  leadership  in  a constructive  way 
and  many  lessons,  toth  in  self-control  and  relationships  with  tho 
group,  night  te  learned.  It  is  essential  also,  under  a plan  of  this 
sort,  that  every  group  maintain  as  high  a level  of  conduct  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  influence  the  individual  mentors. 


Discharge  Policies.  Toys  are  automatically  discharged  from  tho 
Jurisdiction  of  tho  Industrial  School  when  they  become  21  years  of 
age.  Usually  these  toys  have  toon  on  parole  a number  of  years  and 
have  had  no  recent  visit,  in  pursuance  of  tho  parole  policy  outlined 
previously. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a list  of  the  toys  discharged 
in  1935  so  no  statistical  information  was  obtained.  A record  is  kept 
of  the  number  discharged  each  month,  tut  no  list  of  discharges  ty 
name.  During  1935,  the  total  number  of  discharges  was  144.  Seven  of 
these  were  in  the  institution  at  the  time  of  discharge  tut  all  others 
were  on  parole  at  the  time  of  discharge. 

As  lias  teen  said,  nearly  all  toys  are  discharged  because 
they  have  reached  their  majority,  tut  occasionally  the  Hoard  of  Par- 
dons may  secure  the  release  of  a toy  if  he  has  teen  committed  for  a 
crime  which  calls  for  a hearing  before  tho  Doard  of  Pardons.  It 
seems  unwise  to  have  any  of  tho  children  at  the  Industrial  School 
committed  in  such  a way  that  it  is  either  necessary  or  possible  for 
a toy  to  tc  brought  before  the  Hoard  of  Pardons  for  release  from  the 
institution. 

Occasionally  the  Hoard  of  Control  may  intercede  and  release 
a toy  without  the  regular  procedure.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of 
two  brothers  admitted  in  1935.  They  wore  eight  and  nine  years  of  age 
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The  only  act  of  delinquency  for  which  they  woro  c omit  ted,  cons  is  tod 
in  playing  in  a church  basement,  making  a tent  with  a rug,  putting  a 
lighted  candle  in  the  tent,  turning  the  rug  in  spots.  Some  food  had 
also  teen  scattered  atout  and  a couple  of  old  chairs  damaged.  These 
toys  were  released  ty  the  Board  of  Control  after  they  had  tc-en  in  the 
Industrial  School  for  four  months.  This  would  seen  to  to  a helpful 
possibility  if  it  is  used  in  cases  of  this  kind  where  toys  probably 
should  not  have  teen  committed  in  the  beginning.  It  should  not  to 
used  to  release  toys  when  political  pressure  is  brought  to  tear  on 
the  Board  of  Control. 


Conclusion.  The  Industrial  School  for  Boys  provides  custodial 
care  tut  even  that  care  can  hardly  be  called  adequate  or  commendable. 
There  is  no  program  which  rotrains  tho  toy  so  that  ho  is  bettor  fitted 
to  to  reestablished  in  the  world  outside  of  the  Institution.  It  would 
seen  that  the  toy  would  almost  inevitably  return  to  normal  life  with 
more  handicaps  and  more  maladjustments  than  when  ho  ontcred  the  In- 
stitution, which  affords  almost  no  constructive  work  or  rocroational 
activities  and  no  adequate  case  work  service. 

The  personnel  feels  the  pressure  of  institutional  life  and 
discipline  almost  as  much  as  tho  toys  do.  No  training  program  is 
given  for  the  staff  and  they  arc  not  encouraged  to  soek  technical 
training  which  would  tetter  fit  then  for  the  task  of  remaking  tho 
lives  of  the  toys. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  factors  at  tho  tine  the  insti- 
tution was  visited  was  the  attitude  of  abject  fear  and  repression 
expressed  in  the  countenances  of  tho  toys.  During  the  three  days 
spent  at  the  School  not  more  than  three  toys  wero  seen  to  smile  and 
those  wero  rather  fleeting,  fearful  smiles. 

The  money  spent  at  this  institution  soons  an  unprofitable 
investment  unless  a constructive  program  can  to  planned  and  carriod 
out,  and  satisfactory  follow-up  work  instituted.  Sven  with  tho  most 
adequate  institution  program  possible  unloss  tho  toy  can  to  given 
help  after  he  leaves  tho  institution,  enabled  to  make  a satisfactory 
new  start,  and  encouraged  to  live  up  to  tho  now  standards  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  acquired,  the  efforts  made  while  ho  is  in  the 
institution  may  very  probably  have  teen  completely  wasted. 


State  Girls'  Training  School 

Girls ' Training  School,  Genova 

Tho  Girls'  Training  School,  governed  ty  tho  State  Board  of 
Control  and  located  just  outside  of  the  town  of  Genova,  was  establish- 
ed in  March, 1391,  and  has  as  its  purpose  "the  retention,  education, 
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industrial  training  and  reformation  of  female  juvenile  delinquents"  1 
Previous  to  the  tine  of  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  the 
State  Industrial  School  at  Kearney  (founded  in  1879)  bad  cared  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  The  first  building  of  the  now  school  was  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1892  and  the  girls  were  then  transferred  from 
Kearney. 


Buildings  and  Grounds.  At  the  present  time,  the  land  occupied 
by  the  institution  consists  of  7C  acres  owned  and  25  acres  rented, 
with  about  58  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  buildings  are  of  varied  architectural  design.  Tho  main 
or  original  building  is  an  old  style,  throe -story  structure.  The  of- 
fices, three  school  rooms  and  sewing  room,  as  well  as  the  dormitories 
and  living  rooms  of  two  family  groups  are  housed  in  this  building. 
There  are  three  other  buildings  occupied  by  the  girls.  "Center", 
built  in  1912,  is  a well  constructed,  attractive  building,  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Tho  living  room  for  the  group  of  girls  cared  for  in 
this  building  is  in  the  basement,  as  is  the  dining  room  which  accom- 
odates this  group  and  the  two  groups  housed  in  tho  main  building. 
"Center"  also  contains  the  Superintendent’s  apartment,  a splendid, 
well -equipped  auditorium,  and  tho  girls  dormitory.  Tho  Fanny  Crosby 
cottage  and  the  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  cottage,  were  erected  on  tho 
"cottage  plan",  names  being  selected  by  the  girls  themselves.  Dunbar 
cottage  has  2b  single  rooms  and  one  double  room,  a living  room,  rooms 
for  the  family  manager,  and  a kitchen  and  dining  room  which  are  in 
the  basement  and  are  not  very  pleasant.  This  building  is  used  for 
the  Negro,  Indian,  and  Mexican  girls.  Crosby  cottage,  the  most  sat- 
isfactory building  in  the  institution  group,  has  32  single  rooms  for 
girls,  rooms  for  the  family  manager  and  several  employees,  also 
dining  room,  kitchen,  living  room  and  sewing  room.  The  living  room 
in  this  cottage  is  the  only  one  which  seems  adequately  furnished  or 
homelike.  The  others  are  quite  unattractive  and  the  furniture  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  straight  chairs  and  work  tables. 

The  buildings  are  all  in  good  repair,  except  tho  main  build- 
ing which  needs  improvements  and  repairs,  particularly  in  the  lava- 
tories and  shower  rooms.  The  laundry  is  in  need  of  more  modern  equip- 
ment. 


Fire  protection  seems  adequate,  with  fire  escapes  on  the 
two  older  buildings  which  do  not  have  fire-proof  construction,  chemi- 
cal fire  extinguishers  on  every  floor  and  fire  drills  held  both  day 
and  night . 
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The  Superintendent  recognizes  that  the  cottage  plan  of  caring 
for  the  girls  in  snail  groups  is  nuch  more  desirable  than  the  congregate 
system  and  would  like  to  add  gradually  a sufficient  number  of  buildings 
so  that  the  cottage  plan  could  be  used  exclusively.  The  rooms  now  used 
as  dormitories  could  then  be  remodeled  to  provide  better  school  facili- 
ties, recreation  room,  etc.  The  present  dormitories  are  very  crowded, 
particularly  that  of  the  "A”  family. 

Finances . The  following  figures  show  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
institution  from  July  1,  193*1-  to  June  30,  1935: 


Salaries  and  wages _ $20,013 . 1? 

Supplies  28,371.79 

Expenses  6,066.17 

Material,  parts  and  repairs  3,870.20 

Equipment  1 , 099 . 18 

Fixed  charges  150.00 


Total  $59,570.51 


The  per  capita  cost  per  month  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1935,  was  $26.83.  In  figuring  this  cost,  the  farm  products  produced 
and  consumed  were  not  taken  into  account. 

Personnel.  Twenty -hi ght  persons  were  regularly  employed  at  the 
institution  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made,  the  physician  giving 
part-time  service.  In  addition  to  the  services  of  this  group,  the 
ministers  from  four  local  churches  conduct  meetings  on  alternative 
Sundays,  for  which  they  are  paid  four  dollars  per  Sunday. 


The  payroll  listed  the  following  positions  at  the  time 
the  school  was  visited: 


Superintendent 

1 

Canning  Supervisor 

1 

Assistant  Superintendent  1 

He  lief  Workers  

2* 

Secretary  

1 

Poultry  Supervisor 

1 

Physician  

1 

Food  Department  Workers 

4 

Field  Secretary 

1 

Dairy  Supervisor 

1 

Family  managers 

Fanner  

1 

Teachers  - 

7 

Engn  neer  . . . 

1 

Sewing  Supervisor 

1 

Assistant  Engineer 

1 

* A worker  who  is  assigned  to  various  duties  while  the 
regular  worker  is  off  duty. 

Three  of  the  teachers  were  not  employed  during  the  summer 
months,  but  the  music  and  home  economics  teachers  were  retained  for 
the  full  year. 

The  salary  scale  at  this  institution  ranged  from  $420.00 
to  $2100.00  annually.  Monthly  salaries  for  certain  specified  posi- 
tions were  as  follows : 
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TABLE  XXXI 


Position 

Monthly  Salary 

Superintendent  

....  $175.00 

Assistant  Superintendent 

125.00 

Physician  - 

60.00 

Field  Secretary 

.......  100.00 

Teachers  

50.00 

- 71.25 

Family  Managers  - 

45.00 

- 57.00 

Foods  Department  Workers 

38.00 

- 47.50 

Engineers  - 

..  61.75 

- 71.25 

All  of  the  full-tine  employees  receive  mintenanco  in  addi- 
tion to  salaries,  the  field  secretary  receiving  mileage  of  five  cents 
per  nile  and  expenses  while  traveling. 

The  Superintendent,  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  Physician 
are  employed  "by  The  State  Beard  of  Control.  All  other  employees  are 
hired  by  the  Superintendent.  Only  three  of  the  employees  are  men-- 
the  farmer,  engineer,  and  assistant  engineer.  The  Superintendent 
endeavors  to  employ  personnel  of  good  moral  character,  good  health 
and  emotional  stability.  She  prefers  those  with  some  teaching  ex- 
perience, as  3he  believes  this  background  is  of  assistance  in  train- 
ing a woman  to  deal  with  children. 

The  Superintendent,  a college  graduate  herself,  was  former- 
ly a teacher  and  began  her  institutional  work  as  an  instructor  at  the 
Girls’  Training  School.  She  was  later  employed  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Women’s  Industrial  Hone  at  Milford,  and  went  from  there  to  act  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Girls’  Training  School.  She  has  been  in  her 
present  position  16  years,  and  in  institutional  work  for  34  years. 

A woman  of  high  ideals  and  unusual  personality,  she  is  genuinely  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  girls  and  seems  to  have  maintained  a 
tine  relationship  with  them.  She  is  interested  in  learning  of  the 
modern  methods  and  standards  now  being  introduced  in  correctional 
institutions . 

The  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  is  also  a college  grad- 
uate with  a background  of  teaching  experience.  She  has  been  in  in- 
stitutional work  for  32  years. 

The  Physician  has  been  employed  by  the  institution  for  30 
years.  The  Field  Secretary  has  had  2-g-  years  of  college  and  had  15 
years  of  experience  in  social  work  before  coning  to  the  institution 
five  years  ago.  She  has  had  no  professional  training  in  social  work. 

The  teacher  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  is  a college 
graduate;  the  one  in  charge  of  ninth  and  tenth  grades  has  had  three 


years  of  college  work.  The  teacher  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
has  had  no  educational  training  heyond  high  school.  The  hoise  economics 
teacher  is  a college  graduate,  and  the  music  teacher  has  had  three  years 
of  college.  The  sewing  supervisor  and  canning  supervisor  have  loth  had 
some  college  training. 

In  the  group  of  family  managers  and  "relief”  workers,  all  have 
had  from  one  to  three  years  of  college  work  and  one  is  a col] ego  graduate. 

The  average  daily  inmate  population  for  the  last  biennium  was 
185.  The  average  number  of  inmates  to  each  employee  was  seven. 

The  administration  understands  the  importance  of  providing 
satisfactory  living  conditions  for  personnel  in  order  that  a high  de- 
gree of  efficiency  may  be  maintained.  Due  to  limited  facilities,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  possible  to  provide  single  rooms  for  all  teachers  and 
employees.  Long  hours  and  group  living  make  it  essential  for  every 
employee  to  have  a room  alone  so  that  she  may  have  some  degree  of  priv- 
acy and  quiet  when  needed.  No  recreation  facilities  are  provided  for 
the  staff.  Those  employed  at  the  institution  lead  a very  restricted 
life,  as  social  opportunities  in  Geneva  are  meager,  and  unless  one  owns 
a car  there  are  no  transportation  facilities  into  town. 

The  employees  are  allowed  two  weeks*  vacation  with  pay  each 
year  and  during  the  school  term  the  personnel  is  allowed  48  consecu- 
tive hours  off  each  month.  This  permits  sufficient  time  to  leave  the 
institution  for  that  period.  The  family  managers  are  on  duty  about 
15  hours  per  day.  During  the  school  year  they  have  about  three  hours 
off  dally  while  the  girls  are  in  the  school  room,  morning  and  after- 
noon. They  also  have  one  half-day  off  each  Sunday  during  the-  entire 
year.  During  the  summer  months  there  is  no  regular  time  off  daily, 
and  24  hours  each  week  is  allowed  instead  of  the  48-hour  period 
monthly. 

It  is  difficult  to  employ  the  right  kind  of  personnel,  in 
view  of  the  low  salaries  paid  and  the  long  hours  of  work.  The  Super- 
intendent has  high  standards  in  the  qualifications  required  and  fre- 
quently is  unable  to  obtain  very  desirable  people  whom  she  interviews 
because  they  cjre  able  to  find  less  arduous  employment  elsewhere  at 
higher  salaries.  This  is  short-sighted  economy,  as  any  constructive 
and  recreative  program  for  these  girls  depends  almost  solely  on  the 
training,  ability,  and  quality  of  the  personnel. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  the  personnel  is  surprisingly  long 
when  the  undesirable  features  mentioned  above  are  considered.  Three 
employees  have  been  there  less  than  a year.  Eight  have  been  employ- 
ed from  one  to  five  years,  11  from  five  to  10  years,  five  from  10  to 
20  years,  and  one  for  more  than  20  years. 
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Admissions,  Capacity  and  Population.  Girl3  may  Ido  admitted  to 
the  institution  through  commitments  by  juvenile  courts  or  by  transfer 
fron  other  state  institutions.  When  a Girl  infected  with  syphilis  is 
committed  to  the  institution,  admission  is  refused  and  she  is  cared 
for  at  the  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  York.  Any  girl  under  the 
aGe  of  18  and  of  sane  mind  my  he  committed  ty  a court  of  record  if 
she  is  "found  Guilty  of  any  crime,  except  murder  or  manslaughter ; 
for  want  of  proper  parental  care  or  other  cause  is  growing  up  in 
mendicancy  or  Crime. "z 

Delinquency  is  supposed  to  he  the  cause  of  all  admissions 
and  the  delinquency  is  unclassified.  If  a court  sends  a commitment 
indicating  that  the  girl  has  been  committed  for  a felony,  the  Super- 
intendent returns  the  commitment  with  a letter,  requesting  the  judge 
to  change  it  to  read,  "neglected,  dependent  or  delinquent",  thus 
avoiding  registering  the  girl  as  a felon  and  having  her  required  to 
appear  before  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  as  a criminal  at  the 
time  of  her  release.  This  protects  the  Girl  from  a criminal  record 
and  leaves  the  time  of  her  -parole  to  the  discretion  of  the  institu- 
tion officials. 

When  a newcomer  is  received  at  the  institution,  she  is  not 
placed  in  isolation  hut  for  the  first  week  of  her  stay  is  not  allow- 
ed to  speak  to  anyone  except  the  family  manager  and  employees.  The 
officers  explained  that  this  regulation  prevented  the  new  girl  from 
telling  her  story,  allowed  her  to  observe  which  girls  were  well-be- 
haved and  did  not  get  into  trouble  so  she  could  choose  her  associates 
wisely,  and  kept  the  older  girls  from  teasing  or  annoying  now  girls 
who  did  not  fully  understand  the  routine  and  customs.  However,  it 
would  seem  that  the  benefits  of  this  regulation  are  very  question- 
able. The  time  of  adjustment  from  normal  home  life  to  institutional 
life  is  at  best  a difficult  period  and  should  not  be  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  this  abnormal  restriction  on  speech.  The  girls  themselves 
speak  of  this  period  as  the  longest  week  of  their  lives.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  put  this  additional  burden  on  those  who  have  been 
committed  to  an  institution  largely  because  their  home  environment 
has  not  been  a suitable  one  to  fit  them  for  meeting  life  on  a level 
satisfactory  to  society. 

All  now  girls  are  received  in  "A"  family,  which  lives  in 
the  main  building.  later  they  may  be  transferred  to  "B"  or  "C" 
families,  and  from  those  families  may  go  to  the  cottage  which  is 
used  for  the  older  and  more  dependable  girls.  The  youngest  children 
are  kept  in  "A"  family,  and  there  are  others  who  remain  in  "A"  family 
for  long  periods. 

The  capacity  of  the  institution  was  given  as  approximately 
195.  This  undoubtedly  crowds  the  dormitory  facilities  considerably 
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"beyond  what  is  advisable  in  institution  care.  On  April  30,  1936,  there 
were  194  girls  in  the  institution,  divided  according  to  families,  as 
f ollowo : 

Fanily  A 56  Girls 

Family  B 42  girls 

Fanily  C - 46  girls 

Crosby  Cottage 31  cirls 

Dunbar  Cottage  19  girls 

Each  fanily  was  under  the  supervision  of  one  fanily  manager. 

The  followinc  table  indicates  the  aces  of  girls  admitted  to 
the  institution  in  1935.  It  will  be  noted  that  64  per  cent  of  the 
Girls  are  fron  14  to  16  years  of  ape. 


TABLE  XXXII 

Ago s of  Girls  Admitted  in  1935- 

Ago  of  Girl Lumber  of  Girls 


Under  12  years  of  a go  3 

12  years,  less  than  13 - 5 

13  years,  less  than  l4  7 

14  years,  less  than  15  12 

15  years,  less  than  16  8 

16  years,  loss  than  17 19 

17  years , loss  than  18 7 


Total  6l 


Children  under  12  years  of  ace  should  not  be  admitted  to 
the  Girls’  Training  School  and  statutory  provision  should  be  made 
to  prevent  this.  This  group  is  usually  made  up  of  children  present - 
inc  behavior  problems  rather  than  delinquents.  Furthermore,  there 
are  no  satisfactory  school  facilities  for  those  children  in  the  in- 
stitution. At  the  tine  the  institution  was  visited,  there  were  six 
children  under  12  years  of  ape.  They  ranged  in  ape  fron  eipht  to 
11.  It  is  impossible  to  arranpe  a special  program  of  school,  rec- 
reation, and  other  activities  for  a group  as  snail  as  this  in  an 
institution  like  the  Training  School.  One  nine -year-old  girl  has 
been  committed  to  the  institution  at  the  sane  tine  her  two  broth- 
ers, aped  12  and  l4  years,  were  committed  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys.  The  offense  of  these  three  children  consisted  in  play- 
ing in  a church  basement  where  they  had  constructed  a tent  with  a 
rug,  lighted  a candle  and  the  rug  had  caught  fire,  and  burned. 
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They  had  also  scattered  food  about  and  donated  two  chairs.  The  chil- 
dren had  apparently  never  been  involved  in  any  difficulties  previous 
to  this  and  the  conoitnents  to  correctional  institutions  seen  suite 
unwarranted. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School  states  that  chil- 
dren as  young  as  four  years  have  been  c omitted  to  the  institution. 
Except  for  snail  duties , these  girls  spend  their  entire  tine  playing 
by  themselves  as  they  are  not  placed  on  a work  schedule  as  the  older 
girls  are. 


It  is  recommended  that  other  plans  be  made  imediatcly  for 
the  children  under  12  now  in  the  institution.  If  satisfactory  "Ians 
cannot  be  made  outside  of  an  institution,  either  in  their  own  hone s , 
hones  of  relatives,  or  foster  hones,  they  night  well  bo  transferred 
to  the  Ilone  for  Dependent  Children.  The  objection  to  using  the  lat- 
ter institution  is  that  its  regulations  require  a child  to  be  relin- 
quished permanently  by  the  parent,  a policy  which  should  be  revised 
immediately. 

During  the  12  months  of  1935  there  were  6 1 girls  admitted 
to  the  institution.  Four  cf  these  were  i'legro  girls,  two  Indians,  one 
Mexican,  and  wore  white . There  wore  three  Catholics  and  53  Prot- 
estants in  the  group. 

A detailed  study  of  the  hone  situations  from  which  these 
children  have  cone  would  undoubtedly  cast  much  11  n the  causes 

of  their  delinquency.  Such  a 3tudy  was,  of  course,  impossible  within 
the  scope  of  this  survey;  however,  the  tabular  material  regarding  pa- 
rental status  and  place  from  which  admitted,  is  indicative  of  some  of 
the  problems  which  my  have  been  inherent  in  the  backgrounds  of  these 
children. 


Trd3  IE  XXXIII 


. Status  of  Parent s of  Girls  Admitted  in  1935 


Parental  Status  hunter  of  Girls 


Both  parents  dead  , 4 

Mother  dead  - 10 

Father  dead  - 4 

Parents  separated  19 

Parents  living  together 22 

IVb the r unnarr ied 2 
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TABLE  XXXI? 

Places  fron  which  Girls  Admitted  in  1935 
Place  hunber  of  GIrlS 

Own  hone  43 

Pelati'^os*  hone  __ 6 

Boarding  homo  — , 1 

Free  hone  - - 3 

Work  hone  2 

Institutions  6 


A total  of  29  counties  sent  girls  to  the  institution  durin 
1 935,  with  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  admissions  coning  fron 
Douglas  County.  As  previously  stated,  the  cause  of  comitnent  is  un 
classified  delinquency.  In  some  cases,  however,  a record  indicating 
the  case  of  connitnent  has  heen  submitted  by  the  court.  The  field 
secretary  was  able  to  furnish  information  in  other,  cases. 


TABLE  XXXV 


Leason  for  Connitnent  of  Girls  Admitted  Pur ing  1935 


, -Reason  for  Connitnent  Lumber  of  uirls 


ITeglect  4 

Incorrigibility - 9 

Sunning  away - - 2 

Stealing 3 

Forgery — — - — . 2 

Failure  to  stop  after  accident  — 1 

Sex  delinquency - — 40 


It  seems  obvious  that  children  who  are  neglected  and  not 
receiving  proper  parental  care  shou.ld  never  be  committed  to  a cor- 
rectional institution.  Such  cases  might  bo  sent  to  an  institution 
for  dependent  children  but  it  would  seen  most  advisable  that  the 
Girls ’ Training  School  discontinue  the  acceptance  of  this  type  of 
case. 


There  is  some  question  also  regarding  the  necessity  of 
committing  to  an  institution  of  this  type  children  whose  parents 
cannot  control  then  and  who  are,  therefore,  classed  as  incorrigible. 
Frequently  incorrigibility  is  duo  to  poor  environment,  unfortunate 
conpan ions hip,  or  lack  of  proper  discipline  from  the  parents.  It 
would  seem  advisable  to  attempt  a retraining  program  through  foster 
home  care,  before  resorting  to  the  correctional  institution.  In  the 
case  of  one  of  the  girls  under  12  years  of  age  who  was  committed 
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because  of  temper  tantrums  which  the  parents  could  not  control,  the 
father  was  apparently  willing  and  alio  to  pay  for  the  child1 s care 
in  a boarding  hone.  Had  the  services  of  a social  agency,  skilled  in 
caring  for  this  type  of  problem.  leen  available,  this  child  would  have 
perhaps  escaped  the  experience  of  a commitment  to  a correctional  in- 
stitution. It  is  'possible  that  a well -worked  and  carefully  super- 
vised state  program  of ‘foster  home  care  night  make  unnecessary  a 
number  of  the  commitments  in  other  categories  also.  Foster  home  care 
is  much  less  expensive  than  institutional  care  and  is  ordinarily  much 
more  successful  in  bringing  about  improvement  in  the  behavior  of  the 
child.  It  also  would  eliminate  many  of  the  unfortunate  experiences 
which  are  almost  certain  to  be  the  lot  of  children  confined  in  an 
institution  with  other  delinquents. 

Sex  delinquency  is  riven  as  the  reason  for  commitment  in 
about  66  per  cent  of  the  cases.  In  addition  to  those  cases  in  which 
this  is  the  primary  cause  of  commitment,  six  of  the  children,  com- 
mitted for  other  reasons,  also  had  records  of  having  been  involved 
in  sex  delinquencies. 

The  regular  school  facilities  at  the  Training  School  begin 
with  the  seventh  grade . The  refusal  to  admit  girls  under  12  would 
eliminate  some  of  the  difficulty  in  providing  instruction  for  the 
lower  grades.  There  would  still  be,  however,  a number  of  girls  who 
would  not  have  the  educational  background  to  do  seventh  grade  work. 

TABLE  XXXVI 


Grade  C mule  ted  b.v  G-irls  Admitted  in  195b. 


Grade 

Number  of  Girls 

Second  grade  

2 

Third  grade 

1 

Fourth  grade  

1 

Fifth  grade - 

2 

Sixth  grade  

7 

Seventh  grade- 

15 

Eighth  grade  

- 16 

Ninth  grade  

6 

Tenth  grade  

3 

Eleventh  grade  

1 

Twelfth  grade  

1 

Unknown  

k 

On  April  3C,  1936,  there  were  19^-  children  in  the  institu-r 
tion.  In  obtaining  information  about  this  group,  every  third  case 
was  selected,  making  a sample  of  65  cases. 
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Twenty-five  girls,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  sample,  were  infect- 
ed with  conorrhea  at  the  tine  of  admission  to  the  institution. 

Five  of  the  65  Girls  were  Negroes,  two  Indian,  and  58  white. 
There  were  seven  Catholics  and  53  Frotestant  girls. 

The  followinc  tables  regarding  parental  status,  places  from 
which  admitted,  and  length  of  tine  since  commitment  are  of  interest. 


TABLE  XXXVII 


Status  of  Parents  of  65  Girls  Studied,  in  Institution  on 

April  50,  1936  

~ Parental  Status  ’ Nuiibe r of  Children 


Loth  Parents  Lead  3 

Mother  Lead  lb 

Father  Dead  3 

Parents  Separated  20 

Parents  livinc  toccther  2 5 


TABLE  XXXVIII 

Places  from  which  65  Girls  Studied,  were  admitted  in 

Institution  on  April  5C.  1956 

Place  Number  of  Children 


Own  Home  

Lelatives*  Home 

Boarding  Lone  

Free  Lome  

Work  Lome  

Institutions  


TABLE  XXXIX 


Length  of  Time  Since  Commitment  of  65  Girls  Studied, 

in  Institution  on  April  30.  1936 

Length  of  Time  Number  of  Children 


Less  than  1 year 18 

1 year,  less  than  2 years 16 

2 years , less  than  3 years l4 

3 years,  leso  than  b years 7 

b years,  less  than  5 years — 6 

5 years,  less  than  3 years  4 


The  shortest  length  of  tins  since  comitnent  among  any  of 
the  65  children  was  five  days  and  the  longest  length  of  tine  since 
commitment  was  seven  years,  ten  months.  Thirty-one,  or  practically 
48  per  cent  of  the  girls,  had  been  in  the  institution  for  more  than 
two  years. 


The  girls  committed  to  the  institution  are  cared  for  large- 
ly in  the  institution,  hut  a few  are  placed  on  parole,  either  in  theii 
own  homes  or  in  foster  hones.  The  girls  are  committed  until  the  age 
of  21  unless  they  are  legally  discharged  sooner. 


Case  Work  Services.  The  institution  has  one  field  secretary  who 
finds  hones  for  girls  who  are  to  he  placed  out,  and  supervises  girls 
on  parole.  As  soon  as  possible,  after  a girl  is  admitted,  she  visits 
the  girl’s  hone  and  others  in  the  community  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  family,  in  order  to  determine  the  advisabil- 
ity of  returning  the  girl  to  her  own  hone  when  she  is  ready  for  parole 

The  records  kept  are  extremely  meager.  In  many  instances 
they  contain  only  sone  correspondence  and  no  information  about  either 
the  girl  or  her  family.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  cases,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  record  at  least  face  sheet  information,  tho  dates  of 
visits  to  the  family,  and  short  notations  regarding  these.  If  any 
information  is  kept  regarding  a foster  family  in  which  a girl  has 
been  placed,  it  is  incorporated  in  tho  girl’s  record,  but  usually 
consists  of  only  very  brief  statements.  No  stenographic  service  is 
provided,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  koep  adequate  records  with- 
out this. 


Apparently  little  effort  is  made  to  individualize  tho  girl; 
to  learn  her  attitudes,  ideals,  ambitions,  and  special  interests;  to 
know  her  background  and  better  understand  what  brought  her  to  the  in- 
stitution; to  understand  her  emotional  needs  and  attempt  to  meet  them 
both  in  the  Institution  and  in  future  planning.  Constant  awareness 
of  individual  differences  and  of  the  need  for  individual  treatment 
is  necessary  if  the  girls  are  to  have  added  to  their  lives  the  con- 
structive elements  which  will  enable  them  to  direct  themselves  suc- 
cessfully after  they  have  left  the  Institution  and  are  responsible 
for  making  their  own  decisions.  Tho  entire  program  of  this  institu- 
tion seems  to  be  based  on  group  living  and  group  treatment  without 
sufficient  realization  that  a girl  may  be  successful  in  tho  institu- 
tion under  this  routine,  but  will  be  totally  unfitted  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  and  decisions  involved  in  life  under  normal  condi- 
tions . 


It  is  recommended  that  the  social  worker  interview  each 
girl  upon  admission  and  see  her  regularly  thereafter,  recording  gl 1 
available  information  which  will  be  of  help  in  understanding  the 
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girl’s  personality  and  'behavior.  The  worker  would  then  be  able  to  in- 
terpret the  girl  'to  the  family  managers,  thus  enable  then  to  give  sym- 
pathetic understanding  to  any  problems  which  the  girl  displays  in  the 
group.  The  relationship  of  the  worker  to  the  girls  should  be  such 
that  they  would  come  to  her  freely  to  discuss  problems  which  they  nay 
be  meeting  in  the  institution,  and  problems  which  have  perplexed  them 
in  the  past  and  which  they  may  meet  again  after  release. 

There  is  no  policy  of  registering  either  cases  or  foster 
homes  with  a Social  Service  Exchange.  It  would  seen  essential  to 
select  an  Exchange,  probably  the  one  at  Lincoln  \ to  be  used  by  all 
state -wide  agencies  and  register  here  every  case  and  every  foster 
family  known  to  the  agencies.  In  addition  to  the  central  registra- 
tion, clearings  should  be  made  with  the  Exchange  in  the  community 
from  which  the  girl  comes,  if  there  is  one,  thus  enabling  those 
planning  for  the  girl's  future  to  avail  themselves  of  any  helpful 
information  already  obtained. 

The  investigations  of  family  history  are  inadequate,  as 
are  those  of  foster  homes  and  homes  of  relatives  in  which  children 
are  placed  on  parole.  Insufficient  use  is  made  of  other  social  agen- 
cies when  girls  are  sent  to  relatives  outside  the  state. 

The  filing  system  for  the  information  kept  in  written  form 
does  not  make  that  information  readily  accessible.  A large  book  is 
used  for  admissions  and  each  girl  is  given  a number.  Fames  of  par- 
ents, parental  status,  disposition  of  the  case  and  certain  facts  arc 
recorded  in  this  book,  the  names  being  entered  in  accordance  with 
the  month  in  which  the  girl  was  admitted.  The  information  regard- 
ing any  particular  child  can  be  located  only  by  searching  through 
hundreds  of  names,  unless  one  happens  to  remember  the  month  in  which 
admission  took  place. 

The  medical  records  are  kept  on  cards,  in  a separate  file. 
The  active  cases  on  which  records  are  kopt  arc-  filed  alphabetically 
but  the  closed  cases  are  put  away  by  hundreds  according  to  the  tine 
of  closing,  thus  making  the  task  of  locating  any  needed  information 
a most  difficult  one.  Each  girl  should  have  a record  of  her  own, 
and  all  information  regarding  her  and  her  case  should  be  filed  in 
this  record.  A card  system  should  be  set  up>,  Including  a card  for 
every  child,  and  indicating  the  number  of  the  case  and  whether  it 
is  open  or  closed.  If  closed  cases  were  filed  chronologically  by 
number,  and  active  cases  alphabetically,  it  would  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain immediately  any  information  which  the  institution  had  on  file 
regarding  any  child. 


3.  The  query  is  raised  if  it  might  not  be  better  for  the  State  Child 
Welfare  Bureau  to  set  up  its  own  Social  Exchange  for  the  use  of 
all  public  and  private  agencies  of  the  state. 
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No  supervision  or  consultation  service  is  available  to  the 
social  worker  at  this  institution.  It  is  recommended  that  this  serv- 
ice he  provided  by  the  Case  Supervisor  of  the  State  Child  Welfare  Eu- 
re au. 


On  April  30 , 1936 , there  were  36  girls  who  had  been  paroled 
from  the  institution  and  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  field  sec- 
retary. The  responsibility  for  the  support  of  the  girls  paroled 
rested  with  the  parents,  relatives,  or  the  girl  herself,  except  in 
one  instance,  in  which  one  of  the  younger  girls  had  been  placed  in 
a free  hone  and  clothing  and  nodical  assistance  wore  being  provided 
by  the  state.  Seven  of  the  paroled  girls  were  negroes,  one  was  In- 
dian, one  Mexican,  and  27  were  white . There  were  two  Catholics  and 
3^-  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  this  group. 


TABLE  XL 

Ages  of  Girls  on  Parole 
April  30,  1936 


Age  of  Girl  Number  of  Girls 


12 

to  19  years 

2 

17 

years,  less 

than 

18 

3 

18 

years,  loss 

than 

19 

9 

19 

years,  less 

than 

2G 

0 

— «—  s 

20 

years , less 

than 

21 

11 

21 

years  

r\ 

The  two  girls  who  were  over  21  years  of  age  and  had  not  yet 
been  discharged  were  in  work  hones. 


TABtE  XLI 

Type  of  Hone  Used  for  Girls  011  parole 

April  30 , 1936  . 

Type  of  Hone  Number  of  Girls 


Own  Hone  . 

. 15 

Relative’s  Home  



10 

Free  Hone  - 

....  1 

Work  Hone 

10 

TABLE  XLII 


Length  of  Tine  in  Institution  of  Girls  on  Parole 

April  30.  1956 

Length  of  Tine  ' Hunter  of  Girls 


1 year,  less  than  2 1 

2 years,  less  than  3 5 

'3  years,  less  than  4 - - 15 

4 years,  less  than  5 7 

5 years,  less  than  6 6 

6 years,  less  than  7 - „ 0 

7 years,  less  than  8 2 


It  is  significant  that  all  tut  six  girls  wore  in  the  insti- 
tution nore  than  three  years  before  paroled,  and  only  one  girl  was 
there  less  than  two  years.  Every  effort  should  te  nade  to  parole 
girls  earlier,  and  to  assist  then  in  making  the  necessary  adjustment 
in  the  hones  to  which  they  will  inevitably  return. 

TABLE  XLIII 

Length  of  Tine  Since  Paroled,  of  Girls  on  Parole 

April  30,  1936 

Length  of  Tine  Hunter  of  Girls 


Less  than  6 nonths „„ 10 

6 nonths,  less  than  1 year  * 7 

1 year,  less  than  2 years — 7 

2 years,  less  than  3 years _ 9 

3 years,  les3  than  4 years  . 1 

4 years,  less  than  5 years  1 

5 years,  loss  than  6 years  0 

6 years,  less  than  7 years  1 


TABLE  XLTV 


Date  of  Last  Visit  to  Girls  on  Parole 

April  30.  1936 

Da~te  of' Visit  Hunter  of  Girls 


Within  last  month  8 

2 to  3 nonths  previously 11 

3 to  6 months  previously 1 

6 to  9 nonths  previously  3 

9 to  12  nonths  i>reviously 0 

More  than  12  nonths  ago 2 

Not  visited - - 9 


Those  not  visited  since  placement  were  girls  who  were  pa- 
roled most  recently. 


Health.  The  institution  has  teen  unusually  fortunate  in  the 
General  health  condition  of  its  population.  The  two -ted  hospital 
room,  has  teen  occupied  only  once  in  the  last  biennium.  Ordinarily 
hospital  facilities  of  this  capacity  would  not  to  adequate  for  an 
institution  caring  for  nearly  200  girls,  Inasmuch  as  the  institution 
cannot  always  count  on  having  so  little  illness,  facilities  should  te 
available  which  would  provide  for  a larger  number  of  patients  should 
the  need  arise. 

Minor  surgery  is  done  at  the  institution,  other  operations 
being  performed  at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Lincoln  or,  in  emergen- 
cy cases,  in  a private  hospital. 

The  physician,  who  is  considereda  member  of  the  staff, 
serves  on  a part-time  basis,  making  regular  visits  to  the  institu- 
tion and  being  on  call  at  other  times  as  needed.  Ho  nurse  is  employ- 
ed at  the  institution  although  this  would  be  very  desirable. 

Routine  examinations  are  given  to  each  girl  admitted. 

Tests  for  venereal  disease  are  required  before  the  girl  is  sent  to 
the  institution  but  the  tests  for  gonorrhea  are  frequently  repeated 
on  admittance  and  occasionally  the  Wassermam tests  also. 

Girls  with  gonorrheal  infection  are  admitted  to  the  insti- 
tution and  receive  treatment  regularly.  They  are  not  segregated. 
Girls  with  syphilis  are  refused  admittance  and  are  sent  to  the  Re- 
formatory for  Women  at  York.  This  decs  not  provide  a satisfactory 
solution  for  the  care  of  these  children  who  at  York  are  confined  with 
older  women,  many  of  whom  my  have  an  unfortunate  influence  on  these 
young  and  impressionable  girls.  Provision  should  be  ne.de  for  their 
care  elsewhere,  preferably  at  the  Girls*  Industrial  School.  If  it 
seems  unwise  to  provide  a plan  for  segregating  infectious  cases  at 
the  institution,  some  plan  night  te  worked  out  whereby  the  girls 
could  be  cared  for  in  a hospital  during  the  infectious  stage  and  then 
admitted  to  the  Girls*  Training  School  for  further  treatment.  The 
Dunbar  cottage,  now  occupied  by  Indian,  Mexican,  and  Negro  girls, 
might  be  used  for  the  care  of  the  venoreally  diseased  children  by 
transferring  the  group  housed  there  to  ether  quarters  in  the  insti- 
tution. The  temperament  of  Mexican  and  Indian  girls  is  considerably 
different  from  that  of  Negro  girls  and  the  wisdom,  of  segregating  as 
one  group,  these  distinct  races,  is  doubtful. 

It  i3  questionable  whether  the  present  plan  of  not  segre- 
gating the  girl  with  gonorrhea  provides  sufficient  safeguards  from  a 
health  standpoint  to  prevent  those  free  from  disease  from  becoming 
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infected.  There  are,  of  course,  disadvantages  in  segregating  the  dis- 
eased child,  as  the  attitude  of-  other  girls  toward  this  group  nay  be- 
cone  nost  obnoxious . With  so  large  a percentage  admitted  for  sex  de- 
linquency it  would  seen  possible  to  control  this  attitude  sonewhat  by 
helping  the  girls  free  fron  disease  to  understand  that  the  other  girls 
were  less  fortunate  than  they  were.  Those  girls  who  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered to  be  a menace  to  the  health  of  the  group  should  be  assimilated 
into  another  group  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

At  the  tine  the  institution  was  visited,  there  were  in  resi- 
dence 19  girls  who  were  receiving  treatment  for  gonorrhea. 

Tuberculin  tests,  urinalyses , and  vaccinations  are  not  done 
routinely  upon  admission  and  there , is  no  routine  eye -testing  and  no 
regular  dental  program.  If  the  condition  of  the  girl’s  teeth  is  ob- 
viously bad,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  the  girl  is  taken  to  a 
dentist  in  Geneva,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  dental  care  unless 
the  need  is  acute.  Since  a girl  is  usually  in  the  institution  for 
several  years,  neglect  of  her  teeth  during  this  period  nay  be  the 
cause  of  many  future  physical  difficulties  of  a serious  nature.  It 
is  recommended  that  dental  care  be  provided  for  all  the  girls  and 
to  do  this  adequately  would  necessitate  the  employment  of  a dentist 
on  a part-time  basis. 

No  physical  examinations  are  given  to  employees  and  no 
certificates  of  health  from  their  own  physicians  are  required.  The 
staff  physician  gives  no  service  to  employees. 

No  psychiatric  service  is  at  present  available  to  the  in- 
stitution and  it  would  be  most  helpful  to  have  some  plan  worked  out 
which  would  enable  the  institution  to  have  psychiatric  assistance 
with  its  nost  serious  problems,  even  if  it  cannot  be  provided  for 

all. 

The  menus  are  made  out  by  a trained  home  economist,  and 
the  dietary  needs  of  the  girls  seem  to  be  met  quite  adequately. 

Fruit  and  a groan  vegetable  are  provided  daily,  and  often  more  than 
once  a day.  Milk  is  served  at  meals,  twice  a day.  Eggs  are  used 
frequently,  both  for  breakfast  and  supper.  Desserts  are  a regular 
feature  of  the  menus. 


Clothing.  All  clothing  is  provided  by  the  institution  and  is 
alike  for  all  girls,  although  more  than  one  outfit  is  used,  each 
child  having  four  different  dresses:  one  for  work,  one  for  school, 

one  for  Sunday  School  and  one  for  church.  Since  two  of  the  dresses 
can  be  worn  only  on  Sunday,  considerable  monotony  remains,  even 
though  one  uniform  is  not  worn  constantly.  Except  for  the  work 
clothes,  the  dresses  are  made  in  attractive  patterns  and  colors, 
and  it  would  seem  both  possible  and  advisable  to  make  use  of  indi- 
vidualized dress  patterns  rather  than  uniforms.  Girls  who  are 
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paroled  are  provided  with  a complete  outfit  of  clothes.  Those  who 
graduate  from,  high  school  have  very  attractive  graduation  dresses, 
especially  made  for  the  occasion,  and  these  are  saved  for  the  girls 
until  they  leave  the  institution. 


Education.  School  is  in  session  for  36  weeks  during  the  year 
and  meets  fron  nine  to  eleven -thirty  in  the  morning  and  fron  one  to 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Each  girl  is  supposed  to  conplete  the  eighth 
grade  if  she  is  able  to  do  so.  The  ability  to  succeed  in  high  school 
work  is  considered  in  deciding  which  girls  shall  attend  high  school. 
There  are,  however,  no  facilities  at  the  institution  for  Dental  test- 
ing. Only  a few  girls  have  been  admitted  fron  connunities  in  which 
Dental  tests  were  given  previous  to  their  admission.  Fifty-two  girls 
not  enrolled  in  the  regular  classes  because  for  some  reason  it  wag 
felt  that  they  did  not  fit  into  the  academe  program,  took  the  home- 
makers’  course  wider  the  supervision  of  the  home  Economics  teacher* 

There  are  three  teachers  for  the  regular  grade  work,  two 
giving  high  school  courses,  and  one  teaching  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
There  are  two  other  instructors  who  have  charge  of  the  work  done  in 
music  and  in  home  economics. 

The  work  below  the  seventh  grade  is  given  by  one  of  the 
older  girls  in  the  institution.  The  instruction  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  grade  teacher,  and  is  given  on  a part-time  basis  only. 

It  is  essential  that  the  institution  provide  the  fundamental  of  a 
grade  school  education  for  all  girls,  since  the  state  is  depriving 
them  of  the  privilege  of  attending  the  public  schools.  The  state  in- 
stitutions should  at  least  meet  the  compulsory  education  requirements 
of  the  state.  A sixth  grade  teacher  should  bo  employed  and  it  would 
also  be  possible  for  hor  to  teach  the  small  number  of  children  who 
would  be  in  grades  below  the  sixth. 

The  high  school  work  lias  been  accredited  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and  diplomas  are  awarded  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  of  any  high  school  In  the  state.  The  institution 
school  is  called  the  Geneva  North  High  School. 

Practically  no  vocational  training  is  given,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  received  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  routine  house- 
keeping duties.  The  accrediting  authorities  of  the  high  school  have 
been  very  liberal  in  granting  credit  for  work  done  in  the  kitchens, 
dining  rooms,  and  housekeeping  departments.  Some  class  room  work  is 
given  in  the  theory  of  homemaking. 

At  one  time  the  institution  provided  courses  in  homo  nurs- 
ing and  home  hygiene  during  the  summer.  They  were  most  popular  with 
the  girls  and  the  information  received  would  certainly  be  helpful  to 
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any  girl  in  her  own  home.  These  courses  were  given  by  a Bed  Cross 
nurse  hut  were  discontinued  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

Pre -vocational  and  vocational  training  should  he  individu- 
alized and  adapted  to  special  interests,  abilities,  and  needs.  Pre- 
vocational  instruction  in  first  aid,  home  nursing,  household  arts, 
designing,  modeling,  painting,  pottery,  and  weaving  might  well  he 
provided.  Some  of  the  subjects  usually  offered  in  a vocational  train- 
ing program  are : business  training,  including  stenography,  typewrit- 

ing, record -filing,  bookkeeping  and  business  machine  operation;  tea 
room  management  and  cooking,  beauty  culture,  sales  training,  milli- 
nery, and  dressmaking.  Formal  training  in  household  skills  are  es- 
sential for  the  girl  who  plans  to  earn  her  living  by  domestic  serv- 
ice, and  should  include  instruction  in  employee -employer  relation- 
ships. This  training  can  best  be  given  in  small  units  which  are 
comparable  to  family  life.  It  is  generally  not  practical  for  an 
institution  to  attempt  too  extensive  a program,  but  the  selection 
chosen  should  offer  some  variety  to  girls  with  different  interests 
and  aptitudes. 

The  Music  Department  offers  a splendid  opportunity  and  out- 
let for  the  girl  interested  in  music.  There  is  a we 11 -trained  orches- 
tra and  glee  club  and  opportunity  for  group  singing  is  offered  on  fre- 
quent occasions.  Individual  instruction  in  music  was  given  to  bo  girls- 
during  this  last  year.  Most  of  the  instruments,  are  owned  by  the  state, 
but  the  girls  are  urged  to  provide  their  own  instruments,  if  possible, 
in  order  that  they  may  continue  with  their  music  after  leaving  the 
school. 

Some  instruction  is  given  in  handicraft  work,  such  as  mak- 
ing flowers,  embroidery,  rug  making,  knitting,  and  quilting.  The 
girls  who  have  drawing  and  painting  ability  assist  in  making  acc-nory 
for  Christmas  and  Easter  plays.  More  handicraft  work  could  he  under- 
taken with  benefit  to  the  girls,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  money 
to  expend  for  materials  to  be  used  in  this  work.  Funds  for  materials 
have  usually  come  from  the  families  of  the  girls  or  from  them*  own 
earnings. 

Some  instruction  in  health  education  is  given  in  the  school, 
but  there  is  no  definite  program  in  this  regard,  although  good  health 
habits  are  taught  through  da:  ly  practice.  There  is  no  definite  pro- 
gram for  sex  education,  but  individual  instruction  is  given  at  times 
by  the  Superintendent.  Information  on  this  subject  might  well  be 
planned  for  at  regular  intervals,  and  should  be  given  by  a medical 
authority  who  knows  how  to  approach  the  subject  in  the  most  normal 
manner . 


Employment.  With  very  few  exceptions  all  work  involved  in  the 
care  of  the  buildings,  grounds  and  farm  is  undertaken  by  the  girls. 


The  work  assignments  are  usually  changed  about  every  three  months, 
and  may  include  work  in  the  kitchens,  dining  rooms,  buildings,  laun- 
dry, sewing  department,  canning  department,  garden,  poultry  or  dairy 
department.  Each  girl  works  on  an  average  of  five  or  six  hours  daily. 
The  girls  who  are  employed  in  the  garden  work  seven  hours  a day,  as 
the  same  group  works  there  both  morning  and  afternoon.  Everyone  is 
kept  extremely  busy  and  the  Superintendent  feels  that  it  is  due  to 
this  fact  that  she  has  so  little  trouble  with  discipline.  The  work 
program  leaves  little  time  for  recreation  or  the  development  of  a 
girl's  own  initiative  and  resources  in  various  activities. 

Opportunities  for  earning  money  are  limited,  but  the  ieach- 
ers  or  employees  pay  the  girls  for  personal  services.  Some  of  the 
girls  have  earned  money  by  knitting,  sewing,  or  quilting.  Visitors 
to  the  institution  who  are  taken  through  by  the  girls  sometimes  pay 
then  for  this  service. 


Recreation.  The  Superintendent  realizes  the  weakness  in  the  rec- 
reation program  of  the  institution.  There  are  a few  swings  and  tee- 
ter-totters for  the  younger  children  in  the  yard,  and  some  balls  for 
each  family  but  the  equipment  is  unusually  meager  for  an  institution 
of  this  size.  They  are  poorly  supplied  even  with  indoor  games  such 
as  checkers,  dominoes,  etc.  There  is  no  gymnasium  and  no  rooms  for 
playing  games  other  than  tho  rooms  used  as  living  rooms , each  of 
which  is  equipped  with  a radio  except  that  in  Dunbar  cottage,  which 
has  a Victro3a.  In  theso  rooms  the  girls  dance  every  Friday  night 
and  occasionally  have  parties  for  which  they  prepare  their  own  pro- 
grams. They  also  take  walks  occasionally,  but  this  is  always  done 
In  large  groups  and  the  children  must  march  in  line. 

If  the  books  now  in  tho  institution  library  where  they  may 
be  withdrawn  once  a week  were  made  more  accessible  by  being  divided 
and  placed  in  the  living  rooms  used  by  the  girls,  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  encourage  a greater  Interest  in  reading  as  a form,  of  recrea- 
tion. 


A very  real  need  for  organized  play  activities  exists  in 
the  institution.  There  seems  to  be  some  inertia  and  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm toward  recreational  activities,  either  individual  or  group, 
which  is  probably  duo  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
to  develop  these  Interests.  No  program  which  hopes  to  recreate  the 
character  of  those  girls  can  disregard  the  importance  of  interesting 
them  in  wholesome  constructive,  leisure -time  activities.  The  tost 
of  what  the  institution  lias  given  then  will  probably  come-  in  their 
leisure- -time  activitic-s  after  they  leave  the  institution. 

The  posture  of  the  girls  is  noticeably  poor,  and  corrective 
exercises  should  be  given  for  this  in  severe  cases.  Some  cases  of 
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slouchy  posture  might  disappear  entirely  with  a recreational  program 
which  would  more  adequately  meet  the  physical  requirements.  A recrea- 
tional director  for  this  institution  is  one  of  its  most  urgent  needs. 
Space  and  equipment  for  "both  indoor  and  outdoor  activities  should  he 
provided. 


The  mail  is  censored.  Twice  a month  the  girls  are  allowed  to 
write  two  letters,  hut  they  are  not  allowed  to  write  to  anyone  not  known 
to  the  institution  authorities.  They  may  receive  an  unlimited  number  of 
letters,  hut  are  not  given  letters  which  might  disturb  their  adjustment 
in  the  institution. 

The  girls  have  occasional  opportunities  for  community  contacts. 
They  give  programs  at  clubs,  churches,  and  the  Geneva  school,  and  take 
part  in  the  county  fair  activities.  The  institution  orchestra  often 
plays  at  outside  affairs.  County  ^-H  Achievement  Day  is  held  at  the 
institution,  as  are  othc-r  programs  of  a varied  nature.  The  junior- 
senior  banquet  of  Geneva  high  school  is  always  held  at  the  institution, 
and  while  the  girls  do  not  participate  in  this  it  is  an  event  in  which 
they  are  much  interested.  The  Geneva  band  and  other  local  groups  come 
to  the  institution  and  give  entertainment  fairly  regularly.  Occasion- 
ally the  girls  are  allowed  to  go  to  Geneva  to  a movie,  but  they  go  as 
an  institution  and  are  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  as  they  march  in  line. 

Opportunities  for  increased  community  contacts  should  be  en- 
couraged in  all  instances  in  which  it  is  possible  to  work  them  in  with 
the  institution  program  and  in  which  they  will  benefit  the  girls.  At 
least  one  correctional  institution  allows  its  children  to  go  home  for 
weeks  ends,  Christmas,  etc.,  and  has  apparently  had  no  bad  effects  re- 
sulting from  this  privilege. 


Discipline,  Each  girl  who  is  committed  to  the  institution  must 
earn  30  credits  before  she  is  eligible  for  parole.  A girl  earns  three 
merits  daily  if  her  conduct  is  perfect  and  by  earning  90  merits  one 
credit  is  gained.  Three  merits  must  be  earned  daily  or  none  at  all 
is  given.  It  i3  not  possible  to  got  one  demerit  and  bo  given  credit 
for  two  merits  for  the  day.  If  a child's  conduct  is  very  bad,  she 
may  lose  as  many  as  15  merits  in  one  day. 


A girl  having  a perfect  record  for  a month  and  thus  earning 
three  merits  each  day,  has  earned  90  merits  or  the  equivalent  of  one 
credit.  If  she  has  a perfect  record  for  three  months  she  is  given 
one  extra  credit.  With  perfect  behavior,  therefore,  a girl  must  re- 
main in  the  institution  for  approximately  two  years  before  she  can 
earn  sufficient  credits  to  bo  eligible  for  parole.  It  is  practical- 
ly impossible  for  a girl  to  have  a perfect  record,  as  demerits  are 
given  for  a broken  dish,  holes  in  hosiery,  and  other  minor  things. 
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Extra  merits  are  Given  for  attitude,  this  teinc  rated  as 
fair,  good,  and  excellent.  A girl  who  for  three  months  does  not  talk 
to  another  family  group  is  Given  an  extra  credit.  If  the  institution 
has  no  girl  who  is  a runaway  for  a period  of  a year,  an  extra,  credit 
is  Given  each  Girl  at  Christmas.  If  there  is  a two-year  period  with- 
out a runaway,  two  extra  credits  are  given.  Three  credits  are  Given 
if  there  is  a three -year  period  without  a runaway,  and  then  the  cred- 
it is  started  at  one  again. 

The  period  required  to  gain  sufficient  credit  for  parole 
seems  too  long,  end  often  extends  the  time  beyond  the  point  at  which 
the  girls  have  probably  received  the  maximum  benefit  from  their  scg- 
regation.  The  monitor  system  is  used  and  one  of  the  older,  more  de- 
pendable girls  acts  as  monitor  for  the  family  and  dormitory,  often 
over  as  long  a period  as  a year.  Another  monitor  has  charge  of  the 
washrooms  and  equipment  there.  The  family  monitor  is  in  charge  of 
the  girls  whenever  the  family  manager  has  to  leave  the  group  for  any 
reason  and  has  charge  of  the  dormitory  at  night  as  the  family  manager 
sleeps  in  a room  near  the  dormitory.  However,  the  dormitory  door  is 
locked  by  the  family  manager.  If  she  is  needed  during  the  night, 
the  monitor  makes  sufficient  noise  on  the  dormitory  door  to  arouse 
the  family  manager  in  her  room.  Locking  the  dormitory  doors  greatly 
increases  the  fire  hazards.  The  buildings  are  not  fire-proof,  and 
the  family  manager  is  the  only  person  who  has  the  key  to  let  the 
girls  out  of  the  dormitory  or  out  of  the  building.  The  dormitory 
windows  arc  barred,  although  the  other  windows  in  the  building  are 
not,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  lock  the  dormitory  doors  the  monitor 
should  also  have  a key  so  that  the  door  could  be  opened  from  the  in- 
side in  an  emergency.  The  reason  given  for  locking  the  girls  in  at 
night  is  that  it  prevents  them  from  running  away.  It  would  seem  that 
if  a girl  planned  to  run  away  she  would  probably  seize  solid  other 
opportunity  anyway,  and  locking  the  dormitory  door  will  not  prevent 
her  from  attempting  escape.  It  would  be  advisable  to  hire  a night 
watchman  for  the  building  and  leave  the  dormitory  doors  unlocked. 

If  a girl  runs  away,  she  must  make  90  credits  to  be  eligible  for 
parole  instead  of  tho  usual  30. 

No  talking  is  allowed  between  the  members  of  the  different 
family  groups  as  it  is  felt  that  this  plan  prevents  petty  jealousies 
between  groups  which  may  not  have  exactly  the  same  activities  or 
facilities.  Sisters  who  are  members  of  different  family  groups  are 
allowed  conversation  periods  occasionally.  This  regulation  makes 
for  considerable  constraint  and  artificiality  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  institution.  It  must  prove  especially  difficult  in  tho  school 
rooms  where  members  of  different  family  groups  are  in  the  same  grade 
but  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other  at  any  tine.  The  disad- 
vantages to  the  girls  of  this  unnatural  system  far  outweigh  the 
advantages  to  tho  staff  which  the  regulation  is  supposed  to  bring. 

Another  similar  rule  is  tho  one  which  prevents  talking  at 
meals  except  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  requesting  food 
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to  be  passed.  Pleasant  surroundings  and  a cheerful  atmosphere  are 
credited  with  having  much  influence  in  the  effect  food  has  upon  the 
system.  Considerable  effort  is  spent  in  many  homes  to  have  pleasant 
conversation  during  meals  (the  one  time  when  a family  is  usually  to- 
gether), and  to  teach  young  people  how  to  he  sociable  and  at  ease 
while  dining  under  any  circumstances.  Here  over  a period  of  months 
and  years  the  girls  are  repressed  at  meals,  and  all  natural  and  cheer- 
ful conversation  is  prohibited.  One  wonders  how  capable  these  girls 
will  be  of  providing  in  their  own  homes  pleasant  family  hours,  or  even 
of  understanding  the  need  for  these.  With  training  such  as  this  it  is 
ho  wonder  the  girls  concentrate  on  getting  through  the  meal  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  instead  of  thinking  of  meal -time  as  one  of  the  pleasant, 
congenial,  get-together  times  of  the  day. 

Another  feature  which  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the 
dining  room  and  which  results  in  the  girls*  appearing  rather  round- 
shouldered  as  they  sit  at  the  tables  is  the  fact  that  the  girls  sit 
on  stools  instead  of  chairs.  Since  chairs  are  customarily  used  at 
meals  in  normal  homes  it  would  seem  advisable  to  use  chairs  in  the 
institution,  thus  having  as  little  deviation  as  possible  from  the 
equipment  normally  used.  Wherever  they  go,  the  children  march  in 
lines  of  two  with  an  unpleasant  shuffling  gait --to  meals,  to  work 
assignments,  to  the  wash  rooms,  to  dormitories,  etc.  There  is  little 
freedom  or  spontaneity  of  movement  except  in  the  cottages.  This  reg- 
ulation seems  quite  unnecessary;  as  everything  is  done  according  to  a 
schedule  anyway,  it  should  be  possible  to  let  tho  girls  go  from  one 
assignment  to  another  without  marching  in  line. 

Some  of  the  more  frequent  or  more  serious  problems  pres- 
ented by  the  children  of  the  group  are  temper  displays,  stealing 
among  themselves,  enuresis,  masturbation,  and  running  away.  When- 
ever a girl  is  to  be  reported  for  not  behaving  as  she  should,  she 
is  required  to  read  the  report  of  her  misbehavior  to  the  girls  in 
her  own  family  befdre  it  is  sent  by  the  family  manager  to  the  Super- 
intendent. It  is  felt  that  this  procedure  has  a strong  deterrent 
effect. 


For  stealing,  the  girls  are  given  demerits  and  may  lose 
one  whole  credit.  The  girls  do  not  have  individual  lockers  with 
keys,  although  a few  have  small  boxes  which  lock.  If  each  girl 
had  a locker  of  her  own  in  which  she  could  lock  her  own  posses*4 
sions,  some  of  the  stealing  between  the  girls  might  bo  eliminated. 

No  demerits  are  given  for  enuresis,  and  such  a problem 
is  handled  by  the  physician,  However,  in  tho  majority  of  cases, 
enuresis  is  not  primarily  a medical  problem,  and  underlying  causes 
should  be  sought  and  treated. 
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Girls  presenting  the  problem  of  masturbation  are  reasoned 
with  and  are  given  work  in  the  open  which  will  tire  then  physically. 
They  are  given  constant  supervision,  and  are  deprived  of  recreation 
in  the  evening,  and  of  the  normal  associations  with  the  family  group, 
which  would  seen  to  be  a most  unfortunate  manner  of  attempting  to 
treat  an  emotional  difficulty  of  this  typo. 

A child  who  has  misbehaved  in  the  dining  room  may  bo  re- 
quired to  sit  at  a table  alone  in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  oat  a 
"punishment  meal”.  More  real  harm  may  be  done  to  the  girl  and  her 
pride  by  this  form  of  public  punishment  than  any  good  which  may  bo 
thought  to  come  from  the  submission  of  her  will.  Occasionally, 
girls  are  deprived  of  trips , but  not  often,  as  they  have  so  few 
privileges  of  this  nature.  They  may  be  deprived  of  programs  given 
in  the  auditorium,  may  bo  denied  the  privilege  of  writing  letters, 
may  have  music  privileges  temporarily  suspended,  may  infrequently 
have  a letter  kept  from  then  or  may  have  extra  duties  given  as  pun- 
ishment. Corporal  punishment  is  not  used. 

The  most  severe  form  of  punishment  consists  of  being  locked 
in  the  "thinking  room”,  a small  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  main 
building  which  contains  a cot,  but  no  other  furniture.  The  windows 
are  high  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  out.  At  the  tine  the  institution 
was  visited,  a girl  had  been  locked  in  this  room  for  a week.  No  read- 
ing material  was  visible,  although  children  are  supposed  to  have  read- 
ing material  available  while  confined  here.  They  are  also  given  other 
work,  such  as  sewing,  and  must  scrub  the  floor  regularly.  Three  meals 
are  taken  to  the  girl,  but  she  may  be  deprived  of  special  treats  such 
as  ice  cream.  She  is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  "thinking  room”  until 
she  reports  that  she  is  properly  submissive  and  repentant,  and  desires 
to  be  released.  If  the  girl's  surface  attitude  is  satisfactory,  this 
is  taken  to  indicate  her  true  attitude,  although  it  seems  quite  pos- 
sible that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  very  fact  that  the  oc- 
cupant at  the  tine  of  the  visit  had  boon  there  a week  and  had  not  yet 
sent  word  that  she  was  ready  for  release  would  indicate  an  attitude 
which  night  not  be  easily  discerned  under  a few  polite  words  and  a 
smile  when  she  is  released.  Incarceration  is  in  no  sense  a cure  for 
a person  with  independent  ideas  and  spirit,  although  such  a person 
may  tire  of  the  regime  eventually  and  go  through  the  necessary  formu- 
la in  order  to  be  released. 

It  night  be  highly  desirable  to  request  a child  to  spend 
some  time  in  her  room  alone,  or  in  the  case  of  a girl  living  in  the 
dormitory,  in  a single  room  elsewhere,  until  her  conduct  is  more  so- 
cially acceptable.  Undoubtedly  these  girls  must  long  at  times  for 
solitude  and  a certain  degree  of  privacy,  and  many  of  theim  irrita- 
tions and  the  problems  they  present  may  be  entirely  due  to  the  strain 
of  group  living.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  lock  a girl  up  when 
she  has  been  asked  to  spend  some  tine  alone,  and  she  should  always 
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have  at  hand  reading  material  or  other  means  of  occupying  her  tine. 
Furthermore,  if  one  day  of  "being  alone  and  quiet  does  not  help  the 
girl’s  attitude  and  spirit,  a continuation  of  the  plan  will  not  do  so. 

Girls  presenting  persistent  "behavior  problems  should  ho  in- 
tensively studied  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the  underlying  factors 
which  are  causing  the  symptoms  or  overt  acts  of  misbehavior  for  it 
is  only  through  the  diagnosis  and  successful  troatnent  of  the  under- 
lying causes  that  the  symptoms  of  maladjustment  will  disappear.  Some 
measure  of  student  government  or  self-government  would  be  helpful, 
and  often  proves  a much  more  acceptable  method  of  discipline  thar4 
that  administered  entirely  by  staff  members.  Principles  of  justice 
and  fair  play,  the  undesirability  of  anti -social  habits,  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  and  other  forms  of  self -discipline  my  bo  learned 
through  student  organizations  and  might  well  bo  the  moans  of  devel- 
oping true  leadership  among  the  girls. 


Beligious  Instruction.  Sunday  School  classes  are  held  on  Sun- 
day mornings  with  instruction  given  by  employees  of  the  institution. 
If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  teachers  from  the  town  of  Geneva  thero 
might  be  a greater  freedom  of  discussion  in  some  of  the  classes  as 
It  Is  natural  that  the  girls  should  not  feol  quite  the  sane  freedom 
with  an  employee  of  the  institution  as  the y might  with  someone  who 
had  no  connection  with  it.  These  classes  could  offer  a real  oppor- 
tunity for  the  children  to  discuss  some  of  their  problems  if  they 
felt  free  to  do  so.  Formerly  the  Sunday  School  teachers  wore  pro- 
vided by  the  churches  in  Genova,  but  apparently  there  has  been  a 
gradual  loss  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  townspeople. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  four  ministers  from  the  Geneva  Prot- 
estant churches  alternate  in  conducting  church  services  at  the  in- 
stitution. The  Catholic  girls  are  allowed  to  go  to  their  own  church 
on  Sundays  and  are  accompanied  by  an  employee,  the  Catholic  priest 
also  giving  instructions  to  the  g?‘.rls  at  the  institution  on  Satur- 
day afternoon. 


Life  in  the  Institution.  Girls  my  receive  visits  from  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families  once  in  throe  months  but  visitors 
are  not  allowed  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays  and  visits  take  place 
in  the  office  in  the  min  building  in  the  presence  of  an  employee. 
The  family  my  remain  for  three  hours.  The  restrictions  on  visits 
seem  quite  severe.  Since  the  girl  can  have  visitors  on  only  one 
day  in  three  months,  all  who  come  to  see  her  must  do  so  on  the  same 
day;  thus,  if  both  parents  are  to  see  their  daughter  they  must  visit 
on  the  same  day,  even  though,  they  ray  be  separated  and  circumstances 
may  make  it  most  inconvenient  for  them  to  arrange  this.  Sometimes 
it  is  possible  for  parents  who  live  at  a distance  and  who  are  in 
poor  circumstances  to  obtain  free  transportation  if  they  can  avail 
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thenselvcs  of  the  opportunity  when  it  cooes.  Under  the  present  visit- 
ing regulations  they  would  not  he  allowed  to  see  their  daughter  unless 
fully  three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  last  visit.  The  fact  that 
no  visitors  are  received  on  Sundays  makes  it  impossible  for  some  par- 
ents to  visit  as  this  may  he  the  only  day  the  father  is  unemployed 
and  free  to  make  the  trip.  It  would  he  desirable  to  allow  more  fre- 
quent visiting  and  to  make  exceptions  about  Sunday  visiting  when  par- 
ents are  employed  and  unable  to  come  on  week  days. 


Discharge  Policies.  Girls  are  usually  discharged  when  they  be- 
come 21  years  of  age,  or  when  they  are  in  their  twenty-first  year, 
although  the  Superintendent,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  may  discharge  girls  before  they  reach  the  ago  of  21.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  transfer  in  cases  of  feeble -minded  girls  to 
the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  administration  has  not  adhered  strictly  to  the  policy 
of  keeping  the  girl  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  institution  until 
she  becomes  21  years  of  age.  Exceptions  have  been  allowed  in  cases 
in  which  it  was  believed  that  a satisfactory  adjustment  has  been 
made,  if  the  girl  was  out  of  the  state,  and  could  not  be  supervised 
personally  by  the  field  worker,  and  in  a few  instances  where  it  was 
felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  further  constructive  service. 

The  following  statistical  information  regarding  the  55  white  girls 
and  nine  Negro  girls  who  were  discharged  during  1935  ma y be  of  inter- 
est. 


TABLE  XEV 


Ages  of  Girls  Discharged  In  1935 


Age 

f of  Girl 

Number  of  Girls 

15 

year 3, 

less 

than 

16 

2 

16 

years , 

loss 

than 

17 

0 

17 

years , 

loss 

than 

18 

4 

18 

years , 

less 

than 

19 

19 

years , 

loss 

than 

20 

13 

20 

years , 

less 

than 

21 

26 

21 

years , 

less 

than 

22 

12 

22 

years 

2 

22.k 


TABLE  XLYI 

Reason  for  Discharge  of  C-irls  Discharged  in  1955 


Reason  for  Discharge  hunber  of  Girls 


Of  age  or  in  21st  year  27 

Married  - - 14 

Left  the  state  - - - - 9 

Pardon  granted 5 

Further  service  impossible  5 

Mental  problems  3 

Satisfactory  adjustment - - 2 

Lost  1 


TABLE  XLVTI 

Persons  to  Whom.  Girls  Wore  Discharged  in  1955 
Person  hunter  of  Girls 


Parent  or  parents  ......  23 

Relatives 1 6 

Self  . 18 

Board  of  Pardons  — 3 

Other  institutions - 3 

Other  agency  — : 1 


TABUS  XLVTII 


Length  of  Time  Since  Commitment  of  Girls 


Length  of  Time 

Humber  of  Girls 

1 year,  less  than  2 

7 

2 years,  less  than  3 - 

_ 6 

3 years , less  than  ^ 

10 

4 years,  less  than  5 

18 

5 years . less  than  6 

16 

6 yeavs , less  than  9 

7 

One  year  and  nine  months  was  the  shortest  period  between  the 
commitment  and  discharge  of  any  girl;  eight  years  and  10  months,  the 
longest  period. 


Conclusion.  All  activities  in  an  institution  such  as  the  Girls' 
Training  School  should  assist  the  girls  in  developing  a more  nature 
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social  outlook  which  will,  in  turn,  lead  to  a type  of  behavior  which 
is  socially  acceptable.  Table  conversations,  croup  discussions  of 
current  events,  and  political  and  social  problems  may  help  in  the 
development  of  social  attitudes.  Experience  in  club  work  and  in  stu- 
dent government  will  also  prove  helpful  in  fostering  self-control  and 
an  ability  to  think  through  problems  before  making  decisions. 

The  institution  should  also  attempt  to  develop  in  the  girls 
a variety  of  satisfying  interests  which  will  continue  after  discharge 
from  the  school  and  which  will  have  a stabilizing  effect  upon  the 
daily  lives  of  the  girls.  For  instance,  a definite  effort  night  be 
me.de  to  develop  in  each  child  a pleasure  in  reading  and  an  interest 
in  good  literature.  Such  an  interest  can  bo  an  unlimited  source  of 
recreation  and  enjoyment  and  may  prove  an  unconscious  but  powerful 
influence  in  stabilizing  the  child’s  life. 

This  institution  has  a splendid  foundation  on  which  to 
develop,  and  it  should  be  possible  for  its  progress  to  continue 
through  the  development  of  a program  which  would  include  a greater 
degree  of  individualized  treatment  and  additional  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  individual  initiative  and  personality  strengths. 
The  present  program  protects  the  girls  while  they  are  in  the  insti- 
tution and  endeavors  to  teach  them  adequate  methods  of  mooting  life 
but  gives  then,  while  in  the  institution,  little  opportunity  to  put 
these  methods  into  practice. 


D.  The  Dependent  Child 

* 

The  Extent  of  Depe ndency  Among  Children  of  the  State 

Although  the  1934  special  session  of  the  legislature  Unit- 
ed the  definition  of  a dependent  child  for  the  purposes  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  assistance  funds  sot  aside  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, Nebraska  has  commonly  made  no  differentiation  between,  the 
"neglected"  and  the  "dependent"  child.  The  statutes  have  defined 
such  a child1  as  one  who  is  under  the  age  of  18  years,  and  who  is 
destitute,  homeless,  or  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  or  who 
is  growing  up  under  such  circumstances  a3  would  tond  to  cause  him  to 
lead  a vicious  or  immoral  life.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  tho  ac- 
tual amount  of  dependency  within  the  state.  Children  who  arc  members 
of  families  dependent  upon  relief  funds  for  support  are  not  usually 
thought  of  as  dependent  children,  although  under  this  law  they  may 
be  considered  such,  for  they  are  undoubtedly  "dependent  upon  tho  pub- 
lic for  support"  during  the  period  in  which  the  unemployment  of  the 
wage  earner  in  the  family  makes  public  assistance  necessary. 


1.  C.S.  Neb.  , 1929:  43-201. 
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It  is  an  appalling  fact  that  in  a case  load  audit  mde  in 
December,  1935,  "by  the  Nebraska  Emergency  Relief  Administration  it  was 
found  that  there  were  29,973  children  under  16  years  of  age  on  the  re- 
lief rolls.  While  the  number  on  relief  has  declined  since  December, 
governmental  agencies,  such  as  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  and  tho  Resettlement  Administration, 
are  still  responsible  for  the  care  of  many.  Those  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  still  dependent  upon  local  relief  resources  are  in  most  instances 
receiving  most  inadequate  care  which  will  undoubtedly  result  in  physi- 
cal disabilities,  and  in  many  instances  in  permanent  pauperization, 
mental  disorders,  and  various  types  of  delinquency. 

A study  of  the  records  of  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  state 
for  tho  six  month  period  immediately  preceding  March  1,  1936,  shows 
that  there  were  4,532  children  from  1881  families  receiving  mothers1 
pensions  at  that  time. 

During  this  same  period  the  records  of  the  juvenile  courts 
include  cases  of  30  children  who  were  designated  as  dependent,  13  as 
dependent  and  delinquent,  2o  as  dependent  and  neglected,  and  64  as 
dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent,  making  a total  of  133  children 
in  whose  cases  dependency  seemed  to  be  the  major  problem. 

Questionnaires  sent  out  to  all  child  caring  institutions 
of  the  state  inclusive  of  the  State  Home  for  Dependent  Children  on 
ffey  1,  1936,  revealed  the  fact  that  1,193  children  are  receiving 
care  of  this  type. 

Records  of  the  County  Courts  indicated  that  313  children 
were  legally  adopted  during  1935. 

Up  until  June  21,  1936,  1,896  applications  for  assistance 
under  the  new  program  of  aid  for  dependent  children  had  been  received 
by  the  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau.  Additional  applications  in  large 
numbers  are  being  received  daily. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  above  figures  do  not  rep- 
resent an  accurate  and  clear  cut  picture  of  the  problem  of  dependency 
within  the  state.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  overlapping,  but  the 
fact  that  the  activities  of  such  agencies  as  the  Family  and  Social 
Welfare  Organization,  tho  Catholic  and  Jewish  Charities,  and  the 
Salvation  Army  are  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all  must  also 
be  noted. 


Mothers1'  Pensions 


The  first  independent  mothers’  pension  law  in  Nebraska  was 
passed  in  1915, 1 although  a parents*  allowance  law  providing  for  aid 


1.  C.S.  Neb. , 1929:  43-401-414-. 
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to  either  parent  in  case  of  need  was  includod  in  the  juvenile  court 
law  in  1913. 1 The  latter  law  in  a somewhat  modified  form  still  re- 
mains upon  the  statute  hooks  although  it  is  not  utilized. 3 

Funds  for  the  administration  of  the  present  mothers*  pen- 
sion law  are  provided  through  a levy  not  to  exceed  two-tenths  of  one 
mill  in  counties  having  a population  under  150,000  and  not  to  exceed 
three -tenths  of  one  mill  in  counties  having  a population  of  over 
150,000. + 

Ac cording  to  the  statutes,5  pensions  may  he  granted  to 
mothers  with  children  living  in  the  home  and  under  16  years  of  age., 
whose  husbands  have  died,  have  been  confined  in  penal  institutions, 
or  have  become  permanentaly  incapacitated,  to  mothers  who  are  unmar- 
ried, divorced  from  husbands  without  means  of  supporting  the  childrer 
or  deserted  by  their  husbands.  If  the  presence  in  the  home  of  an  in- 
capacitated husband  is  0.  menace,  the  court  nay  refuse  aid  pending  his 
removal.  The  applicants  must  have  been  residents  of  the  county  for 
the  two  previous  years  and  shall  not  own  property  in  excess  of  $2,00C 
The  pension  shall  be  granted  only  when  relatives  of  the  child  within 
the  second  degree  are  not  able  to  furnish  supr>ort,  when  without  it 
the  mother  would  be  required  to  work  regularly  away  from  hone  thus 
causing  neglect  of  her  children,  and  when  it  is  necessary  in  furnish- 
ing the  children  with  a suitable  education. 

During  the  year  1935  mothers*  pensions  wore  granted  79  cour 
ties  although  in  ono  county  the  one  grant  allowed  was  not  accepted 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  loss  adequate  than  the  relief  allowance. 
Thus  county  funds  were  actually  expended  on  mothers*  pensions  cases 
in  78  counties.  In  74  counties  the  funds  used  were  obtained  from 
the  mothers*  pension  levy  and  in  four  counties  from  the  general  fund. 
Although  74  counties  granted  aid  from  the  special  mothers ’ pension 
levy  there  were  80  counties  which  raised  such  a levy.  Of  the  six 
counties  which  raised  the  levy  and  did  not  use  it  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  raised, one  placed the  proceeds  in  the  general  fund, 
one  used  It  to  pay  off  the  county’s  debt,  and  four  have  discontinued 
granting  mothers’  pensions  temporarily  at  least,  because  of  other 
types  of  aid  available. 

The  average  monthly  grant  per  child  during  1935  was  $5.97, 
the  individual  monthly  grants  ranging  from  $1.07  to  $10.00  per  child. 
This,  of  course,  is  entirely  inadequate.  The  average  grant  per  fam- 
ily was  $14.38.  The  law  provides  6 that  the  allowance  granted  shall 
not  exceed  $10.00  per  month  per  child,  or  $50.00  per  month  per  Tamil;- 


2.  Laws , Neb.  t 1913:  p.  133-4. 

3.  C.S.  Neb. , 1929:  43-208. 

4.  Laws , ITeb . t 1935:  p.  504. 

5.  C.S.  Neb. . 1929:  43-402,  k07 , 409. 

6.  C.S.  Neb. , 1929:  43-406. 
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but  it  fixes  no  minimum  limit  which  may  be  granted.  During  1935  the 
maximum  allowance  possible  was  made  in  all  cases  in  two  counties,  and 
in  some  cases  in  40  additional  counties.  A total  of  619  children  out 
of  the  4,932  being  cared  for  under  this  plan  during  1935  received  an 
allowance  of  $10.00  per  month.  In  a report  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau7  regarding  pension  grants  in  the  various  states  in  June,  1931, 
it  is  stated  that  of  the  43  states  granting  pensions  at  that  time 
Nebraska  ranked  thirtieth  in  regard  to  the  grants  allowed.  At  that 
time  the  average  family  grant  per  month  was  $17.81,  slightly  over 
$3.00  more  than  it  was  found  to  bo  during  the  recent  study. 

In  many  cases  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  pension 
plan  has  been  defeated  because  the  mother  has  been  forced  to  work 
away  from  home  and  neglect  her  family  in  order  to  supplement  the 
inadequate  allowance  granted  her.  Many  county  judges  show  complete 
ignorance  regarding  the  fact  that  the  pension  is  granted  in  order 
to  enable  mothers  to  remain  at  home  and  properly  rear  their  children. 
In  one  county  no  pensions  were  granted  because  it  was  believed  that 
they  "might  make  mothers  less  anxious  to  get  out  and  work".  In  an- 
other county  the  judge  ceased  granting  mothers’  pensions  after  one 
recipient  appeared  on  the  street  in  silk  stockings  and  neglected  to 
speak  to  him  properly. 

Although  the  meager  grants  allowed  are  sometimes  due  to  the 
attitude  of  the  judge  granting  them  the3r  are  more  frequently  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  levies  for  this  purpose  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  numbers applying.  Consequently  the  fund  is  divided 
among  all  applicants  in  order  that  each  may  be  given  something.  There 
is  no  constructive  value  in  a grant  which  does  not  allow  for  a cer- 
tain amount  of  security  and  a decent  standard  of  living.  The  law 
provides  s that  "should  the  fund  be  sufficient  to  permit  an  allowance 
to  only  part  of  the  mothers  eligible,  the  court  shall  select  those 
In  most  evident  need  of  such  allowance.'"  Of  course,  such  a selec- 
tion could  never  be  made  without  thorough  knowledge  of  each  case 
and  this,  in  a large  number  of  the  counties,  local  officials  do 
not  possess. 

As  has  been  stated  under  the  present  law  the  Mothers' 

Pension  work  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  Tho 
judge  has  the  privilege  of  appointing  probation  officers  to  investi- 
gate applications  and  supervise  families  who  have  been  granted  pen- 
sions and  may  appoint  an  unpaid  committee  to  act  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity. In  Douglas  and  Lancaster  counties,  Juvenile  Courts  under 
the  District  Judges  are  in  existence  and  accept  the  administration 
of  Mothers’  Pension  work  as  part  of  their  responsibility.  In  the 
other  78  counties  granting  pensions  in  1935,  various  practices  have 
developed  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the  limited  number  of 


7.  Mothers ’ Aid , 1931,  U,  S.  Dept,  of  labor,  Children’s  Bureau 
Publication  II,  220. 

8 C.S.  Neb..  1029:  43-413. 


pensions  does  not  warrant  the  employment  of  full-time  probation  of- 
ficers. Officials  handling  these  investigations  thus  have  many  other 
duties  and  in  many  instances  the  investigations  made  on  pension  cases 
are  nost  inadequate.  A mothers’  pension  committee  appointed  by  the 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court  assists  in  this  work  in  nine  counties. 

Twenty-nine  counties  reported  that  regular  home  visits  wore 
made  to  persons  receiving  mothers ’ pensions.  County  commissioners, 
county  judges , county  attorneys , county  sheriffs,  mothers’  pension 
committees,  probation  officers,  and  district  judges  were  given  the 
responsibility  for  making  those  visits. 

In  21  counties  visits  were  made  "if  necessary",  with  the 
same  group  of  officials  sharing  the  responsibility  for  making  then. 

In  2h  counties  officials  stated  quite  frankly  that  there  were  no  home 
visits  made.  Information  available  regarding  the  other  four  counties 
would  indicate  that  no  homo  visits  are  made,  although  it  is  too  in- 
adequate to  make  a definite  statement  advisable . 

Officials  in  only  a few  counties  regularly  consult  with 
other  agencies  in  order  to  prevent  a duplication  of  aid.  In  4o  coun- 
ties an  attempt  is  made  to  check  property  holdings.  Legal  residence 
and  ages  of  children  are  very  seldom  verified  by  official  evidence. 

Many  judges  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  responsibility 
for  investigation,  supervision,  and  tho  filing  of  grants  was  not  the 
normal  function  of  a court  and  should  not  be  placed  there,  as  It  is 
quite  foreign  to  its  normal  duties. 

Nhnj  counties  are  welcoming  the  new  Social  Security  program 
which  with  its  funds  for  aid  to  dependent  children  will  make  It  nec- 
essary to  care  for  fewer  children  through  mothers’  pension  allowances 
and  will,  therefore,  make  more  adequate  grants  possible.  Certain 
other  of  the  counties  have  indicated  a desire  to  transfer  all  finan- 
cial responsibility  to  state  and  federal  funds  by  the  cessation  of 
the  mothers’  pension  levy. 

At  the  present  time  a plan  is  under  consideration,  whereby, 
an  additional  federal  grant  will  bo  made  to  tho  counties-  having  a 
mothers’  pension  fund,  providing  tho  Juvenile  Court  will  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  the  county  funds  by  the  came  officials  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  funds  available  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Although  some  county  judges  are  opposing  this  suggestion 
because  of  their  resentment  of  "outside  dictation",  many  of  then  be- 
lieve this  plan  to  he  a solution  to  tho  present  difficulties  arising 
because  of  inadequate  grants  and  insufficient  investigation  and  su- 
pervision. 
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Aid  to  Doponclent  Children 


The  new  state  and  federal  program  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren has  so  recently  been  inaugurated  that  it  is  impossible  at  this  time 
to  comment  in  great  detail  upon  its  administration  and  scope.  The  State 
Child  Welfare  Bureau  has  been  given  the  responsibility  for  supervising 
county  administration  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  and  the 
work  now  being  done  in  this  field  is  discussed  more  fully  in  the  section 
of  this  report  devoted  to  the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

The  1935  special  session  of  the  legislature  which  was  called 
to  consider  the  social  security  program  made  provision  for  the  program 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  by  appropriating  state  funds  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds  on  a basis  of  one  federal  dollar  to  two  state  dollars.  This 
makes  available  a monthly  total  of  $68,436.61  for  a 15  month  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1937. 

The  dependent  child  in  whose  service  these  funds  are  to  be  ex- 
pended is  defined  ' as  one  who  "under  the  age  of  16  has  been  deprived  of 
parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the  death,  continued  absence  from 
home,  or  physicial  or  mental  incapacity  of  a parent,  and  who  is  living 
with  his  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  brother,  sister,  stop- 
father,  stepmother,  stepbrother,  stepsister,  uncle  or  aunt  in  a place 
maintained  by  one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as  his  or  their  own  home." 

Applications  for  aid  to  dependent  children  are  received  by 
the  county  assistance  directors  and  investigated  by  them.  The  reports 
made  are  approved  by  the  County  Assistance  Committees  acting  as  County 
Child  Welfare  Boards  and  are  forwarded  with  their  recommendations  to 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare.  The  Bureau  has  worked  out  a comprehensive 
set  of  forms  and  thoroughly  outlined  the  information  and  Investigation 
needed. 

Each  report  sent  in  from  the  counties  is  carefully  checked  at 
the  Bureau  before  final  approval  of  the  grant  is  given. 

Not  more  than  $13.00  per  month  my  be  granted  for  one  child; 
nor  more  than  $12.00  per  month  for  each  additional  child.  State  and 
federal  funds  are  allotted  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  population 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  need.  Frequently  tho  amounts  available 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  need  in  the  counties  and  it  is  then  nec- 
essary to  grant  only  a percentage  of  the  minimum  budget  allowed. 
Frequent  delays  in  the  approval  of  grants  by  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau 
have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  local  officials  in  certain  of  the 
counties  have  insisted  upon  making  grants  smaller  than  tho  minimum 
amount  allowable  under  tho  budget  plan.  There  seems  to  be  little 


1.  Laws , Neb . , (Spec.  Sesa.  ) 1935:  p.  181. 
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realization  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  county  assistance  commit- 
tees and  -directors  that  tho  purpose  of  the  whole  program  will  ho  de- 
feated unless  budgetary  grants  are  sufficient  to  allow  for  a decent 
standard  of  living.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  program  (April  1, 
1936)  1896  applications  for  aid  had  been  received  by  the  Bureau  up  to 
June  21,  1936.  On  the  basis  of  these  applications,  1325  certificates 
authorizing  aid  had  been  issued,  119  applications  had  beon  rejected, 
and  452  applications  were  still  pending. 

Child  Placing  and  Adoption  Practices 

Pcnoval  of  a child  from  his  own  hone  and  placement  elsewhere 
than  with  relatives  is  partially  regulated  by  statute.  Only  a parent, 
the  state  institutions,  tho  juvenile  courts,  and  tho  organizations  li- 
censed by  the  State  Child  Welfare  bureau  may  place  or  assist  in  plac- 
ing a child  with  or  give  his  custody  to  any  person  or  any  organization; 

If  a child  has  been  relinquished  to  tho  State  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  or  adjudged  a ward  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  or  re- 
linquished to  a State  Institution,  the  Board  or  its  agent  my  place 
him  in  a private  home  for  adoption  and  consent  to  his  adoption,  or 
place  him  in  a free  foster  home,  a boarding  home,  or  in  a private 
home  on  contract.1 2 3 4 5 

Any  organization  or  person  other  than  tho  state  institutions 
or  the  juvenile  courts  engaging  in  placing  children  must  annually  se- 
cure a license  for  such  practice  from  tho  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau 
which  Bureau  is  empowered  to  grant  and  revoke  all  such  liccnsos,  to 
make  all  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto,  and  to  supervise 
the  work  being  done.-^  Persons  or  courts  making  placements  shall  re- 
port each  case  to  tho  Child  Welfare  Bureau  once  a month.11"  Persons 
violating  any  of  tho  laws  regarding  child  placing  may  upon  conviction 
be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  30  days  or  made  to 
pay  a fine  of  not  lcs3  than  $50.00  or  more  than  $200.00.  ■5r 

A child  found  by  the  juvenile  court  to  be  dependent  may  bo 
placed  by  tho  court  with  a child-caring  institution  or  agency  or  with 
an  individual  citizen.  He  my  also  be  placed  in  the  state  industrial 
school  if  ho  is  under  16  years  of  ago  or  in  a public  or  private  hos- 
pital If  health  conditions  require  such  care.6  It  seems  most  unfor- 
tunate that  provision  for  placing  dependent  children  in  correctional 
institutions  should  bo  mdo  in  tho  statutes. 


1.  C.S.  Net. . 1929:  7I-260I. 

g.  Ibid..  83-506,  5C5,  1302. 

3.  Ibid. . 71-2601. 

4.  Ibid. , 71-2603. 

5.  Ibid. . 71-2607. 

6.  Ibid. . 43-203. 
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Placements  for  adoption  are  controlled  "by  the  sane  regulations. 
The  granting  of  an  adoption  decree  is  handled  in  the  County  Court  and  in- 
cludes the  following  steps:7  (1)  a petition  is  filed  "by  the  person  wish- 
ing to  make  the  adoption;  (2)  a relinquishment  must  he  signed  hy  the  per- 
son, corporation,  or  association  having  the  legal  custody  of  the  child; 
(3)  consent  to  the  adoption  must  he  obtained  from  the  minor  if  he  is  over 
14  years  Of  age;  (4)  unless  the  relinquishment  contains  a waiver  of  no- 
tice, personal  service  or  publication  of  the  desired  adoption  must  he 
given.  The  court  must  fix  a time  of  hearing  at  which  hearing  the  adopt- 
ing parents  and  the  minor  child  shall  appear  in  court;  (5)  if  the  court 
finds  such  adoption  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child,  a decree  is 
granted.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  consent  and  petition  the 
adopted  child  has  the  same  rights  and  duties  in  relation  to  those  adopt- 
ing him  as  a child  horn  in  wedlock. 8 

Various  statutory  limitations  are  designed  to  prevent  the  more 
gross  mal-practices  in  adoptions.  It  is  specifically  stated 9 10 that  chil- 
dren may  he  relinquished  only  hy  the  parents  or  the  surviving  parent  of 
a legitimate  child;  hy  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child;  hy  the  par- 
ent having  custody  of  a child  for  the  last  six  months  during  which  the 
other  parent  has  without  just  cause  contributed  nothing  toward  its  sup- 
port; hy  a person,  corporation,  or  association  previously  given  custody 
hy  written  document;  hy  the  natural  guardians  and  given  authority  to 
procure  adoption  hy  a person,  corporation,  or  association  given  custody, 
if  for  the  last  six  months  neither  parent  has  contributed  anything  for 
support,  and  there  is  no  just  cause  for  the  failure;  hy  a guardian  so 
appointed  because  of  the  cruelty,  neglect,  or  unsuitable ness  of  the 
parents  and  authorized  hy  the  court  to  consent  to  the  adoption;  hy  an 
individual  or  association  given  care  of  the  child  under  the  Juvenile 
Court  Law. 


As  a safeguard  to  prevent  baby  farming,  it  is  stated'0 that  no 
person  shall  give  an  infant  under  two  years  of  ago  into  the  permanent 
care  and  control  of  another  person  and  no  person  shall  receive  such  in- 
fant with  a view  to  adoption  or  to  permanent  care  without  application  to 
the  proper  court  for  adoption.  However,  according  to  Interpretation  of 
this  section  hy  various  of  the  county  judges,  parents  may  place  direct- 
ly, with  the  understanding  that  Immediate  application  for  adoption  shall 
he  made  to  the  proper  court.  The  law  on  this  point  is  not  clear,  and  it 
would  he  helpful  if  an  intensive  study  could  he  made  of  all  of  the  re- 
linquishment and  adoption  laws  of  the  state  with  a view  to  further 
clarification. 

Control  of  the  child  placing  activities  going  On  in  the  state 
is  a most  difficult  and  complicated  matter.  The  removal  of  children 
from  their  homes  and  their  placement  in  foster  homos  for  temporary  or 


7.  Ibid.,  43-104  to  43-108. 

8.  Ibid. . 43-109. 

9.  Ibid.,  43-102. 

10.  Ibid. . 71-2508,  2511, 
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permanent  care  which  is  being  done  by  the  juvenile  courts  and  by  the 
legitimate  and  licensed  child -placing  organizations  can  be,  with  care- 
ful supervision,  controlled  comparatively  easily.  These  groups  must 
necessarily  recognize  the  standards  as  sot  forth  in  the  statutes  and 
will  automatically  be  influenced  and  guided  in  their  work  by  thoir 
contacts  with  one  another  and  with  the  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau. 
Promiscuous  chi Id -placing  on  the  part  of  any  number  of  other  individ- 
uals is  constantly  going  on,  is  difficult  to  locate,  and  is  almost  in 
possible  to  control.  Frequently,  the  violator  is  entirely  innocent 
of  the  fact  that  his  action  is  illegal  and  is  ignorant  of  the  possi- 
bility that  he  may  have  created  a tragic  situation  for  the  child  or 
the-  foster  parent.  A physician  might  easily  find  himself  in  this  po- 
sition. He  has  patients  who  wish  to  adopt  children  and  other  patient? 
who  wish  to  relinquish  children.  It  would  seem  so  simple  to  arrange 
for  tho  transfer  of  the  child,  and  because  physicians  know  many  of 
their  patients  intimately  the  results  are  often  satisfactory,  althoug 
frequently  tho  physician  is  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  socin 
aspects  of  the  placement.  However,  a physician  usually  does  not  feel 
it  within  his  jurisdiction  to  follow  up  tho  placement  to  be  certain 
that  adoption  was  not  neglected.  In  such  a case  tho  child  has  boon 
relinquished  by  his  natural  parent  but  has  no  assurance  that  ho  will 
bo  legally  adopted  by  anyone  else.  Tile  foster  parents  my  bo  negli- 
gent in  completing  the  adoption  or  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
linquishment does  not  constitute  an  adoption  decree. 

A more  pernicious  practice  is  that  which  was  found  to  exist 
in  an  unscrupulous  private  maternity  homo  caring  for  unmarried  moth- 
ers. Families  desiring  children  place  their  applications  at  the  Home 
and  mothers  not  wishing  to  keep  their  babies  sign  relinquishment  pa- 
pers. When  the  Home  has  a baby  which  a foster  family  wants,  it  hands 
tho  child  and  the  relinquishment  to  tho  family  who  presumably  file  a 
petition  for  adoption.  Such  quack  practice  is  undeniably  vicious. 

No  effort  is  made  to  assist  a mother  in  keeping  a child  if  that  child 
answers  the  requirements  of  a family  wanting  .a  child.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  tile  financial  arrangements  provaJont  in  these  case 
but  it  was  known  that  an  unscrupulous  lawyer  cooperated  by  handling 
the  relinquishment  in  such  a manner  that  it  would  appear  that  the 
mother  gave  her  child  directly  to  the  adopting  family. 

This  problem  is  .an  especially  difficult  one  to  moot  in  that 
organizing  and  controlling  tho  practices  of  child  placing  and  adop- 
tion involve  dealing  with  deep-set  emotional  attitudes,  such  as  tile 
belief  that  an  unmarried  mother  must  secretly  bear  her  child  and  dis- 
pose of  him  as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  complex,  cmttional,  and 
intense  desire  of  foster  parents  to  roar  an  adopted  child  without 
anyone’s  knowledge  of  his  adoption. 

According  to  information  available,  19  private  organiza- 
tions in  tho  State  are  engaged  in  child  care,  for  normal  children 


either  in  natural  hones , foster. hones , "boar ding  hones,  or  institutions. 

Of  the  19,  13  participated  in  placing  children  in  foster  hones  in  1933, 
although  one  of  these  usually  merely  returns  children  to  the  respective 
court,  organization,  or  relative  who  placed  then.  The  State  Child  Wel- 
fare Bureau  has  not  completed  the  work  of  granting  the  licenses  for 
1936  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  is  formulating  standards  for  place- 
ment work  and  is  anxious  to  make  a complete  investigation  of  the  individ- 
ual agencies  Before  approving  of  their  work. 

The  reports  on  the  number  of  placements,  as  given  to  the  field 
supervisors,  for  the  year  1935,  are  listed  in  the  following  summary: 

TABLE  XUX 


Placements  made  By  licensed  Agencies , 1935 


Agency  Placed  for 

legal  adop- 
tion 

Placed  in 
free  homes 

^ .j r* 

Placed  in 

Boarding 

hones 

Placed  in 
wage-  .homes 

Child  Saving  Institution, 
Omaha 

* ^ 

50 

2 

0 

Child  Welfare  Association, 
Omaha 

0 

10 

53 

3 

Christian  Orphan’s  Hone, 
Holdrege 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Father  Flanagan’s  Boy’s 
Home,  Boy’s  Town 

0 

19 

0 

0 

Immanuel  Children’s  Hone, 
Omaha 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Jewish  Welfare  Federation, 
Omaha 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Lutheran  Orphanage,  Fremont 

12 

13 

0 

4 

Mothers  Jewels’  Home,  York 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska  Childrens  Hone 
Society,  Omaha 

12 

8 

4 

8 

St.  Janes  Orphanage,  Omaha, 
(Placement  work  By  Children’s 

11 

2 

0 

0 

Division  of  Catholic  Charities) 
St.  Thomas  Orphanage,  Lincoln, 
(Placement  work  By  Catholic  8 

52 

0 

0 

Social  Service  Bureau) 
Social  Welfare  Society, 
Lincoln 

0 

0 

37 

0 

TaBitha  Home,  Lincoln 

0 

4l* 

0 

0 

Total 

94 

195 

QQ 

15 

* 40  placed  for  summer  only. 
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The  wide  variation  in  the  conditions  under  which  children 
are  accepted  for  supervision  or  care  by  the  13  organizations  is  some- 
what responsible  for  the  types  of  service  given  by  then.  Throe  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  adjustment  of  the  child  in  his  own  home. 

If  substitute  care  must  be  provided,  either  temporarily  or  permanent- 
ly, children  are  placed  in  boarding  hones  or  free  foster  homes.  The 
agencies  themselves  provide  no  institutional  care  and  place  children 
In  institutions  only  under  unusual  circumstances.  As  one  of  those 
organizations  is  doing  very  little  placement  work,  its  policies  were 
not  studied.  An  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  other  two  agencies  in- 
dicates an  attempt  to  maintain  the  highest  quality  of  service  by  a 
staff  of  workers  who  have  studied  the  problems  and  methods  of  child 
care  and  are  prepared  to  handle  the  work  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

The  primary  consideration  is  the  child's  welfare.  Proposed  foster 
homes  are  personally  investigated  with  the  chief  emphasis  upon  the 
possibility  of  the  child’s  adjustment  in  tile  particular  home.  The 
other  factors  considered  are  the  ability  of  the  foster  home  to  pro- 
vide financial  security,  wholesome  family  life,  proper  food,  adequate 
shelter,  comfortable  clothing,  good  health  habits,  educational  essen- 
tials, vocational  training,  recreation,  community  life,  and  moral  and 
religious  training.  After  the  placement,  one  of  the  agencies  visits 
monthly,  and  the  other  visits  as  circumstances  require. 

If  the  child  is  being  placed  for  adoption,  further  factors 
in  the  history  and  background  of  the  child  and  the  foster  family  are 
considered  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  place  the  child  in  a homo  in 
which  ho  will  be  able  to  adjust. 

The  remaining  ten  agencies  which  engage  in  child  placing 
also  maintain  institutions.  The  point  of  emphasis  in  their  work 
varies  widely.  Two  do  no  child  placing,  but  have  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  local  child  welfare  associations  which  provide  case  work 
services  while  the  Homes  limit  their  activities  to  institutional  care. 
Some  are  organized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing  institution- 
al care  for  children  from  broken  hones  and  for  children  who  arc  Iialf- 
orphans  and  for  whose  care  the  remaining  parent  night  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  provide.  Others  concentrate  on  providing  foster  home  care. 
Some  accept  oases  for  which  the  parent  is  able  to  pay  board.  Some- 
times relinquishment  is  expected  if  a parent  cannot  pay.  One  insti- 
tution accepts  both  dependent  and  delinquent  boys,  and  makes  no  per- 
sonal investigation  but  accepts  the  request  "at  Its  face  value".  It 
is  believed  that  the  work  and  standards  of  certain  of  those  agencies 
need  thorough  analyses  and  study. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  in  the  entire  group  of  13  agencies 
only  five  made  any  use  of  the  boarding  home  plan. 

Great  variety  appears  in  the  methods  used  in  the  selection 
of  foster  homes.  Five  agencies  invariably  visit  the  foster  homo  and 
make  a thorough  investigation.  A sixth  organization  is  working  to- 
ward a thorough  investigational  procedure.  Two  visit  local  applicants 
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"but  roly  on  correspondence  with,  jjastors  and  references  for  out -state 
applications.  One  visits  unless  it  already  lias  sono  knowledge  of  the 
home.  Three  rely  on  the  judgment  of  local  pastors  .and  friends  of  the 
organization.  One  relies  entirely  upon  correspondence  with  the  appli- 
cant and  with  references , and  regrettably,  places  the  children  fron  the 
poorest  hones  in  foster  hones  of  the  highest  type  "in  order  to  equalize 
opportunity". 

Supervision  after  placement  is  continued  by  three  agencies  on 
a case  work  basis  as  long  as  such  supervision  is  needed.  Because  of  the 
territory  to  be  covered  two  make  visits  at  irregular  intervals  varying 
fron  several  norths  to  a year.  Four  nay  make  frequent  or  infrequent 
visits;  they  have  no  policy  in  this  regard.  One  visits  the  odder  chil- 
dren but  not  the  babies.  Two  visit  the  local  hones  only.  One  discon- 
tinues contacts  immediately. 

In  considering  the  child  caring  program  of  the  state  mention 
should  also  bo  made  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Child  Welfare  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Legion.  The  program,  which  is  national  in  scope ; 
has  as  national  director  a person  trained  and  experienced  in  Child  Wel- 
fare work.  Funds  for  carrying  on  the  program  arc  secured  by  private 
contributions  and  are  used  to  aid  the  dependent  children  of  those  who 
served  in  the  World  War.  There  are  no. national  funds  for  local  admin- 
istration, the  local  work  usually  being  done  by  volunteers  in -cooper- 
ation with  existing  local  agencies.  Children  are  cared  for  in  their 
own  hones  and  in  boarding  hones.  Approximately  50  children  in  Nebras- 
ka are  benefiting  fron  this  fund. 

A study  of  the  1935  adoption  records  of  the  93  county  courts 
of  the  state  indicates  a total  of  313  adoptions  granted  during  the  year. 
As  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  petitions  for  adoption  wore  rejected 
in  only  three  cases.  Further  information  was  secured  on  239  of  the  313 
cases,  and  is  as  follows:  Sex:  boys,  113;  girls;  126.  Status  of  child: 

legitimate,  57;  illegitimate,  71;  not  recorded,  111.  Consent  for  adop- 
tion given  by:  nether  or  father,  117;  other  relative,  four;  guardian, 

nine;  State  Board  of  Control  (State  Institutions),  4(3;  authorities  in 
charge  of  child  placing  institutions  or  agencies,  5 S;  not  indicated, 
two;  juvenile  court,  two;  out-state  organizations,  five;  children 
themselves,  two.  Relationships  of  persons  adopting:  parents,  two; 

stepfather  or  stepmother,  42;  other  relative,  20;  none,  104;  not  in- 
dicated, 71« 


Unfortunate!;."  many  of  the  county  judges  feel  that  a thorough 
investigation  is  unnecessary  in  adoption  cases.  One  judge  stated  that 
he  felt  that  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  wore  too  detailed  and 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  each  step  as  required  by  law  at  least  a week 
would  be  needed  in  which  to  complete  the  proceedings.  The  records  of 
most  of  the  county  courts  include  only  the  legal  forms,  i.e.,  the  re- 
linquishment, the  consent  to  adoption,  the  waiver  of  notice,  or  the 
certified  copy  of  publication,  the  petition,  and  the  decree.  There 
is  almost  no  recorded  data  in  the  courts  to  indicate  that  adoptions 
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allowed  were  anything  nore  than  automtic  results  to  potitions  filed. 
Three  counties  have  on  file  additional  informtion  regarding  the 
adoptive  hone  and  the  history  of  the  child.  Of  course , in  many  in- 
stances the  investigation  on  the  case  is  made  hy  an  interested  agency. 
In  the  snaller  counties  the  judges  often  feel  that  the  knowledge  whic.1 
they  have  from,  having  lived  in  the  sane  locality  as  the  parties  con- 
cerned gives  then  adequate  has is  upon  which  to  decide  the  wisdon  of 
the  proposed  adoption. 

It  was,  of  course,  inpossihle  within  the  scope  of  this  sur- 
vey to  nake  a detailed  and  thorough  study  of  placement  and  adoption 
practices.  The  informtion  obtained,  however,  would  certainly  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  a study  devoted  exclusively  to  this  subject 
night  well  be  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  inprove  conditions  in  this 
field  through  knowledge  of  the  practices  now  prevalent  within  the 
state . 


State  Hone  for  Dependent  Children 


History  and  Purpose.  The  Nebraska  Horn  for  Dependent  Children, 
located  at  5848  Huntington  Ave.,  Lincoln,  was  established  in  1831  as 
"The  Home  for  the  Friendless".  The  bill  of  3.881  which  provided  for 
the  institution,  placed  the  Home  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  but  provided  that  the  "government  of 
said  home  shall  be  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Society  of 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless."^  In  1895  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings  instigated  some  changes  in  form  of  pur- 
chasing to  i?hich  this  institution  refused  to  conform.  In  April,  1899 
a bill  was  passed  bringing  the  Homs  for  the  Friendless  under  the  Con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings. 

The  board  of  the  institution  at  first  refused  to  comply  with  the 
change  in  control  and  retained  possession,  but  after  considerable 
difficulty  and  special  legislation  the  change  was  made  and  the  insti- 
tution was  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  other  state  institutions . 

The  Horn©  had  cared  for  children,  old  people,  and  cripples. 
When  children  reached  the  age  limit  of  eligibility  for  care  in  the 
institution,  there  was  no  provision  made  for  thorn  and  the  report  of 
1902  2 states  that  two  of  the  older  children  were  placed  in  the  ICcarnc 
Industrial  School,  one  in  the  Geneva  Industrial  School,  and  one  was 
sent  back  to  the  York  County  poor -farm.  After  the  institution  was 
taken  over  by  the  state  as  a child-caring  institution,  the  aged  were 
no  longer  admitted,  but  some  of  those  already  in  the  Home  wore  allow- 
ed to  remain. 

Since  1913  the  Home,  which  is  supported  by  a biennial  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  legislature,  has  been  under  the  management 
of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 


1.  Nebraska  Laws , 1881  p.  2^7. 

2.  Public  Documents  1901-1902  p.  235. 
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The  institution,  according  to  statutory  provision  is  ”to 
afford  temporary  care  (for  dependent  or  neglected  children  of  sound 
mind  and  under  18  years  of  age)  and  to  use  special  diligence  to  pro- 
vide suitable  homes  for  such  children,  and  in  case  permanent  free 
homes  cannot  he  obtained,  to  provide  and  pay  for  their  board  in  pri- 
vate families  at  a rate  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  week:.**  i 


Buildings  and  Grounds.  The  institution  is  located  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Lincoln,  about  six  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
land  on  which  the  institution  is  situated  consists  of  nine  acres.  The 
farm  property  which  has  been  occupied  for  the  past  ten  years,  is  lo- 
cated about  two  miles  beyond  the  main  institution  and  consists  of  ko 

acres  owned,  70  acres  rented,  a house  and  farm  buildings. 

Of  the  seven  buildings  on  the  institution  grounds,  three 
arc  used  for’  the  children.  Whitehall,  the  original  building,  and 
formerly  a privately  owned  home,  contains  the . administrative  offices, 
Superintendent’s  apartment,  staff  quarters  and  a dormitory  for  the 
older  girls.  One  end  of  the  dormitory  has  been  fitted  up  as  a liv- 
ing room  but  does  not  have  a homelike  atmosphere. 

Benson  Ball  has  been  occupied  only  four  years.  It  houses 
tho  babies,  younger  children,  girls  up  to  about  14  years,  and  has 
quarters  for  the  hospital,  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  for  the  in- 
stitution. The  rooms  in  this  building  are  the  most  attractive  and 
homelike  in  the  Borne.  The  dormitories  of  the  other  buildings  are 
barren  looking  and  crowded,  and  the  living  rooms  have  little  homo 
atmosphere  or  appearance  of  comfort. 

The  Boys’  dormitory  building  has  been  in  use  slightly  more 
than  a year.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  the  appropriations  for 
this  building  and  for  Benson  Hall  were  made,  they  could  not  have  'been 
used  in  the  construction  of  cottages,  which  would  have  been  in  accord* 
ance  with  present  day  trends  in  the  care  of  children,  rather  than  in 
building  huge  structures  to  perpetuate  the  antiquated  method  of  con- 
gregate housing  and  living  arrangements.  Double -deck  beds  are  used 
In  the  boys’  dormitories  and  a one-locker  cupboard  is  shored,  by  four 
boys. 


One  building  on  tho  institution  grounds  is ' unoccupied  at 
the  present  time,  because  it  needs  repairs  so  badly  that  it  is  un- 
safe for  use.  The  building  is  an  old  frame  house  and  was  used  to 
accommodate  some  of  the  boys  before  the  new  dormitory  was  built.  It 
Is  hoped  that  funds  for  renovating  this  building  will  be  available 
in  the  near  future.  Plans  call  for  using  the  building  for  the  small 
girls  in  the  nursery,  for  enlarged  sewing  quarters  and  far  rooms  for 
employees.  It  is  suggested  that  this  house  might  better  be  used  to 
care  for  the  older  girls,  removing  them  from  their  present  unsatis- 
factory quarters  In  Whitehall.  The  dormitory  In  Whitehall  might  then 
be  used  as  a recreation  hall  or  gymnasium  for  the  institution. 


5.  C.S.  Neb.  1929:  83-504. 


Fire  protection  is  adequately  provided  for  "by  fire  one  apes 
on  the  buildings  which  are  not  fire -proof , fire  extinguishers  regu- 
larly recharged,  and  fire  drills  held  systematically,  both  night  and 
day.  A night  watchman  is  employed. 

The  sanitary  facilities  throughout  the  institution  seemed 
to  be  satisfactory.  Individual  lockers  are  not  provided  for  each 
child  but  would  be  most  desirable  as  the  congregate  type  of  living 
provided  gives  the  children  very  little  opportunity  to  feel  that  any- 
thing roallv  belongs  to  then. 

The  house  at  the  farm  where  17  of  the  o].de r boys  were  stay- 
ing at  the  tine  of  the  visit  provides  practically  no  living  quarters 
for  the  boys  themselves  except  a dormitory  room  with  double  dock  beds 
and  the  dining  room  with  two  long  tables  and  straight  chairs.  The 
rest  of  the  building  is  used  by  the  caretakers.  The  caretaker,  his 
wife  and  two  children  have  five  rooms --living  room,  dining  room,  and 
three  bedrooms.  The  assistant  farmer,  his  wife  and  13  year  old  daugh- 
ter, have  one  large  bedroom  and  the  use  of  the  living  room  and  dining 
room. 


Finances . The  following  figures  on  costs  of  operation  wore 
supplied  for  the  year  ending  Juno,  30,  1933: 


Salaries  and  wages  $21,203.14 

Supplies  ..  23,396.27 

Expenses 8,096.80 

Material,  parts  and  repairs  for  upkeep 1,448.05 

Equipment  1,013.94 

Lands  and  Buildings  49,005-90 

Fixed  charges,  state  aid  and  contributions  6,381.88 


Total $110,547.98 


The  average  daily  population  for  the  biennium  was  116  and 
the.  per  capita  cost  per  month  was  $42.89.  The  per  capita  cost  per 
month  is  figured  without  including  the  cost  of  lands,  buildings  or 
upkeep,  but  does  Include  the  partial  support  which  is  given  in  some 
instances  to  children  in  free  or  work  homos,  although  these  children 
are  not  counted  in  'the  average  daily  population  of  the  institution. 


Personnel.  On  April  30,  1936,  the  Home  for  Dependent  Children 
employed  39  persons,  of  whom  all  but  four  (two  physicians,  the  dentist., 
and  one  teacher)  worked  full  time.  Except  for  the  two  physicians 
and  the  dentist,  all  employees  lived  at  the  institution. 
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Position  and  Number  of  Persons  at  tho  Hone  for 
Dependent  Children  as  of  April  30,  1936. 


Position 

Number 

Position 

Number 

Superintendent  . 

1 

Farmers  

...  2 

Field  workers  - 

2 

Housekeeper  

1 

Nurses — 

2 

Seamstress  

...  1 

Teachers  

..  4 

Cooks  

. 2 

Caretakers  - 

2 

Kitchen  help 

1 

Physicians  (part  time) 

...  2 

Laundry  workers  

....  3 

Dentist  (part  time)  

1 

Cleaning  supervisors 

2 

Governesses 

8 

Night  watchman  

1 

Steward  

....  l 

Gardener  ...  . 

....  1 

Clerical  workers  

2 

The  salary  scale  for  full -tine  workers  at  the  institution 
ranged  from.  $342.00  to  $1500.00  per  year.  The  monthly  salary  scale 
for  certain  of  the  above  positions  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  LI 

Position  and  Monthly  Salary  of  Personnel  at  the  Hone 
for  Dependent  Children  as  of  April  30,  1936. 


Position  Monthly  Salary 


Superintendent $125.00 

Physician  „ 75.00 

Gynecologist  ..  * 20.00 

Dentist  4-0.00 

Steward  75*00 

Field  Workers 100.00 

Clerical  workers  .<•. 35*00  - 61.75 

Caretakers  35*00  - 4-5.00 

Governesses  35*00  - 4-3.13 

Teachers  40.00  - 55*00 

(one  part  time  at  $20*00) 

Nurses  - — 4-2.00  - 75*00 

Farmers  — , - ...  4-5.00  - 4-7.50 


In  addition  to  salaries,  the  employees,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  physicians  and  dentist,  received  full  maintenance  and 
the  field  workers  received  traveling  expenses  and  mileage. 


A 
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The  Superintendent,  Steward,  Physician  and  field  workers 
are  ax^pointed  “by  the  Board  of  Control;  other  workers  arc  hired  By 
the  Superintendent  of  the  institution. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  length  of  service  of 
the  35  full -tine  workers: 


1 year,  less  than  2 8 

2 years,  less  than  3 5 

3 years,  less  than  4 4 

4 years,  less  than  5 4 

•5  years,  less  than  10 9 

10  years  , or : longer  5 


The  Superintendent  has  had  one  aid  a half  years  of  college 
work  and  some  teaching  experience.  Before  taking  her  ]?rcsent  posi- 
tion she  had  had  no  experience  in  institutional  adninistration  or  in 
professional  social  work  of  any  kind.  One  of  the  field  workers  i3  a 
college  graduate  hut  has  had  no  training  in  professional  social  work. 
She  had  had  experience  in  office  work  and  in  teaching  “before  “being 
employed  in  her  present  position.  The  other  field  worker  lias  had 
two  years  of  college  work,  experience  in  other  social  work  agencies, 
and  several  courses  in  social  work.  The  nodical  men  cirnloycd  have 
had  excellent  training  and  experience.  Of  the  nurses  one  is  a reg- 
istered nurse  with  three  years  of  hospital  training.  The  other 
nurse  has  had  a two-year  course.  The  part-time  teacher  for  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade  was  a freshman  in  college.  The  other  three 
teachers  have  each  had  three  years  of  college  work  and  have  had  so me 
teaching  experience.  Both  of  the  men  caretakers  have  had  three  year: 
of  college  work.  Four  of  the  governesses  or  relief  workers  who  care 
for  the  children  have  had  some  college  work. 

The  average  daily  innate  population  for  the  last  “biennium 
was  116.  The  average  number  of  inmates  to  each  employee  was  three. 

On  the  whole,  the  employees  had  quite  satisfactory  quartern 
in  the  various  “buildings,  although  some  rooms  wore  small  and  in  one 
or  two  instances,  single  rooms  were  not  provided.  Tho  employees  ar 
all  expected  to  caro  for  their  own  rooms  or  pay  children  to  do  this. 
It  would  seen  that  the  employees  night  well  have  this  service  pro- 
vided as  it  is  in  the  other  state  institutions.  It  would  he  helpfu 
fron  the  standpoint  of  relaxation  and  recreation  if  a reading  and 
recreation  ro on  were  provided  for  the  staff.  Transportation  facili- 
ties to  Lincoln  do  not  make  it  easy  to  go  outside  of  tho  institution 
for  rest  if  one  has  only  an  hour  or  two  off  duty. 

The  working  hours  are  long  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  off  duty  allowed  to  relieve  the  strain  of  group  living.  Work- 
ers cannot  give  the  highest  quality  of  service  of  which  they  are 
capable  if  they  aro- over -fatigued  and  under  nervous  tension.  For 
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this  reason  it  is  wasteful  in  the  long  run  to  require  too  lone  work- 
ing hours.  The  field  workers  are  allowed  one -half  day  weekly  and 
three  Sundays  each  month.  They  are  on  office  duty  the  fourth  Sun- 
day. Since  many  people  use  Sunday  to  nake  trips  to  the  institution 
regarding  children,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  worker fs  tine  off 
duty  is  interrupted  and  she  does  not  always  have  her  Sundays  and 
half  days  free  when  she  is  supposed  to. 

The  women  caretakers  have  one  day  off  a week  and  one  or 
two  evenings  in  addition.  They  are  allowed  one  Sunday  off  each 
month.  The  non  caretakers  have  one  Sunday  each  month,  a half  day 
each  week,  and  one  or- two  evenings  a week.  Other  employees  have 
one  day  off  each  week,  and  usually  have  their  evenings  free. 

The  vacation  allowance  for  employees  is  two  weeks  with 
pay  for  one  year's  service.  Employees  discharged  within  the  year 
lose  the  vacation  period,  hut  one  day's  vacation  for  each  month 
of  employment  is  given  to  those  who  leave  voluntarily. 

There  is  no  training  program  provided  to  give  those  who 
are  in  direct  supervision  of  the  children  greater  understanding 
and  insight  regarding  the  problems  which  they  must  moot. 


Admissions,  Capacity  and  Population.  The  capacity  of  the  in- 
stitution is  given  as  l4p  children  hut  one  questions  the  advisa- 
bility of  accepting  as  many  children  as  this;  at  the  tine  the  in- 
stitution was  visited,  the  only  department  which  night  have  ac- 
cepted more  children  without  overcrowding  was  the  infant  depart- 
ment. There  were  112  children  in  residence  at  this  time  and  oven 
with  this  number  it  was  necessar3r  to  use  double  deck  beds  in  the 
boys'  department.  This  is  a most  undesirable  practice  and  should 
be  discontinued.  Of  the  112  in  the  institution,  17  were  living 
at  the  farm,  which  left  95  in  the  group  occupying  the  other  build- 
ings . 


Almost  without  exception,  children  are  admitted  for  long- 
time care,  as  the  institution  requires  permanent  commitment  from 
the  court  or  a permanent  relinquishment  from  the  parent,  /my  coun- 
ty or  district  court  acting  in  accordance  with  the  juvenilo  court 
law  may  commit  a dependent  or  neglected  child  under  18  years  of 
age,  to  the  institution,  the  Board  of  Control  becoming  the  legal 
guardian.  It  is  possible  for  the  Board  of  Control  to  receive  for 
temporary  care  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  pay  the  cost 
of  their  care  and  maintenance.  In  cases  In  which  parents  or  guard- 
ians are  unable  tc  meet  these  expenses  the  county  of  residence  may 
do  so.  The  fact  that  commitments  from  the  counties  are  always  per- 
manent ones  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  county  is 
under  no  obligation  to  support  children  permanently  committed,  but 
would  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  care  for  any  who  were  committed  on 
a temporary  basis. 
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It  is  evident  that  sonc  of  those  children  arc  permanently 
separated  fron  their  fanilies  without  sufficient  investigation  of 
resources  among  relatives.  The  strength  and  permanence  of  the  op- 
tional ties  which  hind  a child  to  his  own  family  arc  too  often  dis- 
regarded. ITo  matter  how  excellent  the  physical  care  provided  for  a 
child,  if  he  does  not  have  a fee  line  of  belonging  aitd  counting  for 
some thine  in  the  lives  of  others  he  will  not  ho  a well  adjusted  in- 
dividual. It  is  far  more  difficult  to  meet  a child's  needs  in  a 
foster  family  or  institution  than  in  the  normal  family  hone  ho cause 
foster  care  involves  conflicting  loyalties  and  affections --those  re- 
lated to  the  child's  own  parents  and  those  related  to  the  foster  par- 
ents or  parent  substitutes.  The  failure  of  an  older  child  to  adjust 
in  a foster  home  nay  often  he  due  to  the  child's  resentment  toward 
the  foster  parents  for  trying  to  take  the  place  of  his  own  parents. 

While  the  parent  or  parents  may  have  boon  unable  to  care 
for  the  children  at  the  time  of  commitment,  circumstances  change  over 
a period  of  years  and  the  parent  should  retain  responsibility  for  his 
children  if  he  is  able  to  provide  for  thorn.  For  instance,  in  the 
cases  of  several  families  children  have  boon  committed  because  of  tho 
death  of  one  parent  and  because  the  surviving  parent  was  temporarily 
incapable  of  providing  a suitable  home.  This  is  especially  true  in 
cases  where  a mother  died  and  tho  children  were  loft  to  the  co,re  of 
of  tho  father.  Some  of  those  surviving  parents  have  remarried,  es- 
tablished a home,  and  have  other  children  for  whom  they  arc  caring. 
One  may  assume  that  tho  care  is  fairly  satisfactory  if  those  chil- 
dren have  not  been  removed  by  the  court.  In  most  instances,  the  par- 
ent has  not  assumed  any  responsibility  for  the  child  or  children 
whose  care  has  been  permanently  taken  over  by  the  state.  It  would 
seem  advisable  not  to  have  permanent  commitments  routinely  but  to 
have  them  only  in  cases  in  which  a complete  investigation  reveals, 
without  a doubt,  that  the  parents  and  relatives  will  novor  be  able 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  child. 


Tho  support  policy  for  children  under  either  temporary  or 
permanent  commitment  should  be  the  same,  regardless  of  any  arrange- 
ments which  my  be  made  concerning  county  and  state  responsibility. 

It  would  seem  that  the  counties  should  pay  at  loast  part  of  the  costs 
of  car©  for  all  children  committed.  If  dependent  children  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state  without  any  direct  chargo  on  tho  counties,  there 
will  bo  little  interest  shown  in  tho  development  of  adequate  local 
child  caring  programs. 


There  are  no  admission  restrictions  regarding  race  or  creed. 
Although  the  law  provides  that  only  children  of  normal  and  sound  mind 
shall  be  admitted,  mental  tests  given  after  admission  show  that  oc- 
casionally children  who  do  not  qualify  under  this  provision  arc  ad- 
mitted. Children  with  behavior  problems  are  accepted  for  caro  as  are 
also  children  with  physical  defects. 


Statistics  are  not  kept  re sardine  requests  for  admission 
which  are  refused  hut  occasionally  the  counties  are  asked  to  make 
other  plans  for  a child.  Usually  this  is  because  ho  is  believed  to 
he  feeble -minded  or  because  the  funds  available  arc  insufficient  to 
care  for  more  children  in  the  institution. 

In  1935  80  children  were  accepted  for  care.  The  source  of 
referral  was  not  clear  in  all  cases  but  apparently  22  were  unknown  to 
the  institution  before  the  commitment  was  rxi.de  by  the  court.  Nearly 
three -fourths  of  the  cases  were  referred  from  a source  in  which  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  make  a complete  investigation  before  a 
permanent  relinquishment  or  commitment  wos  made.  It  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  work  out  with  the  juvenile  judges  a policy  of  referring  cases 
before  making  commitments.  Often  it  night  be  found  that  there  was 
insufficient  reason  for  removing  the  child  from  his  own  home , and  in 
many  cases  relatives , if  approached,  would  agreo  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  child.  It  is  especially  advisable  to  determine  whether 
or  not  an  illegitimate  infant  is  adoptablc  before  assuming  permanent 
guardianship  as  very  often  relatives  will  offer  a home  to  an  illegiti- 
mate child  if  they  aro  convinced  that  I10  will  not  be  placed  in  an 
adoptive  home. 

The  children  accepted  for  care  canc  from  36  counties  of 
the  state.  One  case  was  noted  in  which  the  child's  legal  settlement 
was  apparently  in  a neighboring  state  but  the  judge  committed  the 
child  without  consideration  of  this  fact.  It  is  reported  that  there 
have  been  other  cases  committed  in  which  the  child  did  not  have  a 
legal  settlement  in  Nebraska. 


TABLE  LIT 

Sources  of  Referral  of  Children  Admitted  in  1939 


Source  of  Referral  No.  Referred 


Court  Commitments 22 

Maternity  homes  or  hospitals  23 

State  Child  Welfare  Bureau  12 

Other  agencies  or  workers  10 

Personal  applications  12 

Unknown  1 


Of  the  children  admitted,  ^9  wore  accepted  on  permanent 
court  commitments  and  31  wore  accepted  on  relinquishments  from  tho 
parent  or  parents.  Some  of  these  should  have  been  accepted  on  a 
temporary  basis  only,  particularly  in  tho  relinquishment  group,  as 
there  were  cases  recorded  in  which  the  parents  and  relatives  changed 
their  minds  and  desired  to  regain  custody  of  tho  child  but  were  un- 
able to  do  so. 
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In  one  instance  the  young  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child, 
ten  days  old,  brought  the  baby  to  the  Hone  and  signed  relinquishment 
papers,  immediately  after  her  release  fron  a local  hospital.  Her 
fanily  did  not  know  of  the  child's  existence  and  she,  knowing  of  no 
way  to  care  for  the  laky,  felt  that  sho  oust  relinquish  it.  Within 
a few  days,  a mternal  aunt  offered  to  take  this  child  into  her  hone, 
and  later  the  mternal  grandmother  wrote  several  letters,  legging  to 
have  the  laly  returned  to  the  family.  She  also  wrote  that  the  moth- 
er of  the  child  had  given  it  up  only  lecause  she  had  felt  that  sho 
could  not  confide  in  her  family,  and  that  she  now  no  longer  wished 
to  have  the  child  adopjted.  The  laly  had  not  yot  loon  placed  when 
these  appeals  were  mde  and  it  would  have  leon  quito  possille  for 
the  institution  to  return  the  child  to  the  relatives . The  maternal 
aunt  was  informed  that  an  investigation  of  her  hone,  similar  to  that 
mde  in  placing  any  child,  would  have  to  1c  mde  and  an  application 
Hank  was  sent  to  her.  This  was  promptly  returned  and  the  references 
seemed  favorable.  There  was  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  that 
the  homes  of  the  aunt  and  the  grandmother  wore  visited,  but  the  laly 
was  placed  elsewhere  and  the  grandmother  was  simply  notified  that  the 
child  had  left  the  institution.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
such  a pitiful  appeal  from  a family  should  have  been  disregarded. 

In  another  case  in  which  tragedy  resulted  fron  a permanent 
commitment,  two  little  girls,  nine  and  11  years  of  ago,  were  corah. tto 
by  the  court  lecause  the  mother  of  the  family  had  deserted  and  the 
father  was  unable  to  care  for  those  girls  and  his  stepchildren  too. 
The  latter  wore  older  and  more  capable  of  getting  along  by  themselves 
Later  the  mother  returned  to  her  family  and  the  parents  attempted  to 
regain  custody  of  the  two  children  but  wore  unable  to  do  so.  The 
children  wore  placed  in  different  hones  but  the  older  of  the  two 
mde  such  a poor  adjustment  in  her  foster  hone  that  sho  was  return- 
ed to  the  institution.  She  was  then  placed  in  the  same  home  with 
her  younger  sister.  Here  she  has  adjusted  more  satisfactorily  but 
she  is  still  unhappy  and  talks  a great  deal  about  wanting  her  mother. 
These  children,  in  all  probability,  will  not  be  adopted  and  it  is 
almost  a certainty  that  to  thorn,  no  one  can  take  the  place  of  their 
parents.  There  was  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  that  a satis- 
factory hone  was  not  provided  when  both  parents  were  at  home  and 
there  would  soon  to  be  no  justification  for  tho  action  taken  in  this 
case. 


Seventy-eight  of  tho  children  committed  in  1935  were  white 
and  two  were  colored.  Only  three  of  the  group  wero  Catholic,  tho 
rest  being  Protestant.  Thirty-eight  were  girls  and  42  wero  boys. 

The  ages  of  the  group  and  the  causes  of  commitment  wero  as  follows: 
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TABLE  LIII 


Ages  of  Children  Admitted  in  1935 


Age  of  Child  ~ No.  Admitted 


Less  than  six  months  35 

6 months  to  1 year 2 

1 to  5 years  9 

5 to  10  years 13 

10  to  1 6 years 21 


TABLE  LIV 

_ Causes  of  Admission  of  Children  Admitted  in  1935 
Cause  of  Admission  Ho.  Admitted 


Death  of  parent  or  parents 

Abandonment  by  parents  

Neglect  

Financial  reasons  

Illegitimacy  

Other 


3 

3 

29 

b 

38 

7 ; 


Of  the  throe  children  admitted  for  causes  other  than  those 
listed , two  were  adopted  children.  One  of  those  did  not  get  along 
well  with  the  own  child  of  the  foster  parents,  the  other  one  could 
not  be  properly  cared  for  by  the  foster  parents  who  were  old  and  in 
financial  difficulties.  The  third  child  was  apparently  committed 
because  her  stepfather  was  cruel  to  her.  Four  arc  listed  as  having 
been  admitted  for  financial  reasons.  In  cases  in  which  financial 
need  is  the  only  reason  for  commitment,  necessary  funds  should  be 
provided  to  keep  the  child  in  its  home. 

The  whereabouts  of  the  paronts  at  the  time  the  children 
were  accepted  for  care  was  not  always  clear  from  the  record.  The 
majority  of  them  apparently  wore  living  in  their  own  homos.  Eight 
of  the  fathers  were  in  a penal  institution.  The  parental  status  of 
the  group  of  children  admitted  in  1935  and  the  place  from  which  they 
were  admitted  are  as  follows : 


TABLE  LV 


Parental  Status  No.  Admitted 


Parental  Status  No.  Admitted 


Legitimate  Children: 

Both  parents  dead 1 

Mother  dead  20 

Father  dead  1 

Parents  separated  6 

Parents  living  together 11 

Unknown 1 

Illegitimate  Children 40 
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TABLE  LVI 

Places  from  which  Children  Admitted.  In  1 939 


Place  No . Admitted. 


Own  home 28 

Relatives'  home  5 

Boarding  home 2 

Free  home  7 

Maternity  home  or  hospital  27 

Institutions  1 

Other  1 

No  record  9 


The  place  listed  as  "Other"  was  a parked  car  in  which  an 
abandoned  child  was  found. 

Of  the  112  children  under  care  in  the  institution  only  two 
were  colored  children  and  three  wore  of  the  Catholic  faith.  There 
were  49  girls  and  63  hoys  in  the  group.  Seventeen  of  the  hoys  were 
at  the  farm,,  leaving  46  hoys  in  the  larger  group.  The  state  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  support  of  all  of  the  children,  with  the  exception 
of  one  who  was  a former  ward  and  who  was  being  boarded  temporarily. 

Seventy-three  of  the  children  had  never  been  placed  out  in 
homes  and  39  children  had  been  placed  out  from  one  to  four  times  and 
returned  to  the  Institution.  When  the  children  are  placed  out  in 
homes  the  term  "paroled"  is  used  instead  of  "placed".  Since  the  word 
"paroled"  has  a very  definite  connotation  in  connection  with  penal 
and  correctional  institutions,  it  is  an  unfortunate  choice  of  word 
to  express  placement  of  dependent  children  and  it  would  seem  that  its 
use  should  be  discontinued. 

The  ages  and  sex  of  the  children  in  the  institution  on 
April  30,  1936  are  shown  in  the  following  Table. 

TABLE  LYII 

Ages  and  Sex  of  Children  in  Institution  on 


April  30,  19 

36. 

Age 

Number 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Under  1 year  

7 

3 

4 

1 to  5 years  .... 

s 

y 

2 

3 

5 to  10  years  ... 

22 

10 

12 

10  to  15  years 

43 

27 

16 

15  to  20  years 

35 

21 

14 
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Since  those  children  arc  largely  of  an  age  group  where  they 
will  not  he  acceptable  in  adoptive  homes  and  will  not  form  family  tics 
other  than  their  own,  it  is  especially  important  to  make  the  program  of 
the  institution  a well-rounded  one  which  considers  not  only  the  physical 
and  mental  needs,  but  the  emotional  and  recreational  needs  as  well. 

In  most  instances  there  is  no  contact  with  the  family  of  the 
child  after  the  first  investigation,  but  it  was  known  that  seven  fathers 
were  in  penal  institutions  and  four  in  other  institutions.  Four  mothers 
were  in  penal  institutions  and  12  were  in  other  institutions . 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  two  following  tables  that  a large 
number  of  the  children  in  the  institution  on  April  30,  1936,  wore  com- 
mitted some  time  ago  and  have  apparently  not  been  placed.  Thirty-nine 
of  the  group  have  had  at  least  one  placement,  but  a yea?’  or  more  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  placement  of  fifteen  of  these  children. 


TABLE  EVTII 

length  of  Time  Since  Commitment  of  Children  in 
Institution  on  April  30.  1936. 

Length  of  Time  No.  of  Children 


Less  than  1 year  40 

1 to  5 years  46 

5 to  10  years 18 

10  to  1 4 years  8 


TABLE  UX 

Length  of  Time  in  Institution  Since 

last  Admission  _ 

Length  of  Time  No.  of  Children 


Less  than  1 year 24 

I to  3 3rears 13 

II  to  l4  years  2 


The  total  number  of  children  for  which  the  agency  was  re- 
sponsible on  April  30,  1936,  was  4l0.  In  addition  to  1.12  in  the  in- 
stitution and  248  under  supervision  outside,  there  were  seven  chil- 
dren temporarily  in  other  Institutions,  six  who  had  run  away  or 
"escaped"  and  whose  whereabouts  were  unknown,  and  36  who  wore  not 
being  visited  or  supervised  but  for  x»;hom  the  state  was  still  the 
legal  guardian.  In  some  instances  these  children  had  been  return- 
ed to  relatives  a number  of  years  ago,  in  some  caso3  foster  fami- 
lies had  moved  out  of  the  state  and  their  addresses  wore  unknown, 
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and  in  others  the  children’s  whereabouts  in  other  states  was  known 
hut  the  cases  had  not  been  referred  to  other  agencies  with  a request 
for  a report.  There  a~o  several  cases  in  the  number  of  248  listed 
as  "under  care"  whose  present  address  is  unknown , but  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  through  correspondence  to  locate  the  children.  If  this  is 
unsuccessful,  these  cases  will  bo  added  to  the  list  of  "lost"  or  in- 
active cases.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  institution  has  not 
been  able  tc  keep  in  touch  with  these  children  but  in  the  cases  in 
which  further  contact  Is  not  expected  or  planned,  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable to  discharge  the  children  from  care.  If  circumstances  arise 
which  again  bring  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  institution  it 
would  be  a simple  matter  to  reopen  the  case  and  continue  with  service 
as  needed. 


The  institution  provides  foster  home  care  for  many  of  its 
children  but  the  boarding  home  program  is  groatlv  handicapped  duo  to 
the  fact  that  the  lav;  sots  the  rate  of  board  at  $2  per  week.  Obvious- 
ly one  can  seldom  obtain  a boarding  home  with  satisfactory  standards 
in  which  the  foster  parents  fool  that  they  are  willing  or  able  to  un- 
dertake the  support  of  a child  for  $2  per  week.  The  resourcefulness 
of  the  Homo  has  boon  brought  out  in  this  problem  as  they  partially 
meet  the  difficulty  by  supplying  milk,  toilet  paper,  soap  and  other 
incidentals  from  the  Hone  supplies. 

Very  little  effort  is  made  toward  returning  the  children 
to  their  own  homes  or  homes  of  relatives.  Of  the-  8.1  cases  about  which 
information  was  obtained  as  a sample  of  the  248  cases  under  supervi- 
sion, only  tv;.;  children  wore  in  their  own  homes  and  five  wore  with 
relatives.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  possible  to  return  more  children 
tc  their  own  or  relatives'  homes  If  investigations  of  resources  in 
these  homes  could  be  made.  The  present  staff  of  workers  is  not  ade- 
quate to  moot  the  investigation  needs.  As  has  been  suggested  in  the 
section  of  the  report  regarding  the  advisability  of  allowing  tempo- 
rary commitments , there  arc  very  few  cases  in  which  the  institution 
endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  family  or  relatives  after  the 
initial  investigation.  Cases  might  well  bo  checked  at  regular  inter- 
vals, In  order  to  determine  the  possibilities  for  caro  of  the  child 
by  his  own  relatives.  Even  when  a child  le  first  admitted,  there  are 
sometimes  indications  tint  a relative  night  caro  for  a child  but  these 
relatives  are  not  always  visited.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  pressure 
of  work . Another  factor  involvod  in  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  su- 
perintendent who  tends  to  discourage  a continuing  contact  for  the 
child  with  his  family.  In  a few  cases  where  letters  have  come  from 
parents  or  relatives  making  inquiries  about  the  children,  the  person 
inquiring  lias  been  informed  that  the  legal  guardianship  new  rests  with 
the  state  and  it  is  advisable  that  there  should  be  no  further  contact. 
This  policy  was  used  even  in  cases  of  oldor  children  in  which  it  was 
probable  that  the  child  would  never  be  adopted  and  form  now  homo  tics . 
An  institution  is  not  a permanent  substitute  for  family  life,  and  ev- 
ery effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  child's  own  family  in 
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order  that  ho  my  lator  return  to  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  v:tlonal 
satisfactions  which  corn  from  continued  and  regular  contacts  with  his 
own  family  will,  in  many  instances,  ho  of  great  value  to  the  child. 

Case  Work  Service . Tile  two  social  workers  who  are  employed  to 
supervise  the  children  who  are  under  care  outside  of  the  institution 
are  also  responsible  for  making  all  home  and  history  investigations 
of  the  children  who  are  committed  or  relinquished  to  the  institution. 

On  April  30,  1336,  the  worker  whoso  territory  covers  the  northern  half 
of  Nebraska  had  93  children  for  whom  she  was  responsible.  The  worker 
responsible  for  the  work  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state  had  under 
her  supervision  150  children.  Those  are  impossible  loads  for  any  work- 
er to  carry,  oven  without  the  additional  responsibility  of  home  in- 
vestigations and  other  investigations. 

With  2ko  children  in  foster  hones,  at  least  two  more  field 
workers  should  be  employed.  This  seems  particularly  necessary  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  children  being  supervised  present  diffi- 
cult problems,  and  the  territory  to  be  covered  is  large.  In  addition 
to  the  field  workers,  there  is  definite  need  of  a social  worker  for 
the  children  in  the  institution.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  anyone  to  study  the  personalities  of  those  children, 
help  then  overcome  some  of  their  problems  and  prepare  them  for  place- 
ment in  fester  homes.  Except  for  the  initial  investigation  of  the 
family  history,  no  record  is  kept  on  the  child  in  the  institution, 
his  weaknesses  and  strengths,  his  particular  needs  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful ways  of  meeting  his  problems.  The  record  of  the  child  as  an 
individual  begins  when  he  is  placed  out  and  comes  under  supervision 
of  one  of  the  workers.  Immediately  there  begin,  to  be  notations 
about  problems  which  have  come  up  and  about  characteristics  which 
have  apparently  never  boon  noted  before.  If  the  worker  responsible 
for  placements  could  have  this  information  about  the  children  be- 
fore placements,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  placements  made 
would  bo  more  successful.  During  1935,  126  children  were  placed 
cut  by  the  Home  and  during  the  sane  period  of  time,  56  children 
were  returned  from  foster  hones.  In  other  words,  the  average  of 
successful  placements  for  the  year  was  only  56  per  cent. 

It  should  bo  possible  to  avoid  many  of  these  failures  in 
placement,  but  one  must  know  both  the  child  and  the  prospective  home 
thoroughly  to  bo  able  to  make  a proper  evaluation  of  each  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a particular  child  will  probably  make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  in  a particular  home . Each  time  a child 
makes  a failure  in  a foster  home  he  becomes  more  unsure  of  himself 
and  less  able  to  meet  the  next  placement  successfully.  In  addition 
to  the  personal  damage  done  to  the  child,  which  is  by  far  the  more 
serious  result,  there  is  a groat  waste  of  the  field  worker's  time. 

She  has  investigated  the  home,  placed  the  child  and  supervised  him, 
only  to  have  the  child  returned  to  the  institution  where  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  whole  process  to  begin  again. 
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The  investigation  of  the  foster  hones  used  is  very  incon- 
plete.  The  workers  realize  this,  hut  with  the  load  they  are  carrying, 
it  is  a physical  impossibility  to  do  all  that  should  he  done.  The 
foster  parents  fill  out  an  application  for  a child  which  Gives  sone 
superficial  infornation  such  as  address,  ages,  nationality,  relicion, 
occupation,  incone,  type  of  child  desired,  references,  etc.  Blanks 
are  then  sent  to  the  five  references  given  which  include  the  minister 
and  physician.  The  worker  visits  the  hone  and  interviews  both  foster 
parents.  One  worker  nakes  a special  effort  to  see  the  family  physi- 
cian and  the  minister  hut  this  has  not  always  been  possible.  No  other 
references  are  seen  and  independent  references  are  not  seen.  A num- 
ber of  placements  were  noted  where  there  had  not  been  visits  to  any 
references.  Nhrriac.es  are  not  verified  and  financial  status  is  un- 
verified. At  the  present  tine,  one  child  is  in  a homo  where  the  par- 
ents are  not  married.  This  was  not  learned  until  after  the  placement 
and  every  effort  is  now  beinc  made  to  straichton  out  the  local  tannic 
and  enable  the  foster  parents  to  get  married.  In  some  instances  the 
foster  parents  failed  to  fill  in  the  space  for  income  on  the  applica- 
tion blank  and  no  mention  of  the  financial  status  was  made  in  the  re- 
port on  the  visit  to  the  home.  Very  little  family  history  is  obtain- 
ed, and  in  the  written  records  there  is  little  or  no  information  rc- 
Gardinc  the  foster  parent's  attitudes  and  personality.  It  would  be 
very  desirable  to  look  forward  to  a time  when  a social  worker  night 
be  employed  whose  special  Job  would  be  home-findinc  and  investigating. 

The  investigation  of  the  history  of  children  placed  for 
adoption  is  most  inadequate,  particularly  the  history  of  illegitimate 
children.  In  many  instances  the  only  information  obtained  is  through 
an  interview  with  the  girl  or  her  family.  The  alleged  father  is  not 
usually  interviewed,  but  information  about  him  is  obtained  through 
the  girl  or  other  indirect  sources.  No  effort  is  made  to  establish 
paternity.  The  maternal  history  obtained  is  not  routinely  verified, 
but  is  partially  verified  occasionally. 

With  so  little  information  about  both  the  foster  home  and 
the  history  of  the  child,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  fit  the  in- 
dividual child  to  a specific  home.  The  Superintendent  does  the  place- 
ment work  but  is  not  trained  for  this  particular  job  and  should  be  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  for  doing  it.  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
placement  work  be  taken  care  of  by  the  social  service  department.  The 
senior  field  worker  might  be  made  director  of  placement  and  care  for 
this  work  along  with  her  other  duties.  It  should  be  possible  to  a- 
void  certain  types  of  placement  oven  with  the  meager  information  now 
obtained.  One  illegitimate  baby  placed  in  the  home  of  a couple  who 
were  college  graduates  had  the  following  history.  This  was  the  moth- 
er's second  illegitimate  child.  The  first  one  was  throe  years  old, 
had  never  talked,  and  was  ccnsidered  subnormal  by  the  physician  who 
was  interviewed.  This  physician  also  reported  that  a maternal  uncle 
of  the  baby's  mother  was  feeble-minded.  He  felt  the  mother  was  prob- 
ably normal.  The  maternal  great-grandparents,  the  maternal  grandpar- 
ents, and  a maternal  great-uncle  were  on  relief.  Two  of  the  maternal 


Great  aunts  had  led  lives  of  open  prostitution.  With  all  this  history 
of  inadequacy  in  the  family,  no  mental  test  was  obtained  on  the  mother, 
and  no  school  records  of  the  mother  were  obtained.  This  should  have 
been  a fairly  simple  matter  as  she  was  reported  to -have  attended  high 
school  for  some  time.  The  ace  and  erode  at  which  she  left  would  indi- 
cate cone  retardation. 

One  questions  whether  this  particular  baby  should  have  been 
placed  in  a home  where  the  educational  standards  will  undoubtedly  bo 
hich.  If  the  child  does  not  do  well  in  school  the  foster  parents  will 
be  disappointed  in  him  and  will  try  to  urge  him  to  further  accomplish- 
ments which  may  be  actually  impossible  for  him  to  attain.  If  the  child 
feels  he  is  failing  in  what  is  expected  of  him,  if  the  goals  in  school 
work  accomplishment  are  always  beyond  what  ho  can  roach,  we  can  expect 
this  child  to  develop  into  a very  unhappy,  unadjusted  individual. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  had  been  placed  in  a loss 
exacting  home  where  the  foster  parents  would  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  a moderate  amount  of  success  in  school,  ivould  not  expect  the 
child  to  go  to  college,  and  would  not  expect  him  to  choose  a pro- 
fession for  his  life  work,  his  chances  of  a successful  and  happy 
life  would  probably  be  much  greater.  This  is  assuming,  of  course, 
that  on  the  few  facts  of  family  history  obtained,  there  is  some  ques- 
tion regarding  whether  this  child  may  bo  quite  up  to  average  in  men- 
tal ability.  Further  investigation  and  verification  of  mental  abili- 
ty of  parents  might  tell  a different  story,  and  night  justify  the 
placement  of  this  child  in  a hone  above  the  average. 

Another  foster  home  placement  which  seems  an  ill  advised 
one  is  that  of  a 12  year  old  girl  in  a homo  where  both  fester  par- 
ents are  considered  neurotic,  queer,  and  have  negative  personalities 
and  fanatical  ideas  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  foster  father’s 
conversation  lacks  coherence  and  he  is  considered  subnormal.  He  is 
quite  severe  in  his  attitude  toward  social  activities  of  young  peo- 
ple. His  own  father  was  committed  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  young  girl,  whoso  own 
early  environment  was  very  undesirable,  will  acquire  in  this  homo  a 
normal,  wholesome  attitude  toward  life  which  will  enable  her  at  a 
later  date  to  establish  a horn  of  her  own  or  support  horse If  ade- 
quately in  other  ways . 

Little  attention  is  given  in  placements  of  adolescent  chil- 
dren to  the  fact  that  there  are  adolescent  children  of  the  opposite 
sox  in  the  foster  hone  who  are  of  the  same  age  or  near  the  sane  ago. 
This  my  well  lead  to  unfortunate  problems  and  consequences  where 
problem  children  are  involved,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  any  foster 
parent  to  give  constant  supervision  to  children  in  the  hone. 

Many  times  children  in  the  same  family  are  placed  in  dif- 
ferent foster  homos  and  aro  usually  not  allowed  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  other  foster  homes.  This  is  true 
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oven  of  older  children  who  are  placed  infroe  hones  where  there  is  no 
expectation  of  adoption.  The  breaking  of  strong  family  ties  often 
lias  a very  unfortunate  effect  upon  a child  and  nay  he  the  cause  of 
personality  difficulties  and  general  readjustment. 

Occasional  instances  were  noted  where  children  were  placed 
in  work  hones  before  they  were  old  enough  to  make  good  on  this  basis. 
One  girl,  12  years  old,  was  placed  in  a work  hone  where  there  were 
three  snail  children  and  a nether  who  was  not  well.  The  girl  was 
supposed  to  take  full  responsibility  for  getting  breakfast,  carry 
water  from,  the  well,  including  the  water  for  washing  clothes,  etc., 
as  the  nan  in  the  hone  was  too  busy  with  farm  work  to  do  this.  It 
is  not  siurprising  that  this  child  failed  to  make  good  and  was  return- 
ed to  the  institution  because  she  could  not  do  the  work  satisfactori- 
ly. When  we  consider  that  this  girl  was  also  considerably  below  nor- 
mal mentally,  we  have  an  additional  factor  in  her  inability  to  assume 
responsibility  for  this  household. 

The  supervision  of  the  children  placed  out  is  more  adequate 
from  the  standpoint  of  regular  visitation  than  one  night  expect  in 
view  of  the  heavy  load  carried.  Of  the  81  cases  used  as  a sample, 

21  had  been  visited  in  the  last  month,  and  24  had  been  visited  from 
two  to  three  months  previously.  Sixteen  were  visited  from  three  to 
six  months  previously,  10  from  six  to  nine  months  previously,  and  one 
13  months  ago.  In  three  cases  another  agency  was  doing  the  visiting 
and  four  cases  had  not  been  visited  since  placement.  These  latter 
were  quite  recent  placements  in  adoptive  homes. 

There  is  no  supervision  of  the  social  work  investigational 
and  placement  service  at  the  institution.  At  the  present  time  it 
night  not  be  feasible  or  wise  to  employ  a caso  work  supervisor,  but 
it  would  probably  be  possible  to  obtain  part  tine  supervision  from 
the  case  supervisor  of  the  State  Child  Welfare'  Bureau.  Regular  con- 
ference times  could  be  arranged  for  the  workers  and  it  would  bo  pos- 
sible for  the  supervisor  to  aid  in  maintaining  standards  with  regard 
to  the  service  rendered,  to  help  the  workers  in  the  development  of 
their  own  skills,  and  to  see  that  modern  procedures  were  used  and 
that  every  effort  was  being  mad©  to  work  out  a satisfactory  life  plan 
for  each  individual  child. 


Children  Under  Cere  Outside  of  the  Institution.  Of  the  248  chil- 
dren under  care  outside  of  the  institution  on  April  30,  1936,  63  we re 
in  adoptive  homes,  13  in  boarding  homes,  4l  in  work  or  wage  homes,  and 
126  in  free  hones.  (Sixty-eigiit  of  these  received  some  assistance 
from  the  state).’ 


1.  A boarding  home  is  a home  in  which  the  foster  parents  are  paid 
some  compensation  for  the  care  of  the  child.  In  the  free  home 
the  same  type  of  care  is  given  without  remuneration.  An  adoptive 
home  is  a free  home  in  which  the  foster  parents  plan  to  adopt  the 
child.  In  a work  homo  the  child  is  accepted  as  in  a free  homo 
but  his  services  compensate  for  his  caro.  He  may  in  some  in- 
stances be  paid  a wage. 
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In  obtaining  statistics  for  this  group,  a sample  of  8l  cases 
was  used  through  studying  the  record  of  every  third  child  in  the  list. 
In  78  cases  the  children  white  and  in  three,  colored.  Six  of  the  chil- 
dren were  Catholic  and  the  rest  were  Protestant.  There  were  58  hoy3 
and  45  girls  in  the  group.  Fifty-two  of  the  children  had  had  hut  one 
placement,  17  had  had  two,  and  12  had  had  from  three  to  10.  The  two 
following  tables  indicate  the  ages  of  the  children  in  this  group  and 
the  type  of  home  in  which  they  had  been  placed. 


TABLE  LX 

Ages  of  Children  Under  Care  Outside  of  Institution 
on  April  50.  1958 

Age  of  Child  No.  of  Children 


Less  than  1 year 5 

1 to  5 years _ 10 

5 to  10  years  11 

10  to  15  years  - - - 18 

15  to  20  years  - 59 


TABLE  LXI 

Types  of  Homes  Used  for  Children  Under  Care  Outside 
of  Institution  on  April  50.  1qi6. 

Type  of  Home 

No.  of  Children 

Own  home  

Relative s ? home 

2 

5 

Boarding  home  

5 

Adoptive  home  

Free  home 

Work  home 

Other 

- 2.4 

26 

17 

2 

The  five  children  in  boarding  homes  were  fully  supported 
by  the  state  and  the  adoptive  parents  had  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  the  24  children  in  these  homes.  Relatives  were  supporting  one 
child  and  the  child  was  self-supporting  in  six  instances.  Twenty  of 
til*--  children  in  free  homes  were  being  fully  supported  by  the  foster 
parents.  The  remaining  25  children  were  receiving  partial  assistance 
from  the  state. 

Many  of  the  children  In  this  group  have  apparently  been  in 
their  present  homes  for  a considerable  period  of  time. 
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TABLE  IXII 


Length,  of  Tine  Since  Last  Placement  of  Children  Under 
Care  Outside  of  Institution  on  April  50 , 1936. 


Length  of  Time 

Ho.  of  Children 

Less  than  1 year  

1 to  5 years  

5 to  10  years  

10  to  15  years 
16  years  

25 

36 

14 

5 

_ 1 

The  system.  of  record  f he  opine  used  at  the  Hone  needs  revis- 
ing. That  the  records  themselves  are  inconplete  is  partly  due  to  in- 
sufficient stenographic  service.  It  is  necessary  for  the  field  work- 
ers to  write  up  in  long  hand  nost  of  their  reports  and  this  has  to  he 
done  evenings  after  they  have  returned  to  the  hotel  from  a long  day's 
work  in  the  field.  Under  those  conditions  It  is  to  ho  expected  that 
the  worker  will  have  to  make  the  reports  brief  and  will  adhere  large- 
ly to  reporting  only  factual  material.  The  worker's  schedule  should 
take  into  consideration  specific  time  in  the  office  for  the  purpose 
of  dictating  from  her  notes  all  reports  of  visits  made  on  the  last 
field  trip.  Adequate  stenographic  service  or  the  use  of  a dictating 
machine  should  he  made  available . 

The  material  in  the  record  folders  is  all  in  loose  form. 

Some  method  of  attaching  this  together  in  chronological  order  should 
he  adopted.  The  written  record  should  begin  with  the  date  of  first 
contact  with  the  case  and  the  source  of  referral.  It  seems  probable 
that  a number  of  cases  are  unknown  to  the  institution  until  after  a 
court  commitment  has  been  made  and  the  child  is  brought  to  the  insti- 
tution. Under  the  present  method  of  record  keeping,  tho  source  of 
referral  is  not  always  clear.  A complete  record  of  tho  child's  stay 
in  the  institution  should  also  be  included.  This  should  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  chronological  history,  a record  of  all  services  ren- 
dered, such  as  nedical  care,  dental  care,  clothing  given,  etc. 

Foster  home  investigations  should  be  removed  from  tho  rec- 
ord of  the  child  and  filed  In  a separate  folder  with  an  Individual 
card  in  the  card  file.  Without  this  system,  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  information  on  a home  that  has  been  used  unless  one  recalls  the 
name  of  the  child  in  whose  record  the  investigation  was  filed. 

It  is  recommended  that  a master  card  file  be  arranged,  con- 
taining a card  for  evory  child  and  every  homo  known  to  the  agency. 

This  should  include  both  active  and  closed  cases,  and  the  closed  cards 
should  be  marked  accordingly.  Duplicate  cards  on  tho  active  cases 
could  be  kept  separately  according  to  the  worker’s  cruse  lead.  With  a 
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master  card  file , it  would  be  necessary  to  look  in  only  ono  place  to 
determine  whether  a child  or  fanily  was  known  to  the  institution,  in- 
stead of  in  several  files  as  under  the  present  arrangement.  The  master 
card  file  night  also  contain  a card  for  each  alleged  father  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child,  so  that  information  regarding  his  fanily  would  ho  avail- 
able if  needed  on  another  case.  It  is  recommended  that  all  cases  and 
all  foster  hones  he  registered  at  a central  Social  Service  Exchange,  to 
be  selected  for  use  by  all  statewide  agencies  and  institutions. 


Health.  The  medical  care  provided  at  the  institution  is  excellent. 
A pediatrician,  a gynecologist,  and  a dentist  are  regularly  employed  on 
a part-time  basis.  Two  trained  nurses  are  employed  full  time.  An  ef- 
fort is  made  to  have  venereal  disease  tests  given  to  children  before  ad- 
mission but  if  this  has  not  been  done  they  are  taken  as  soon  as  the  chile 
is  admitted  to  the  institution. 

A stripped  examination  is  given  to  all  children  at  the  time  of 
admission.  All  children  are  tested  for  tuberculosis.  A superficial  vi- 
sion examination  is  given  to  all  children  and  they  are  referred  to  an 
oculist  if  there  are  any  indications  that  they  do  not  have  normal  eye- 
sight. Vaccination  for  smallpox  is  done  if  this  has  not  been  done  pre- 
viously. All  children  10  years  of  age  and  under  are  immunized  against 
diphtheria.  Dental  examinations  are  given  to  all  children.  Urinalysis 
is  not  done  routinely  and  after  admission  there  is  no  system  for  check- 
ing up  regularly  on  the  health,  weights  and  measurements  of  the  children. 
However,  any  child,  indicating  deviations  from  the  normal  in  any  way,  is 
referred  to  the  doctor  for  examination.  A health  record  is  kept  for  each 
child  and  any  physical  defects  are  noted  and  taken  care  of.  Minor  sur- 
gery, such  as  a tonsillectomy,  is  done  in  the  Institution  operating  room. 
More  serious  operations  are  usually  taken  care  of  at  tho  State  Orthopedic 
Hospital  but  it  is  not  equipxx?d  as  a goneral  surgical  hospital  and  the 
facilities  are  inadequate  to  caro  for  certain  cases.  Seme  arrangement 
should  be  worked  out  which  would  make  it  possible  to  have  patients  hos- 
pitalized in  another  hospital  when  the  attending  physician  feels  that 
it  would  mean  better  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  child. 

When  the  children  are  received  at  the  institution,  they  arc 
kept  in  quarantine  for  a period  of  three  days  to  a week  and  longer  if 
they  are  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  a contagious  disease.  There  has 
been  an  increasing  trend  in  institutional  caro  to  reduce  the  time  spent 
in  isolation  to  a minimum.  In  an  institution  in  which  there  are  daily 
outside  contacts  there  seems  little  reason  to  Isolate  childron  longer 
than  the  period  required  for  the  return  of  laboratory  tests  in  cases 
in  which  these  have  not  been  given  before  admission.  If  the  child  is 
known  to  have  been  exposed  to  a disease,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
isolate  him  for  the  period  during  which  the  disease  may  appear. 

There  is  a great  need  for  psychiatric  service  in  connection 
with  the  institution  as  none  is  available  now,  even  on  a part  time  ba- 
sis. One  14  year  old  boy  had  been  sent  to  a State  Hospital  for  the 
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Insane  for  observation  by  a psychiatrist  and  had  beon  there  noro  than 
two  months  at  the  tine  of  the  visit  to  the  institution.  This  could 
he  avoided  if  other  psychiatric  service  wore  made  available.  Mental 
tests  have  been  taken  in  the  past  by  using  psychologists  from.  Nebras- 
ka Wesleyan  University,  University  of  Nebraska,  and  the  worker  con- 
nected with  the  Lincoln  Public  Schools.  A fee  of  $1  has  been  paid 
for  each  examination.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol employ  a psychologist  to  be  used  at  the  several  state  institu- 
tions for  children.  Occasionally  a mentallydef icient  child  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Homo  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  staff  members  arc  not  examined  by  the  hone  physician 
before  being  employed,  but  are  required  to  bring  a statement  from 
their  own  doctor  regarding  their  physical  condition.  They  are  spe- 
cifically questioned  about  venereal  disease,  tuberculosis  and  goiter. 

A regular  program  of  health  education  for  the  caretakers 
has  not  been  carried  on  and  there  has  been  no  special  program  of  this 
kind  for  the  children  other  than  that  given  to  them  in  the  schools. 
All  of  the  children  are  trained  in  good  daily  health  habits.  Sex  in- 
struction has  been  given  to  the  children  individually  or  in  small 
groups  by  the  superintendent. 

The  menus  for  the  children  and  the  employees  aro  made  out 
by  the  cook  and  checked  by  the  Superintendent.  An  effort  ha3  boon 
made  to  give  the  children  fruit  and  green  vegetables  at  least  once  a 
day,  but  this  is  not  always  done.  Fruit  is  never  given  for  breakfast 
but  is  served  as  a dessert  for  either  dinner  or  supper.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  diets  do  not  include  sufficient  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Plenty  of  milk  Is  served  and  the  children  may  have  all  they  wish. 

The  food  costs  for  the  year  July  1,  193^  to  June  30,  1935, 
were  $10,963.92.  Using  118  as  the  average  daily  population  the  per 
capita  cost  of  food  for  the  child  was  $92.91.  Food  costs  vary  in 
different  localities,  but  one  authority  has  said  that  any  childreft’s 
institution  which  has  a per  capita  cost  for  food  of  loss  than  $125 
per  child  per  year  should  look  into  the  question  of  undernourishment. 
Since  there  is  no  dietitian  on  the  staff,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
seek  the  services  of  a trained  nutritionist  and  submit  the  menus  for 
study  and  criticisms  at  least  every  six  months.  This  service  may 
usually  be  obtained  through  a near-by  hospital  or  university. 

The  children  are  well-clothed  In  individual  attractive  out- 
fits, all  of  which  are  made  at  the  institution  with  the  exception  of 
suits  and  overcoats  for  the  boys,  shoes  and  hose.  There  is  only  one 
regular  seamstress,  but  she  is  assisted  by  some  of  the  caretakers  and 
by  the  older  girls.  The  woman  in  charge  of  the  sewing  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  interest  she  takes  in  making  the  clothes  attractive 
and  in  giving  the  girls  as  much  choice  of  material  and  design  as  pos- 
sible. Special  party  dresses  are  made  for  the  high  school  girls  so 
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that  they  may  attend  sodal  affairs.  The  hoys  who  are  not  in  high  school 
wear  overalls  every  day,  hut  each  one  has  a suit  for  Sunday  and  other  dross- 
up  occasions. 

The  hoys  up  -to  l4  years  of  age  have  a Sunday  School  class  at 
the  Home,  taught  hy  a weoan  in  charge  of  sewing  at  the  institution.  They 
particularly  requested  to  he  allowed  to  stay  at  the  Home  instead  of  going 
to  the  Methodist  Sunday  School,  as  they  felt  the  other  children  looked 
down  on  them,  called  them  the  "Home  kids”  and  hlamed  then  for  any  disturb- 
ance which  might  arise.  Since  the  opportunities  of  the  children  for  com- 
munity contacts  are  extremely  limited,  it  would  he  desirable  to  try  to 
work  out  some  plan  which  would  involve  the  acceptance  of  these  children 
in  a local  Sunday  School.  The  other  Protestant  children  attend  Sunday 
School  and  church  at  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Lincoln.  The  Catholic 
children  attend  the  Catholic  Church  if  they  are  old  enough  and  the  hoys 
at  the  farm  attend  the  Christian  Church  at  Bethany,  a suburb  of  Lincoln. 


Education.  An  opportunity  room  for  retarded  children  was  part  of 
the  educational  program  of  the  Homo  for  four  years  and  at  that  time  all 
other  children  were  attending  the  public  schools  in  Lincoln.  Tuition 
of  $2  per  week  per  child  is  required  from  pupils  who  are  not  legal  resi- 
dents of  Lancaster  County,  Due  to  inadequate  funds  with  which  to  pay 
tuition,  this  last  year  the  institution  started  a more  inclusive  school 
program  of  its  own,  fueling  that  it  would  he  less  expensive  than  paying 
tuition  in  the  public  schools.  Howov«r , if  adequate  salaries  were  paid 
to  the  teachers,  it  might  not  ho  a Cheaper  method  of  education. 

Throe  full-time  teachers  are  employed,  one  teaching  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  one  fifth  and  sixth,  and  one  third  and  fourth  grades. 
The  other  teacher  who  is  a freshman  at  Wesleyan  University,  taught  the 
children  in  the  kindergarten  and  is  starting  them  in  first  grade  work. 

Except  for  the  kindergarteners,  the  pupils  are  in  school  5§ 
hours  daily.  The  school  is  on  a rural  school  basis  of  36  weeks  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  County 
examinations  are  given  to  those  graduating  from  the  eighth  grade.  School 
• closes  the  middle  of  May  because  it  is  believed  that  some  free  homes  for 
the  children  would  be  lost  if  school  continued  into  June.  A larger  num- 
ber of  the  children  are  placed  in  rural  homes  than  in  urban  homes.  At 
the  time  of  the  visit,  the  school  at  the  institution  was  just  closing 
and  had  a total  enrollment  of  66  children,  23  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  21  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  17  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  and  five  in  the  first  grade.  The  number  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grade  group  included  some  children  who  were  in  the  first  and  second  grade, 
but  were  retarded  for  their  age.  A four  weeks  summer  school  is  being 
held  at  the  institution  for  retarded  children  and  the  children  in  the 
primary  grades. 

The  room  used  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  has  a small  amount 
of  shop  equipment  for  woodwork.  This  room  is  used  for  shop  classes  in 
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the  afternoon,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  Grades  study  upstairs,  a3 
their  teacher  also  instructs  in  tho  woodwork.  There  is  no  rocular 
instruction  in  music,  either  instrumental  or  voice,  no  classes  in 
handicraft,  art  work,  home  economics,  or  other  special  courses.  Dur- 
inc  the  last  summer  a student  was  given  room  and  hoard  and  in  return 
for  this  spent  four  hours  daily  giving  piano  instruction  to  individ- 
ual pupils.  For  a temporary  period  one  of  the  employees  also  gave  a 
few  piano  lessons. 

Of  the  students  attending  schools  in  Lincoln,  12  were  at 
Bethany  High  School,  throe  at  Teachers’  College  High  School,  four  at 
Van  Fleet  Junior  High  School,  one  at  Whittier  Junior  High  School,  one 
at  Wesleyan  kindergarten,  two  at  Wesleyan  University,  and  eight  in 
the  first  and  second  grades  at  a near-hy  grade  school.  This  made  a 
total  of  31  children  in  schools  outside  tine  institution.  As  15  of 
these  were  hoys  from  the  farm,  there  wore  only  1 6 children  in  the 
main  institution  who  were  attending  public  schools. 

The  public  school  is  one  means  of  giving  the  children  con- 
tact with  life  outside  the  institution.  As  they  have  very  little  of 
this  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  future  plans  call  for  the  further 
development  of  the  school  in  the  institution  rather  than  a return  of 
the  children  to  the  public  schools.  All  efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  retaining  for  the  children  in  the  institutions  a3  many  of  the 
normal  associations  and  contacts  as  possible.  Since  it  is  to  be  hop- 
ed that  they  will  not  remain  indefinitely  in  the  institution  they  need 
to  learn  to  associate  with  individuals  and  groups  in  a normal  environ- 
ment. This  will  enable  them  to  readjust  more  readily  to  normal  home 
life  and  community  contacts  when  they  leave  tho  institution.  The  ob- 
jections which  the  institution  authorities  have  to  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic school  are  that  the  cost  is  greater,  the  children  from  tho  insti- 
tution arc  not  treated  a3  other  children  arc  and  the  children  do  not 
get  enough  special  help.  It  is  true  that  tho  institutional  child,  be- 
cause of  tho  unhappy  and  disrupting  family  experiences  through  which 
he  may  have  passed,  is  often  retarded  in  school  and  needs  special 
help.  Individual  tutoring  might  bo  provided  by  tho  institution  for 
those  children  who  need  it.  The  difference  in  costs  of  the  two  typos 
of  care  in  no  way  justifies  denying  the  children  a normal  school  life. 
If  adequate  salaries  wero  paid  to  tho  teachers  there  would  be  no  sav- 
ing gained  through  providing  a school  at  the  institution  - ovon  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Two  rooms  in  tho  basement  of  tho  Boys’  Dormito- 
ry and  a small  one -room  school  building  are  used  for  school  purposes. 
The  basement  rooms  wero  originally  planned  for  playrooms  and  arc  bad- 
ly needed  for  this  purpose . 

School  equipment  and  the  teaching  staff  should  be  on,ui va- 
lent to  that  provided  in  tho  public  schools  If  the  institution  has 
its  own  school.  With  tho  number  now  in  tho  institution  school,  it 
would  probably  not  be  possible  to  separate  each  grade  although  this 
would  be  the  desirable  plan. 
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Work  Program.  All  children  who  arc  old  enough  aro  assigned  sor to 
work  duties  and  these  aro  changed  about  every  six  weeks.  Both  hoys 
and  girls  work  in  the  garden  where  vegetables  are  raised  for  use  in 
the  institution.  The  boys  also  aid  in  keeping  the  grounds  neat,  now- 
ing lawns,  cleaning  their  own  building  and  other  odd  jobs.  The  girls 
work  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  nursery,  sewing  department,  and  do  the 
cleaning  work  in  their  own  building.  When  they  are  not  in  school 
they  work  approximately  three  to  seven  hours  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  duty  assigned. 

It  would  seem,  that  the  heavier  cleaning  in  the  institution 
night  well  be  cared  for  by  employees  when  the  children  are  in  school; 
as  the  work  nust  be  done  before  and  after  school,  the  schedule  seems 
especially  heavy;  the  hours  of  duty  on  some  tasks,  such  as  ironing, 
are  unduly  long  for  young  children. 


Recreation.  Play  activities  in  an  institution  should  include 
vigorous  out-of-door  games  as  well  as  some  recreation  of  a cultural 
nature.  Folk  dancing,  reading,  music,  handicrafts  and  dramatics  may 
be  classified  in  the  latter  group.  There  is  no  organized  recreation- 
al program  at  the  Home  and  very  few  opportunities  for  the  children 
to  learn  the  wise  and  constructive  use  of  leisure  tine.  This  should 
bo  an  integral  part  of  any  training  program  at  the  present  time  when 
there  is  a general  tendency  throughout  the  country  to  shorten  work- 
ing hours. 

The  institution  has  a tennis  court  (in  poor  condition)  a 
volley  ball  set,  croquet  set.  baseball  material,  basket  ball  equip- 
ment (which  has  not  been  put  up)  a football  and  three  ping  pong  out- 
fits. It  is  recommended  that  a well-equipped  playground  be  provided 
where  the  childron  may  entertain  themselves  with  the  equipment  pro- 
vided and  where  organized  games  under  supervision  may  bo  played  at 
regular  times.  Some  paved  playground  space  to  be  used  in  wet  weather 
would  be  helpful.  Indoor  play  space  should  also  be  provided  in  or- 
der that  activities  may  continue  regularly  during  the  winter  months. 
Gymnasium  equipment  would  be  helpful  even  if  a regular  gymnasium  is 
not  available.  Some  required  activities  and  some  free  leisure  time 
activities  would  soem  essential. 

There  is  almost  no  individual  play  equipment.  Children  in 
an  institution  need  particularly  to  develop  individual  interests  and 
resources  so  that  they  will  not  feel  so  helpless  when  they  are  re- 
moved from  group  activities  and  group  living.  Scrap  books,  cutouts, 
coloring,  play  with  blocks,  sewing,  raffia  work,  clay  molding,  dolls 
and  mechanical  toys,  reading,  swimming,  gardening,  all  allow  individ- 
ual activities.  When  the  department  caring  for  children  from  two  to 
seven  years  of  age  was  visited,  one  child  had  a picture  book  and  an- 
other had  a piece  of  wood.  No  other  play  equipment  was  visible. 

There  was  a plan  for  some  of  the  children  to  have  individ- 
ual gardens  but  those  hal  not  been  started  at  time  of  visit. 
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There  are  two  club  groups  in  the  institution  in  connection 
with  the  school,  one  for  "boys  and  one  for  girls.  Those  are  affiliat- 
ed with  the  Knighthood  of  Youth  Club  and  the  county  superintendent  01 
schools  provides  material  for  the  meetings.  The  children  in  those 
clubs  attend  one  field  trip  and  one  banquet  during  the  year.  Some 
of  the  children  attending  high  school  belong  to  the  Girl  Reserves  a rtf 
Hi  Y clubs.  More  club  activities,  preferably  in  groups  organized 
outside  the  institution,  night  provide  additional  recreational  in- 
terests and  activities  for  the  children. 

When  the  children  are  taken  to  the  no vies  as  a group  they 
are  admitted  free  of  charge.  They  are  taken  to  about  six  or  eight 
pictures  during  a year.  Dependable  children,  older  than  10  years  of 
age,  are  allowed  to  take  boohs  from,  the  public  library. 

There  are  opportunities  for  some  of  the  children  to  earn 
money  by  doing  work  for  employees . These  opportunities  are  mainly 
for  the  girls  as  the  work  to  be  done  is  usually  laundry  or  cleaning. 
The  boys  earn  money  washing  cars.-  and  also  by  catching  nice,  rats 
and  gophers.  The  boys  at  the  farn  also  work  cut  for  neighboring 
farmers.  Some  of  the  older  girls  care  for  children  outside  the  in- 
stitution, or  assist  in  serving.  The  little  boys  polish  shoos. 

Special  observance  is  made  of  holidays  such  as  Christmas, 
Thanksgiving,  Easter  and  birthdays.  Tuesday  night  dinner  each  week 
is  observed  as  birthday  night  for  all  whose  birthdays  fall  within 
that  week. 

Plenty  of  reading  material  ought  to  be  available  for  the 
children.  Books  and  magazines  in  their  individual  living  rooms  and 
the  use  of  library  facilities  should  bo  encouraged.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  reading  material  visible  in  the  children's  rooms  al- 
though the  institution  takes  several  children's  magazines.  One  daily 
paper  is  taken,  and  while  it  may  be  real  by  the  children,  is  not  kept 
in  a place  where  they  would  be  apt  to  soe  it.  A traveling  library  of 
books  and  a few  books  owned  by  the  institution  are  kept  in  the  super- 
intendent's office  in  a lockod  case.  The  children  are  allowed  to 
draw  books  from  this  supply  but  little  Use  seemed  to  bo  made  of  this 
service . 

A recreational  director  is  needed  to  devote  full-time  to  a 
program  of  leisure -t line  activities.  Other  employees  have  full-time 
duties  and  cannot  assume  the  additional  one  of  developing  an  adequate 
recreational  program.  If  it  is  not  .possible  to  have  a full-time  rec- 
reational worker,  the  social  worker  in  charge  of  the  institution 
children,  if  one  wore  employed,  would  probably  be  able  to  arrange  at 
least  a partial  program  by  obtaining  assistance  at  special  hours  from 
volunteers  who  are  often  willing  to  take  small  groups  of  children  on 
swimming  parties  and  other  recreational  activities  outside  the  in- 
stitution, to  lead  clubs,  conduct  group  games,  read  stories  and  pro- 
vide other  interests  which  a child  in  a normal  home  takes  for  grant- 
ed. 
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Discipline,  Corporal  punishment  is  used  only  occasionally  in  = 
extreme  cases.  For  minor  misdemeanors  the  child  is  made  to  sit  on 
a chair  and  for  more  serious  misbehavior  is  sent  to  bGd.  Food  is 
not  taken  away,  tut  special  desserts  may  to  curtailed.  In  extreme 
cases  the  "thinking  room"  is  used.  This  has  only  teen  in  use  recent- 
ly and  the  Superintendent  feels  it  is  more  effective  than  anything 
used  before . The  child  is  locked  in  a small  room  and  is  given  read- 
ing material.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  lock  any  child  in  this  room, 
although  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  a child  with  anti -social  behav- 
ior to  bo  alone  and  quiet  for  a period  of  an  hour  or  so.  If  he  is 
under  a nervous  tension  and  if  group  life  has  become  temporarily 
more  than  he  can  meet,  a period  of  quiet  and  rest  may  enable  him 
to  relax  and  regain  a more  mature  attitude  toward  his  problems.  Ex- 
cept for  short  periods  and  with  tills  constructive  purpose  in  mind, 
it  would  be  advisable  not  to  use  a "thinking  room"  as  a means  of 
punishment. 

The  most  frequent  and  most  difficult  problems  are  steal- 
ing, enuresis,  masturbation,  quarrelsomeness,  running  away,  use  of 
bad  language,  and  setting  fires.  The  children  are  not  punished 
for  masturbation  but  a worker  talks  with  then  about  the  problem. 

All  suggested  remedies  for  enuresis  have  been  tried,  including  hav- 
ing the  older  children  wash  thoir  bedding.  This  latter  would  prob- 
ably be  of  little  avail  as  a method  of  treatment  since  the  problem 
in  its  most  chronic  form  is  generally  a psychological  one. 


Community  Contacts  and  Family  Pelatlonships . Further  develop- 
ment of  community  contacts  might  well  bo  encouraged.  As  the  best 
way  to  give  children  in  institutions  normal  contacts  with  other 
children  and  with  life  lies  in  the  use  of  the  public  school,  it  is 
hoped  that  a return  to  this  system  of  education  will  be  made. 

The  use  of  playgrounds,  parks  and  beaches  where  swimming 
could  be  learned,  might  be  further  utilized.  Volunteers  or  care- 
takers night  take  the  children  on  those  trips  in  small  groups. 
Visits  are  made  outside  the  institution  by  a few  of  the  children 
but  these  are  frequently  discouraged.  These  should  be  encouraged 
so  that  the  children  will  h no e as  much  o.rtuct  with  normal  home 
life  as  possible.  The  only  times  when  children  arc  act  allowed 
to  visit  outside  of  the  institution  are  Christmas  evo  and  Christ- 
mas Day.  It  is  felt  that  the  children  who  cannot  go  away  are  apt 
to  feel  neglected  and  abused  and  having  some  of  the  children  ab- 
sent interferes  with  the  Christmas  program  given  at  the  institu- 
tion. It  Is  unfortunate  that  any  who  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
treat  of  this  kind  home  to  be  denied  it,  and  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  try  to  overcome  in  other  ways  any  problems  caused  when 
the  children  are  allowed  to  go. 

Parents  or  relatives  may  visit  the  children  once  a 
month.  The  children  may  write  two  letters  every  two  weeks  and 
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there  is  no  linit  on  the  number  received.  All  mil  is  censored.  j\s 
has  teen  mentioned  before,  continued  contact  of  the  child  with  his 
family  is  not  encouraged. 


Care  of  Boys  at  the  Farm.  The  ages  of  the  toys  at  the  farm  usu- 
ally range  from  14  to  20,  although  occasionally  a toy  of  13  is  placed 
there.  At  the  time  of  the  visit,  the  ages  of  the  toys  were  as  fol- 
lows : One  of  lh  years , five  of  15  years , three  of  16  years , two  of 

17  years,  one  of  18  years,  two  of  19  years,  and  three  of  21  years. 
There  is  no  supervision  of  the  toys  in  the  dormitory. 

In  the  basement  is  a dark,  dismal  place  which  is  called  the 
toys*  playroom.  The  only  furnishings  are  two  dilapidated  tenches  and 
a radio.  When  the  toys  study  or  read,  they  sit  around  the  dining 
room  table  and  when  they  have  visitors  they  are  allowed  to  see  them 
in  the  living  room.  No  books,  no  reading  material  and  no  recreation- 
al equipment  was  visible  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  Certainly  some 
equipment  for  individual  recreation  and  group  games  might  advanta- 
geously be  provided. 

It  would  bo  advisable  for  the  living  room  to  be  used  by  the 
toys  and  with  as  small  a group  as  this  the  caretakers  might  tetter 
eat  with  the  toys  rather  than  have  a separate  dining  room.  With  the 
limited  space  available  in  the  home,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
vide adequate  living  quarters  for  employees  and  their  families  to  the 
number  of  seven  and  still  leave  the  major  part  of  the  building  for 
the  use  of  the  boys. 

Work  assignments  are  changed  about  every  six  weeks  with  the 
exception  of  the  toys  assigned  to  help  with  the  cows.  When  a toy  is 
skilled  at  this  job,  he  is  retained  there.  In  the  summer  when  the 
boys  are  not  in  school,  they  spend  about  seven  hours  daily  In  the 
field.  Dnxing  the  school  year  they  have  duties  before  and  after 
school.  All  of  the  toys  except  two  are  attending  school  about  two 
and  a half  miles  away  in  a suburb  of  Lincoln. 

The  food  provided  at  the  farm  is  more  adequate  thorn  that 
in  the  institution.  Fruit  is  usually  served  for  breakfast  and  is 
often  used  for  dessert  at  another  meal.  Vegetables  are  served  twice 
daily  and  meat  or  eggs  once  a day.  The  boys  at  the  farm  have  the 
opportunity  of  working  by  the  day  for  neighboring  farmers  and  earn- 
ing money  for  themselves  in  this  way.  These  are  apparently  the  only 
advantages  in  being  a member  of  the  farm  family. 

The  farm  could  provide  a life  with  less  restraint  than  is 
possible  in  the  larger  institution  so  that  those  toys  night  learn 
some  measure  of  self-control  which  would  hoi;,  then  in  their  adjust- 
ment to  a life  with  more  freedom  when  they  leave  the  institution  en- 
tirely. There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  toys  are  receiving 
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here  the  training  which  will  fit  then  for  normal  hone  environment 
and  opportunities  for  freedon  in  decisions.  It  would  he  highly  de 
sirahle  to  have  as  qualifications  for  the  care  taker  at  the  farm 
not  only  ability  and  efficiency  in  farming,  hut  also  some  training 
and  understanding  in  children's  problems,  human  relationships,  and 
the  elements  which  need  to  he  added  to  a child's  life  to  make  him 
a helpful  and  useful  addition  to  the  life  of  a community.  At  pres 
ent  the  evaluation  of  a hoy  at  the  farm  is  based  entirely  upon  his 
ability  as  a worker. 

When  the  caretaker  and  his  wife  were  questioned  regarding 
what  improvements  they  would  like  at  the  farm,  neither  of  them  had 
any  desires  as  far  as  the  boys  were  concerned.  Their  desires  wore 
entirely  for  equipment  for  the  farm.  The  chickens  are  the  only 
part  of  the  farm  business  which  yields  a profit. 


Discharge  Policies.  Children  are  discharged  from  care  when 
they  arc  adopted,  when  they  become  of  ago,  on  transfer  to  other 
institutions,  and  in  some  instances,  when  the 3'  are  returned  to 
relatives.  Personal  interest  is  continued  where  it  is  needed  by 
giving  advice  and  securing  jobs  even  after  cases  are  dismissed. 

Ninety-two  children  were  discharged  from  care  in  1935. 
All  of  these  were  white  and  of  Protestant  religion.  Forty-three 
were  boys  and  49  girls.  Ages  of  these  children  are  shown  in  the 
following  Table. 


TABLE  LXIII 


Ages  of  Children  Discharged  in  1935 


Age  of  Child 

No.  of  Children 

Less  than  1 year 

7 

1 to  5 years  

39 

5 to  10  yea^s 

15 

10  to  15  years  

8 

15  to  21  years  

23 

The  following  table  indicates  the  reasons  for  discharge 
of  the  group  of  children  discharged  in  1935- 
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TABLE  LKIY 

Reasons  for  Discharge  of  Children  Released 
— in  1933. 

Reason  ' No.  of  Children 


Adoption 57 

Of  ag:o  15 

Deceased  5 

Transferred  to  Industrial  Schools  7 

Transferred  to  Institution  for 

Fcetle-nindod  3 

Returned  to  relatives  3 

Returned  to  county  for  disposition  1 

Other  1 


Among  the  children  discharged  hy  transfer  to  the  Girls' 
Training  School  was  one  child  seven  years  old,  who  had  certainly 
never  "been  given  the  right  kind  of  opportunity.  She  was  horn  out 
of  wedlock  to  an  innate  of  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble  -minded 
and  remained  in  this  institution  until  she  was  about  six  years  of 
age.  At  that  tine  a mental  test  was  taken  and  she  was  found  to  ho 
of  average  intelligence.  She  was,  therefore,  transferred  from  the 
Beatrice  Institution  to  the  Home  for  Dependent  Children  and  within 
a very  short  period  she  was  placed  out  in  a free  home . It  is  not 
surprising  that  she  failed  to  make  a good  adjustment  hero  when  one 
considers  that  she  had  never  exp.orioncod  the  life  of  a normal  hone. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a normal  child  whose  life  had  been  spent  in 
an  institution  for  the  feeble  -minded  would  present  difficult  prob- 
lems which  would  need  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  they  could  not  be 
solved  in  a few  months. 

After  her  failure  in  a free  homo  this  child  was  returned 
to  the  Home  for  Dependent  Children  and  was  later  placed  for  a short 
period  in  a boarding  homo.  She  was  still  considered  a behavior  prob- 
lem and  the  boarding  mother  was  unwilling  to  struggle  with  the  prob- 
lems for  the  meager  remuneration  of  $2  per  week.  The  Superintendent 
did  not  wish  to  keep  her  with  the  group  in  the  institution  because 
it  wa3  felt  that  her  behavior  would  be  a bad  influence  and  it  was 
feared  that  she  had  a tendency  toward  developing  sex  problems . This 
belief  was  apparently  based  on  the  fact  that  two  little  boys  had  at- 
tempted to  take  liberties  with  her  while  she  was  In  the  free  home. 
However,  she  should  hardly  be  classified  as  a delinquent  because  of 
this  experience.  Since  there  was  no  free  home  and  no  boarding  home 
for  her,  the  only  solution  the  institution  could  devise  was  a trans- 
fer to  the  Girls'  Training  School. 

When  the  latter  institution  was  visited,  Inquiries  were 
made  about  this  child  and  it  was  reported  that  she  had  been  no  prob- 
lem. She  was  eight  years  old  at  this  time.  Before  her  transfer  shu- 
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had  teen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hone  for  nore  than  a year  and 
a half  and  it  was  presumably  folt  that  she  had  "been  given  every  op- 
portunity. It  seems  clear , however , that  too  nuch  was  expected  of  her 
in  the  beginning  when  she  was  placed  out  within  a few  weeks.  After 
her  adnission  to  the  Hone,  had  she  teen  giveanore  tine  to  adjust  to 
life  in  a children's  institution  and  then  tried  in  a hoarding  hone 
with  a sympathetic  foster  mother  to  teach  . her  the  elements  of  hone 
life  and  help  her  meet  the  problems  connected  with  starting  in  the 
public  school,  her  story  night  have  been  an  entirely  different  onq. 

Ho  endeavor  to  place  her  in  a permanent  free  or  adoptive  hone  should 
have  teen  made  until  after  the  child  had  made  considerable  progress, 
through  months  of  patient  effort  on  the  part  of  the  institution  and 
a boarding  mother,  paid  for  her  services.  Since  this  was  not  done 
and  the  child  failed  in  both  of  the  normal  homes  in  which  she  was 
placed,  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  seek  out  other  resources  be- 
fore resorting  to  placement  in  a correctional  school.  This  child's 
legal  settlement  was  in  Douglas  County.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
services  of  a private  agency  night  have  been  enlisted.  The  Homo 
would  have  been  able  to  contribute  $2  weekly  toward  tho  board  and 
the  private  agency  might  have  paid  the  balance,  placing  the  child 
in  a carefully  selected  foster  home  whore  she  could  be  given  tho 
intensive  service  needed  in  such  a case. 


Conclusion.  The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  Hone  for  Dependent 
Children  need  to  think  more  seriously  of  the  children  in  terms  of  their 
family' groups.  One  of  the  gravest  dangers  in  the  present  program  is 
the  desire  to  receive  all  children  under  terms  of  permanent  care  and 
custody. 

Since  the  agency  has  been  considered  primarily  as  a child- 
placement  agency  rather  than  as  a child-caring  institution,  there  has 
been  a tendency  to  neglect  the  development  of  a well-rounded  program 
for  the  child  who  is  in  the  institution,  often  for  long  periods  of 
tine. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  health  needs  and  educational 
needs.  These  are  very  important  but  a child  must  have  other  satis- 
factions , other  interests  and  outlets  if  he  is  to  develop  normally. 

The  recreational  and  emotional  needs  are  being  neglected  and  when 
this  is  true  a stunted  individual  may  be  expected  as  a result. 

One  of  the  biggest  handicaps  to  tho  development  of  a more 
satisfactory  program  is  tho  restricted  allowance  for  boarding  care. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  a child  from  a group,  at  least 
temporarily.  In  order  to  work  out  his  problems.  If  adequate  board 
could  be  paid  there  night  be  loss  use  made  of  transfers  to  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  as  a way  of  disposing  of  tho  more  complicated  prob- 
lems . 


The  social  work  and  placement  departments  need  strength- 
ening and  supervision.  If  these  departments  are  built  up  and  a 
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boarding  hone  program.  mde  possible,  it  should  not  he  necessary  to 
add  any  nore  buildings  to  this  institution  even  if  there  should  be  a 
large  increase  in  admissions. 


E.  Child  Labor 


Society's  concern  over  the  employment  of  child  labor  in 
gainful  occupations  has  increased  with  the  advance  of  interest  in 
General  social  welfare.  In  the  United  States  since  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  local  re Gelation  of  child  labor  has  been  in- 
cluded in  many  state  laws,  the  original  interest  being  a result  of 
the  fact  that  child  labor  interfered  with  compulsory  education.  State 
legislation  covering  this  matter  has  developed  slowly  and  by  no  means 
uniformly  in  the  various  states.  Because  the  Federal  Census  figures 
for  each  decade  from  1880  through  1910  indicated  a steady  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  children  gainfully  employed  and  because  the  improve- 
ment of  standards  through  action  of  the  state  legislatures  was  ex- 
tremely slow  and  irregular,  efforts  were  made  to  promote  federal  leg- 
islation. In  1916  and  again  in  1919  Federal  Child  Labor  Laws  were 
passed  and  each  later  declared  unconstitutional.  In  1924  Congress 
passed  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  which  had  by  November  1935  boon 
ratified  by  24  states.'  This  amendment  gives  Congress  the  power  ’’to 
limit,  regulate,  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons  under  18” . Its 
passage  will  not  only  protect  the  child  but  will  protect  the  adult 
whose  job  might  otherwise  be  given  to  the  child.  The  resulting  uni- 
formity of  standards  will  remove  the  penalty  suffered  by  the  indus- 
tries in  the  nore  progressive  states  because  of  unfair  competition 
with  industries  in  the  lagging  states. 

So  far  the  Nebraska  legislature  has  not  seen  fit  to  ratify 
the  amendment.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  felt  that 
the  existence  of  child  labor  in  this  state  is  not  sufficiently  ex- 
cessive to  attract  o.ttention  or  to  require  rigid  regulation.  This 
situation  does  not,  however,  relieve  us  of  our  obligation  to  the  chil- 
dren in  states  which  do  not  give  any  protection  and  unfortunately  ex- 
isting situations  in  the  beet  fields  of  Nebraska  leave  much  to  bo  de- 
sired. 


A second  reason  for  the  amendment’s  failure  to  pass  the 
state  legislature  is  that  there  is  a general  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  scope  of  the  proposed  amendment.  Erroneous  information  has 
boon  given  deliberately  to  the  public  of  Nebraska  by  the  spread  of 
great  quantities  of  misleading  propaganda  from  sources  both  outside 
and  within  the  state  which  were  attempting  to  protect  thoir  selfish 
interests. 


1.  Handbook  on  tho  Federal  Child  Labor  Amndnent , National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  New  York  City,  Pub.  #368,  Nov.  1935,  p.  10. 
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To  aid  in  clarifying  this  misinformation,  intorostod  organ- 
izations  approving  the  amendment  have  formed  the  Nebraska  Committee 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Child  Labor  Amendment . The  recent  nation 
wide  poll  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  is  evidence 
that  the  state’s  voting  population  approves  of  the  amendment.  It  is, 
therefore,  expected  that  the  Unicameral  Legislation  will  distinguish 
its  first  session  "by  the  ratification  of  the  Federal.  Child  Later  Amend- 
ment. 

State  Child  Labor  laws  in  Nebraska  date  back  to  1887  at 
which  session  it  was  ruled  that  a child  under  12  could  not  be  employ- 
ed in  any  railroad  shop,  factory,  shop,  or  mine,  for  more  than  four 
months  in  one  year.  The  law  of  1899  ’ seems  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
present  lav/,  the  greatest  changes  being  made  at  the  session  of  1907. 

The  control  of  child  labor  is  primarily  through  the  com- 
pulsory education  laws.  A child  under  l4  shall  not  work  in  specified 
businesses  at  any  time  and  not  in  any  oecupation  during  school  hours; 
a child  between  the  ages  of  l4  and  16  whose  services  are  necessary 
for  his  own  support  or  the  support  of  those  actually  dependent  on 
him4  shall  secure  an  employment  certificate  from  the  superintendent 
of  schools  who  must  have  proof  that  the  former  has  completed  the 
eighth  grade  or  is  attending  night  school,  that  he  is  at  least  14 
years  old,  and  that  he  can  read  and  write.  If  there  is  doubt  of 
his  physical  fitness,  he  must  be  examined  by  a physician.  Regula- 
tions covering  employment  limit  the  number  of  hours,  per  day  and  per 
week  which  a child  may  work  and  prohibit  night  work  in  certain  oc- 
cupations . 5 


An  analysis  of  the  State  law  indicates  the  following 
weakness : 6 

1.  Outside  of  school  hours  the  l4  year  age  restriction 
applies  only  to  a limited  list  of  occupations. 

2.  The  poverty  exemption  from  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance is  a weakness. 

3.  The  maximum  hour  restriction  applies  only  to  the  oc- 
cupations originally  listed. 

4.  The  night  work  provisions  do  not  apply  to  all  occu- 
pations. 

5.  Night  work  is  allowed  until  eight  o’clock  in  the 

evening. 

6.  A physician’s  examination  and  certificate  of  physical 
fitness  is  not  mandatory. 


2.  Laws,  Neb,  , 1887:  Chapter  III,  p.  669. 

3.  Laws , Neb . , 1899:  Chapter  108,  Sections  24'3aa , 245bb,  24gcc,  245cc-l, 
24;cc -2 , 245cc-3. 

4.  C.S,  Nob.  . 1929:  79-1902. 

5.  Ibid:  48-301-313. 

6.  Child  Labor  Laws  and  Child  Labor  Facts , an  Analysis  by  States, 

Nebraska  Child  Labor  Law,  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New 
York  City,  Pub.  #344. 
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7. 

completion  of 

8. 
9- 

service  laws, 
indicate  that 
10. 

dancer ous  for 
has  the  power 
occurs . 


Evening;  school  attendance  can  he  substituted  for  the 
the  eighth  grade. 

Permits  for  work  during  vacation  are  not  required. 
There  are  no  street  trades,  agriculture,  and  domestic 
(Reports  from  various  county  authorities  of  Nebraska 
street  trades  usually  present  a child  labor  problem.  ) 
There  is  no  list  of  specified  occupations  considered 
children  under  16  or  between  16  and  18.  No  state  body 
to  declare  occupations  dangerous,  unless  an  accident 


11.  Minors  injured  while  illegally  employed  arc  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law. 


Lincoln  authorities  have  proceeded,  beyond  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  The  Board  of  Education  considers  the  finan- 
cial need  of  the  family  and  the  child's  adjustment  in  school,  re- 
quires each  applicant  to  be  given  a physical  examination  by  the 
school  doctor,  and  inspects  the  prospective  place  of  employment  for 
the  opportunity  of  determining  the  safety  of  the  work,  of  verifying 
the  hours  of  work,  and  of  interpreting  the  Child  Labor  Law  to  the 
employer.  The  child  must  continue  in  school  until  he  reaches  the 
age  of  16  or  completes  high  school  and  must  keep  his  grades  up  to 
standard. 


Omaha  authorities  issue  permits  allowing  the  child  to  work 
full  time,  discontinue  regular  study,  and  enter  the  continuation 
school,  and  other  permits  allowing  only  after-school  or  vacation 
work.  The  child,  accompanied  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  applies  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Attendance;  one  of  tho  attendance  officers 
makes  an  investigation  of  the  need  and  advisability  by  visiting  tho 
home  and  by  contacting  other  social  agencies.  The  children  working 
other  than  after-school  hours  or  during  vacations  must  attend  eight 
hours  per  week  at  the  continuation  school  which  is  operated  'with  a 
faculty  of  two  full-time  and  two  part-time  teachers,  all  of  whom 
have  special  training  in  this  type  of  work. 

Three  other  county  superintendents  and  two  city  superin- 
tendents report  definite  plans  of  procedure.  The  superintendent, 
the  County  Assistance  Director,  or  the  County  Judge  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  tho  child's  remaining  in  school,  to  determine 
tho  financial  need  of  the  family,  and  to  meet  that  need  otherwise 
than  through  returns  from  the  labor  of  the  child,  if  possible.  It 
is  definitely  felt  that  child  labor  should  not  be  used  while  adult 
unenployraent  is  so  extreme. 

In  most  of  the  other  counties  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  a definitely  outlined  plan  for  granting  work  per- 
mits . 


Copies  of  work  permits  issued  by  local  superintendents 
are  forwarded  to  the  State  Labor  Department  which  is  responsible 
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for  enforcement.  Several  county  authorities  criticized  the  state 
for  its  acceptance  of  all  certificates , expressing  a foe-line  that 
the  state  office  should  rive  closer  supervision  to  the  certificates 
presented  and  to  the  decided  possibility  that  many  children  arc 
working  without  permits.  The  limited  personnel  of  four  inspectors 
for  the  state,  each  with  many  other  interests  and  duties,  has  made 
this  difficult,  although  these  officials  are  definitely  and  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  problem  of  child  labor  and  in  other  prob- 
lems related  to  social  welfare. 

Bec-auso  the  state  department  is  under -maimed,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  investigating,  possible  violation  of  the  law  must 
necessarily  be  left  with  the  local  truant  officers.  The  weakness 
of  this  is  apparent  when  it  is  noted  that  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
addressed  to  all  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  answered 
by  62  counties  the  information  was  given  that  in  these  62  counties 
there  were  only  13  paid  truant  officers  and  some  of  these  wore  on 
a part-time  basis. 

Control  of  child  labor  in  -the  beet  field  industry  is  most 
difficult.  As  beet  workers  migrate  from  county  to  county,  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  is  ineffectual.  Then,  too,  it  is  the  parent, 
not  the  child,  who  is  actually  employed;  therefore,  the  procurement 
of  work  permits  is  not  necessary.  However,  the  problem  is  being 
progressively  cleared  up  by  the  cooperation  of  the  sugar  beet  com- 
panies, the  State  Labor  Department,  the  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau, 
the  Courts,  and  the  local  Boards  of  Education.  For  example,  the 
following  plan  is  worked  out  in  Lincoln.  Each  spring  the  indus- 
tries advise  the  state  offices  of  the  dates  during  which  workers 
will  be  needed  in  the  fields.  Local  and  state  officials  and  the 
beet  industries  fix  a date  in  the  spring  before  which  children 
should  not  leave  school  and  the  final  date  for  return  in  the  fall. 
Therefore,  those  who  go  axe  losing  a minimum  amount  of  schooling 
and  all  are  losing  approximately  the  same  amount.  At  their  re- 
turn in  the  fall,  these  children  are  given  special  tutoring,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  assist  them  to  continue  with  their  regular 
classes . 

One  out-state  county  in  the  beet  field  area  issues  20- 
day  permits  for  children  to  work  in  the  beet  fields;  at  the  time 
the  certificates  are  granted  the  parents  agree  to  send  the  chil- 
dren back  to  school,  as  soon  as  the  work  is  completed.  In  another 
county  in  that  section  no  permits  are  issued  for  work  in  the  beet 
fields;  the  children  leave  school  late*  in  the  spring  and  return 
during  the  month  of  October. 

As  a report  from  the  Federal  Children* s Bureau  concern- 
ing the  employment  of  children  In  the  beet-  fields  in  Nebraska  is 
to  be  issued  shortly,  the  Survey  of  Social  Resources  did  not  at- 
tempt to  secure  detailed  information  regarding  this  subject. 
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Under  the  National  Recovery  Act,  the  hoot  industry  code  ex- 
cluded the  employment  of  children  under  1 6 years  of  age . It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Federal  Department  of  Apiculture  has  not  reached  a 
decision  for  future  plans  regarding  child  labor  in  the  beet  fields; 
however,  it  is  noted  that  one  company’s  contract  roads  that  no  one 
under  16  will  to  employed,  and  that  a second  roads  that  the  company’s 
standards  will  conform  to  the  state  child  labor  laws.  The  Lincoln 
families  are  planning  on  attempt inc  to  employ  only  their  children  of 
l4  years  of  ace  and  older. 

The  adherence  of  the  two  compani.es  mentioned  above  to  the 
spirit  of  ERA  policies  unf ortunateiy  is  not  universal  in  all  indus- 
tries. A recent  announcement  points  out  that  d urine  the  year  follow - 
inp  the  cessation  of  the  Act,  child  labor  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased 5o  per  cent.7  Regrettably,  the  city  of  Omaha  scorns  to  have 
suffered  the  same  results . Work  permits  issued  d urine  the  last  four 
months  of  1934,  while  the  ERA  codes  were  in  effect,  compared  with 
those  issued  during  the  same  period  of  1935  rovoal  a 66  per  cent  in- 
crease . 

A stud;/  of  the  United  States  Census  report  of  1930  suggests 
that  our  child  labor  problem  is  greater  than  we  have  adnittol. 8 


Total  population  10-15  years  inclusive 
Number  of  children  gainfully  employed, 
10-15  years,  inclusive 
Per  cent  gainfully  employed 


Nebraska 

162,370“' 

3,256 

2.0 


United  States 
14,300, 5t6 
667 . 118 

4.7 


Although  the  percentage  omployod  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  is  more  than  double  that  of  Nebraska , the  record  of  the  state 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


7.  Omaha  World  Herald,  May  26,  1936. 

8.  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  U.  , 1930,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Census,  Wash.,  1933-  Vol.  IV,  p.  89,  Table  46. 
Also  Vol.  V,  Chapter  6,  Table  16,  p.  381. 
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TABLE  UCV 

Distribution  of  Child  Laborers  Gainfully  Employed 


In  Nebraska,  I93Q_._..9 

Industries  ' ~ Number  Employed 


Agriculture  2,008 

Trade  6pl 

Domestic  and  personal  service 326 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  150 

Transportation  and  communication  kj 

Clerical  occupations  38 

Professional  service  36 

Public  service  2 

Total - 3,256 


A total  of  1^5  work  permits  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  Ik  and  16  were  issued  during  1935  by  local  superintendents  and 
are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  State  Labor  Department;  although 
they  do  not  cover  the  same  period  as  the  census  figures,  the  extreme 
variation  between  the  census  figures  and  the  number  of  permits  grant- 
ed is  not  easy  to  accept.  The  figures  above,  however,  indicate  most 
definitely  that  the  problem  of  Child  Labor  In  Nebraska  is  far  from 
being  a negligible  one. 


9.  Ibid,  Yol.  IV,  Table  50,  p.  93.  Also  Yol.  Y.  Chapter  6, 
Table  20,  p.  3oJ . 


